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PREFATORY NOTE. 


Babu Shib Chunder Bose is an enlightened Bengali, of 
matured conviction and character, who, having received the 
stirring impulse of Western culture and thought during the 
carly period of Dr. Duff's work in the General Assembly’s 
Institution, has continued faithful to it through all these long 
aud changeful years, His extended and varied experience, his 
careful habit of observation and contrast, his large store of , 
xeneral reading and information, and his rare sobriety and 
earnestness of judgment, emiuently qualify him for lifting the 
veil from the inner domcatic life of his countrywen, and giving 
such an account of their social and religious observauces as 
tay prove intelligible and instructive to general English 
readera. In the sketches which he has now produced we are 
presented with the firet-fruite of “the harvest of a quiet eye” 
that hag long meditatively watched the strange ongoings of 
thia ancient society, aud penetrated with living insight invo the 
springy aud tendencies of its startling changes 

Although I had no special claim to any right of judgment 
upon the present phases of Hindoo life, the writer took me 
carly into his confidence, aud from the apparent quality and 
sincerity of his work I bad no hesitation in encouraging him 
to persevere, recommending him, however, to leave historical 
speculation to others,and to confine himaclf to a faithful deli- 
ueution of facts within bis own experience. ‘ While his manu- 
scripts were passing through my hands, I took pains to verify 
his descriptions by frequent reference to younger educated 
uatives, who, in all cases, confirmed the accuracy and reliability 
of the details, The book will stand on its own merits with 
English readers, whose happily increasing interest in the forms 
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and movementa of Hindoo life at this transitional period, when 
the picturesque institutions and habits of thonsands of years 
are visibly and irrevocably passing away, should gladly welcome 
ita fresh and opportune representations, And all who, viewing 
without regret the decay of the old order and animated by the 
faith of nobler possibilities than it has ever achieved, are 
actually engaged in the great work of religious regeneration 
and social reform in India, should find much in these truthful 
but saddening sketches to intensify their sympathies and give 
definite direction and guidance to their best efforta. 
W. HASTIE. 





Tas Gexerat Asseuaiy’s Institution, 
' 28rd March, 1882. 


Ssoonp Eprtion. © 

My worthy friend, whose high character and sound judg- 
ment always impress me more deeply, insists on retaining my 
introductory word of recommendation in his Second Edition, 
although his excellent work now stands secure on its own 
‘uuiversally recognized merits. 1 heartily congratulate him on 
his woll-deserved success, aud especially on the practical sym- 
pathy which he has so largely awakened in earnest circles. 
The very favourable recognition which he has reccived from 
the most competent judges end critics is not more generous 
than just, and it stamps his production as of solid and endur- 
ing value. His Second Edition appears most opportuncly 
when Englishmen, interested more “than ever in India, are 
eagerly secking the means of estimating aright the intellectual - 
and mora] characteristics of his countrymen, and amid the 
many extreme, interosted, and passionate outcries of the par- 
tisans of the hour, they will find no source of information 
to which they may more safely turn for guidance then these 
candid, conscicntions, and careful cketches. 


5th November, 1883, Ww. 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


Tuar a second edition ‘of my work—“ The Hindoos as they 
are”—has been called for within so short a time as two years, 
has afforded me, I néed hardly say, the greatest possible 
encouragement, In presenting this edition to the generous 
public, I beg to say that it has uridergone a thorough revision, 
and a chapter has been added on “ Married life in Bengal.” 
For the couvenience of foreign readers, it has been thought 
nocessary to append a glossary of the vernacular terms inters- 
persed in the text, which I hope will be found useful for the 
purpose intended. 


In conclusion, I have to offer my most grateful thanks for 
the very liberal support extended to it by 
The Rt. Hon. the Secy. of State for India in Council. 
H. E. the Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 
H. E. the Governor of Bombay, 
i, E. the Governor of Madras. 
H. H. the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. 
H. H. the Lieutenant-Governor of N. W. Provinces, 
H. H. the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, 
The Hon. Sir Steuart Bayley, K.CS1 
‘The Chicf Commissioner of the Central Provinces, 
The Chief Commissioner of Assam. 
The Chief Commissioner of British Burmah. 
¥. H. the Nizam’s Government. 
H. H, the Gackwar of Baroda. 
H. H. the Maharajah of Mysore. 
H. He the Maharajah of Burdwan. 
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H. H. the Maharajah of Travancore, 
A. H. the Maharajah of Vizianagram. 

And several other distinguished Native Chiefs, de. 

In London and Edinburgh, the cordial reception the work 
has met with, and the very favorable opinions passed on it by 
the Press—brief extracts from which will be found at the end 
of the volume—have far exceeded my most sanguine expect- 
ations. Such encouragement, I need hardly add, furnishes a 
strong stimulus to the further prosecution of my humble 
literary labors, undertaken under a deep scnse of the respon- 
sibility attached to a trustworthy description of the present 
manners and customs of my countrymen, and with a hope of 
facilitating, if possible, the work of philanthropists to ameli- 
orate their social condition and raise them in the scale of 
civilization. . 
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INTRODUCTION. 


In presenting the following volume to the Public, 
Tam conscious of the very great disadvantage I Jabor 
under in attempting to communicate my thoughts 
through the medium of a language differing from my 
mother-tongue both in the forms of construction and 
in the methods of expression. My appeal to the indul- 
gence of the public is based on the ground of my work 
being true to its name. It professes to be a simple, 
but faithful, delineation of the present state of Hindoo 
society in Bengal, and especially in Calcutta, the 
Athens of Hindoosthan. I caunot promise any thing 
thrilling or sensational. My principal object is to 
give as much information as possible regarding the 
moral, intellectual, social, and domestic economy of my 
countrymen and countrywomen, The interest attach- 
ing to the infurmation and facts furnished will greatly 
depend on the spirit in which they may be received. 
Te such of my readers as feel a genuine interest in 
8 true picture of the present state of society in this 
country, passing from almost impenetrable darkness 
into marvellous light, through the general and rapid 
diffusion of western knowledge, I do not think the 
details I have given will appear dull or dry. Not a 
few of the facts stated will, I fear, prove painfully in- 
teresting to those who were not cogtizant of the many 
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ingrained evils still Jurking in our social system. But 
if we look carefully, we shall doubtless discover that all 
ig not darkness and clouds, “it has its crimson dawns,. 
ita rosy sunsets.” The multitudinous phuses of Hindoo 
life, though sadly repulsive in many respects, have 
nevertheless some redeeming features, revealing radiant 
glimpses of simple and innocent joys. In digcussing 
the various social questions in their purely secular 
aspects and relationships, it may be I have treated some 
of them inadequately and superficially, but in so doing, 
I claim the merit of a humble endeavour after perfect 
honesty. I have in no wise exaggerated, but have 
simply followed the golden maxim—“ nothing extenuate 
nor set down aught in malice.” 

The men of the land, and not the land of the men, 
form the subject-matter of my work. My attention 
has long been directed to the domestic, social, moral, 
intellectual, and religious condition of the Hindoos. 
The deep researches of European savants have, from 
time to time, thrown a flood of light on the learning 
and antiquities of India. We have every reason to 
admire the great truthfulness and accuracy of many 
of their observations. As foreigners, however, they 
were naturally constrained to pay but a subordinate 
attention to the peculiar domestic and social economy 
of the Natives. The idea of attempting a sketch of 
the inner life and habits of the Hindoos in this age, 
was originally suggested to the writer by the Revd, Drs. 
Duff and Charles—two Christian philanthropists, whose 
names are gratefully enshrined in the memory of the 
Hindoos of Bengal, the field of their educational and 
religious achievements. It was cordially approved by 
that high-minded statesman, Sir Charles Theophilus, 
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afterwards Lord Metcalfe, who practically taught the 
Indian Public, what @ writer in the “ Nineteenth Cen- 
tury” so aptly calls the great Trinity of Liberty,— 
freedom of speech, freedom of trade, and freedom of 
religion, 

To supply this desideratum, and not merely to gratify 
natural curiosity to know the inner life of the Hindoos, 
but to do something in the line of social amelioration by 
“ bringing the stagnant waters of Eastern life into con- 
tact with the quickening stream of European progress,” 
has been the chief aim of the following pages. Should 
a liberal Public, here as well as in Europe and America, 
vouchsafe its countenance to this my first literary enter- 
prise, I purpose to continue my humble Jabour in the 
same sphere, extending my observation to a picture of 
the social life of Upper, Western, and Southern India. 
The vastness of the subject is one great difficulty. But 
it will open to all civilized and philanthrophic nations 
a wide and yet unexplored ficld for the exercise of their 
thoughts and sympathies. 

To Europeans, and more especially to Englishmen, 
who have, for more than a century and a half, been, un- 
der Providence, the great and beneficent arbiters of the 
destiny of this vast empire, a correct knowledge of the 
domestic and social institutions of the Hindoos is of 
vital importance, being absolutely indispensable to right 
understanding of the wants, wishes, feelings and senti- 
ments, condition and progress of the subject race. Many 
erroneous ideas concerning the singular customs of the 
people of India still prevail in Europe and America, 
They are partly dus to defective observation, and partly 

. to the prejudices of men whose minds are too pre-ocen- 
pied to properly understand and appreciate the peculiar 


phases of character, manners, and usages of any other 
nation than their own. Such men. are unfortunately 
led to associate the Natives “with ways that are dark 
and tricks that are vain.” To remove the mass of mis~ 
conception yet prevailing in some quarters by placing 
before the general reader a true and comprehensive 
knowledge of the daily life of a people, who occupy 
such a large part of the earth’s surface, aud whose num- 
bers are counted by hundreds of millions, is indeed an 
important step towards the solution of a great social 
problem, and towards the removal of the gulf that 
divides the sons of the soil from the English rulers of 
the country. The tendency of close and constant inter- 
course is to promote an identity of interests between the 
two races, Asa Native, the author miay be allowed to 
have had the facilities requisite for acquiriig a clear 
idea of the manners and customs of his countrymen, 
which may counterbalance in some degree the diffeul- 
ties naturally experienced by him on the score of 
language. 

The Rev. W. Hastie, B. D., Principal of the General 
Assembly’s Institution, and Mr. J. B, Knight, OLE, 
have laid me under great and lasting obligations by 
their kind suggestions and encouragement. I have 
‘particularly to thank the former for the prefatory note 
which he has written in response to my special request. 


SHIB CHUNDER BOSE. 


IL 
THE HINDOO HOUSEHOLD. 


T is my intention in the following pages to endeavour to 
convoy to the mind of the European reader some distinct 
idea of the present manners and customs, usages and institu- 
tions of my Hindoo countrymen, illustrative of their peculiar 
domestic wud social habits and the inner life of our society, 
the detuils of which can never be sufficiently accessible to 
Europeans, ‘It is in the domestic circle that manners are 
best seen, where restraint is thrown aside, and no external 
authority controls the freedom of expression.” 

I shall begin with a general account of the normal Hin- 
doo household, as the living centre of the various elements of 
our socicty. But as it is impossible to describe all the varie- 
ties 6f social condition in a single sketch, J shull describe only 
the domestic arrangements of a family of one of the higher 
castes, enjoying convenient share of worldly prosperity. 
Only the principal elements in the group can now be alluded 
to; some of thom will be described with greater detail in 
separate sketches. 

‘The family domicile of a Hindoo is, to all intents and pur- 
poses, a regular sanctum, not easily accessible to the outside 
world. its peouliar construction, its tortuous passages, its 
small compartments and special apportionment, obviously 
indicate the prevalence of a taste “cabined, cribbed, confined,” 
precluding, as they do, free ventilation and free intercourse. 
The snnals of history have long sinco established the fact that 
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the close confinement system, which exists in Bengal, was 
mainly owing to the oppressions of the Moslem conquerors, 
and more recently to the inroads of the Pindaree marauders, 
commonty termed Bargis, the tales of whose depredations are 
atill listened to with gaping mouth and terrified interest. 

The gradual conzolidation of the British power having eatab- 
Tished on a firm basis the security of life and property, the 
people are beginning to avail themselves of an improved mode 
of habitation, affording better accommodation and a wider 
range of the comforts and conveniences of life. From time 
out of mind there has existed in the country a sort of domestic 
and social economy, bearing « close resemblance to the old 
patriarchal system, recognising the principle of a common 
father or head of a family, who exercises parental control over 
all The system of a joint Himdoo family* partaking of the 
same food, living under the same roof from generation to gener- 
ation, breathing the same atmosphere, and worshipping the 
same god, is decidedly « traditional mheritance which the 
peculiar structure of Hindoo society has long reared and fos 
tered, This side of the subject will be enlarged upon in its 
proper place. 

A few words about the respective position and duties of 
the principal members of 2 Hindoo household will here be in 
order, 1 shall, therefore, login with the Kartd, or male head, 
who, a8 the term imports, exercises supreme control over the 
whole family, so that no dumestic affair of any importance 


The late Dr. Jackson. who was the family physicion of the great 
Native millionaire — Babu Ashntash Doy —secing the very “large 
number of men and women who resided in his family dwelling-house. 
remarked thet the mansion was e smull colony. A similar rematk 
was made by Dr. Duff when he happened to eee the numerous mom- 
‘bers of the Datta family in Nimtalé, west of the ¥ree Church Insti- 
tution, If all the children and aduita, male and female, of the 
family, were now counted, the actual number would, if I am not mis- 
taken, come np to near 500 persons, perhaps more. 
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may be undertaken without his. consent or knowledge, The 
financial expenditure, almost entirely regulated by his superior 
judgment, seldom or never exceeds the available means at his 
disposal The honor, dignity, and reputation of the family 
wholly depend on his prudence and wisdom,*weighted by age 
and matured by experience. His own individual happiness is 
identified with that of the other members of the household. 
There is a proverb among the Natives, teaching that the 
counsel of the aged should be accepted for all the practical 
purposes of life (except in a few unhappy instances to be 
noticed hereafter); and the rule exerts a healthy influence 
on the domestic circle. As the supreme head, he haa not 
only to look after the secular wants of the family but likewise 
to watch the spiritual necds of all the members, checking 
irregularities by the sound discipline of carnest adngpiition. 
Aa one of the usual consequences of a patriarchal system, a 
respectable Hindoo ia often obliged to support a number of 
hangers-on, more or less related to him by kinship. A brother, 
an unole, a nephew, » brother-in-law, ete, with their families, 
are not unfrequently placed in this dependent position, not- 
withstanding the trite apothegm,—which. says, “it is better 
to be dependent on another for food than to live in his house.” 
This saying is to be supplemented by another, which runs 
thus: ‘Lakshmi, the goddess of prosperity, ‘always commands 
@ numerous train.” The proper significance of these phrases 
is but too well understood by those who have been unfortunate 
enough to come under their practical exemplification, 

Next in point of importance in the domestic circle is hie 
wife, the Ginnf, or tho female head, whose position is a ros- 
ponsible one, and whose duties are alike manifold and arduous, 
She has to look after the victualling department, report to her 
husband or sons the exact state of the stores,* order what ia 


* Natives are always provident enough to lay in a month's supply 
of those articles which are not of a perisbable natuke. In the Upper 
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wanted, secount for the extra consumption of victuala, adopt 
the necessary precautions against being robbed, see that every 
one in duly fed, and that hospitality is extended to the poor 
and” helpless, watch that the rules of purity are practically 
observed in every department of the household, and make daily 
arrangements as to the meals for the day. The practice of 
domestic economy engages her whole attention from the moment 
ehe undertakes her varicd duties in the inner department of 
a household, the proper management of which ix to her a 
congenial occupation, becoming her sex, her position, her habi- 
tudes, her tastes. Independent of these domestic duties, which 
are enough to absorb her mind, she has other duties to dis- 
charge, which shall be indicated herenfter. 

The other members in the body of the household are the 
daughtgrs and daughtersin-law, whose relative positions aud 
duties demand a separate notice. Looking at their close rela- 
tiunship it is reasonable to conclude that they should bear the 
kindliest. feelings to cach other, and evince a tender regard for 
each other’s happiness, returning love for love, and sympathy for 
sympathy. But unhappily, here, ws elsewhere, the opposition of 
incompatible temperaments embitters some of the sweetest enjoy- 
ments of life. In the majority of cases, a uenad, the sister of the 
husband, though allied to another family, is nevertheless soli- 
citous to minister‘to the domestic felicity of her bhdjz, or the 
wife of her brother, but unhappily her iutent ix often miseon- 
strued, and the sincerity of her motive questioned. Instead 
of an unclouded cordiality subsisting betwoen them, the gener- 
ous affection of the one is but ill-requited by the other. Hence, 
an unaccountable coldness commonly springs up between them, 
which materially subtracts from the growth of domestic felicity, 


sud Central Provinces, they generally provide a twelve-monthe’ 
requirements at the harvest seacon, when prices are moderate. They 
are thus enabled to husband their resourows in the moat coonomleal 
manner possible, * 
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Shame on us that a vast amount of ignorance and prejudice 
yet renders us incapable of appreciating the highest end of the 
social state, ° 

When the female members of a, household receive a visit 
from their neighbours and friends (such visits being few and far 
between), their first inquiry is generally as to the amount of 
ornaments possessed, their workmanship, their value Few 
things please them better than a conversation on this subject, 
which, from the absence of mental culture, almost wholly 
monopolizes their mind. If not thus spent, the time is usually. 
fritterod away in sundry petty frivolous enquiries of a purely 
domestic character. On matters ofthe most vital importance 
their notions are absurd and childish.* Execpt in isolated 


* The following scene will clearly illustrate the point. At an 
assembly of females on a festive occasion. the conversation turned, 
among other current topics of the day, on the religion of the Saheb 
toques (Europeans). Impelied by a sense of jutice no }ess than by 
the convictions of conscience. I expressed my admiration of the dis- 
interested exertions of the Christian Missionaries in endeavouring to 
apreet among our henighted countrymen the benefits of a food 
education nn well as the blessings of a good religion, Fearlorsly 
encountering all the dangers of the deep, renouncing all the pleasures 
‘of the world, and submitting to persecution. suffering, and reproach, 
they not only come among us, but travel through the most uncon- 
genial climes, in order “ to preach Christ" The remarkable disinter- 
esteduess and self-denial of some of these Missionaries is # bright 
reality, to appreciate which is to appreciate Christianity, Before the 
propagation of the religion of Christ, anid I, the moat admired form 
of goodness was centred iu patriotism or the love of ons’s own 
country, but Jeaus brought with him a new era of philanthropy, the 
main pervating principle of which is a spirit of martyrdom in the 
cause of mankind. Cou we find traces of such catholicism in our 
Hindoo Shastra! The universal fatherhood of God and brotherhood 
‘of man is praotically engneiated only in the religion of Christ. The 
women were nearly sil struck with the sublime, yet humfle and dis- 
imterested virtues of the religion of the Sdéheb loguee. Buta pert 
youug female, quite unschooled by experience and too much wedded 
to wordly attractions, rather thoughtlessly replied, “Edlcation is a 
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instances, their bearing towards each othor is marked by 
suavity and kindlinees of manners, which has a tendency to 
draw closer the bond of union between them all. 

It is on such oocasions thgt the amiable loveliness of human 
nature is displayed,—brightening, for a time at 4eost, the other- 
wise dark region of a Hindoo senana, and cheering the hearts 
of its inmates. In a thickly populated city like Calcutta, with 
ita broad roads densely crowded at all hours of the day, no 
married female is permitted without a closed conveyance, 
either a pdikf or a carriage, to leave the house even fora 
single moment, to go to that of her sister, perhaps some three 
_doors from her own. So great is the privacy and punctilious- 
ness with which female honor is guarded in the East. The 
sanction of the male or female head must, as a standing rule 
of female etiquette, be obtained before any one is at liberty to 
go out even to return a friendly or ceremonious visit. The 
reader may form an idea as to the tenacity with which the 
cloge senana system is enforced in a respectable fumily, from 
the circumstance of a young Baw, or daughter-in-law (the 
rules are not so strict in the case of a daughter) being pet 
down as immodest and unmannerly, if she were accidentally 
seen to tread the outer or male compartment of the house. 
If she but chance to articulate a word or a phrase so as to 
reach the ear of « male outside, she is severely censured, and 


good thing in ite own way, eo far as it affords a meane of earning 
money; but why do the Pédris (Missionaries) strive to convert owr 
Hindoo boys, and thereby compel them to fornake their parents to 
whom they owe their beings? What advantage do they gain by euch 
conversions? This is not good. The Bréhmo religion doea not 
demand any such sacrifice. Why do the heads of the /édrie ache for 
this purpose? They ought to give all their money to us, poor women, 
that we may bay ornaments with it.” Buch is the low, grovelling 
idea they generally have of Christianity. It is neclese to argue with 
them, simply because their minds are completely saturated with deep- 
rooted prejutiice, and narrow, debased, selfish viows. 
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steps are instantly taken to teach her better manners for the 
future. Even the Ginné, or female head, does not escape 
censure for a like offence. With-such scrupulous pertinasity 
ig the privacy of the taner life of Hindoo society preserved. 
A line of social demarcation is drawn around the zenana which 
a well-bred Hindoo female is taught never to overstep, either 
in her conversation or bearing. Woe be to the day when she 
is incautiously led to move beyond her sphere, which, for all , 
the practical purposes of life, is closely hemmed in by a circle 
of miserable seclusion, illustrating the scornful lines of the 
et: . 

E “ Let Eestern tyrants from the light of heaven seclude their bosom 
slaves,” ‘ 

A few advanced Hindoos, more especially the Bréhmos, who 
have received the benefits of an enlightened education, are 
making strenuous efforts to ameliorate the degraded condition 
of their wives and sisters (the mothers being too old and 
conservative to acquiesce in the spirit of modern innovation) 
and to bring them to the front, if possible, by ignoring the 
rules of orthodoxy. But it is the firm belief of men of expe- 
rience and observation, that tho time is yet for distant when 
this bold, sweeping, social revolution will be brought about 
with the general oonsensus of the people at large. The moral 
tone of Native society must be immensely raised, its manners 
and customs entirely remodelled, and its traditional institu- 
tions and prescriptive usages thoroughly purified, before the 
consummation of so desirable an end can be successfully 
effected. 3 . 

A Hindoo girl, even after marriage, onjoys greater liberty 
and {s treated with more indulgence at her father’s house than 
at her father-inlaw’s, The cause of this is obvious, From 
the very period of her birth, she is cherished by her mother, 
sunts, and sisters, no less than by her father, uncles, and 
brothera,—all of whom naturally continue to bear to her the 
eame love and affection throughout her afterlife. A mother 
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hugs her more tenderly, caresses her more fondly, bangs about 
her more affectionately, feela greater sympathy in her joy and 
soarow, and watches more carefully how she grows up in health 
than any mother-in-law can do. Whether she is eating, talking 
or playing, her mother’s care never ceases Should maternal 
admonition fail to produce the desired effect, as it sometimes 
does, the usual threat of sending hor to her father-in-law’s, 
acts as the most wholesome corrective. 

"Phe social relaxations of Hindoo females have a very limited 
range. Some delight in reading tho Mahibharat, the Rémi- 
yana, tales, romances, etc, while others are foud of needle- 
work, playing at cards, or listening to stories of a puerile 
nature, Though they scldom leave their houses, yet their 
atock of gossip ia almost inexhaustible. They are gene- 
rally lively and loquacious, and the chief passion of their life 
is for the acquisition of omaments They possess a retentive 
memory, seldom forgetting what they once hear. Fond of 
hyperboles, the sober realities of life have little attraction 
for their minds. Their social tone is neither so pure nor wo 
elevated as becomes a polished, refined community. It is 
almost needless to add that their familiar conversation is not 
characterised by that chaste, dignified lnugnage, which consti- 
tutes a prominent characteristic of a people far advanced in 
civilization. Objectionable modes of expression generally pus 
muster among them, simply because they labor under the 
great disadvantage of the national burrenness of intellect and 
the acknowledged poverty of colloquial literature. 

It is a well-known fact that Hindoo males and females do 
not take their meals together. Both squat down on the floor 
when eating. Except in the case of little girls, it is held 
highly unbecoming in a grown-up female to bo seen eating by 
any male member of the family. As 2 rule, women take their 
meals after the men have finished theirs.) There is a popular 
belief that women take a longer time to eat than men Of 
the perfection of the culinary art, they are better judges than: 
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the men. They chat and eat leisurely, because, when they 
have finished, they have no offices to go to, nor any definite 
oscupation to engage their minds in. A Hindoo writer has 
said, that, commonly speaking, they eat more and digest more 
readily than men. Easily pleased by nature, they take their 
meals without any complaint, though sometimes their food is 
not of the very best description. The choicest part of the food 
is offered in the first instance to the males, and the residue is 
kept for the females A woman is religiously forbidden to 
taste of anything in the shape of catables before it is given to 
aman. Simplo in taste, diet and habits, but shut up ina 
state of close confinement, and leading a monotonous life, 
xeareoly cheered by one ray of light, they are necessarily not 
fitted to recoive large communications of truth. 

The children form an important link in the great chain of 
the domestic circle. . When sporting about in childhood, they 
have commonly spare persons, light brown skins, high foreheads | 
beaming, with intelligence, large dark eyes, aquiline noses, 
amall thin-lipped mouths, and dark soft hair. The fairness 
of their complexion is generally darkened by exposure to the 
sun in the earliest stage of childhood. 

Tho child grows up under the fostering care of ite parents 
amidat all the surroundings of the family domicile As it 
advances in years, the mother endeavours, according to her very 
limited capacity, to instil into i J the rude elements of 
knowledge. From curly infancy “When his mind becomes 
susceptible of culture and expansion, crude and imperfect 
religious ideas, largely leavened with superstition, are commu- 
nicated to him, which subsequently mould his character in an 
undesirable manner. His early affections and moral principles 
are almost entirely influenced by the impressions he receives 
at the maternal fount, and he seldom comes in contact with 
the outer world. He is taught to pay divine homage to all 
the idols that are worshipped at stated periods of the year, 
and ‘his indistinct ideas grow into deep convictions, the perni- 
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cious influence of which can afterwards be effaced only by the 
blesaings of western knowledge. In the villages Chduakya 
aloha, or rhythmic elementary lessons, are still given as a sort 
of moral exercise. From want of adequate capacity or culture 
the mother is unfit to engraft on the youthful mind the higher 
diving truths, to teach the child how to look on men, how to 
feel for them, how to bear with them, how to be truco, honost, 
manly, and how to “look beneath the outward to the spiritual, 
immortal, and divine.” Solid, practical wisdom, however, is 
often extracted from the most-commonplace experiences, even 
by untutored minds. 

“ Honor thy father and thy mother,” is the first scriptural 
commandment with promise, the importance and excellence of 
which are early impressed on the mind of a Hindoo child by 
wise, discreet parents. Hindoos are honorably distinguished 
by their affections for their parents, and they continue to be 
so even in the maturer years of their life. 

In the case of a girl, even the most elementary sort of 
instruction is neglected, exoept that now gho occasionally 
studies the Bengali primer—an innovation which the spirit 
of the times countenances. When of proper age, she ia sent to 
a female school, where she pursucs her studies until finally 
withdrawn therefrom after her marriage. As a rutional being 
she may continuc to evince a natural desire and aptitude for 
intellectual progress, y carry it on by home study 
according to her taste R. in life. A few have made 
astonishing progress, considering the formidable obstacles 
which an abnormal state of society inevitably places in their 
wey. The traditional bugbear that she will become a widow 
ifshe learns to read and write has happily passed away, not 
only in the great centres of education but likewise in several 
parta of the rural districts, where, to all appearances, females 
are just beginning, as it were, to assert their right to the 
improvement of their minds This is certainly an unerring 
presage, foreshadowing the advent of national regeneration in 
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the fulness of time. Many families, well-to-do in the world, 
engage a Christian governess* both for elementary instruction 
and for needie-work, the latter being an accomplishment for 
which even the most matronly ladies have now taken a great 
liking. The introduction of thie tasteful art has, in a great 
measure, superseded the idle, unprofitable gossip of the day, 
driving away ennui and slothfulness at the same time. 

In almost every respectable Hiudoo household there isa 
tutelar god, generally made of stone or metal after one of the 
images of Krishna, set up on a gold or silver throne, with 
silver umbrella and silver utensils dedicated to its service. 
Every morning and evening it is worshipped by the hereditary 
Purohit, or priest, who visits the house for the purpose twice a 
day, and who, as the name implies, is the first in all religious 
ceremonies, second to none but the guru, or spiritual guide. 
The offerings of rice, fruits, sweetmeats and milk, made to 
the god, he carries home after the close of the service. A 
conch is blown, a bell is rung, and a gong beat at the time of 
worship, when the religiously disposed portion of the inmates, 


* The following incident wilJ, doubtleas, contribute not a little to 
the amasoment of the reader. One day a governess waa giving ine 
tructions in needle-work to a young married gitl of thirteen years of 
age. Bhe (the girl) was industriously plying the needle, when lo t 
an aged female cook from the house of her husband suddenly 
appeared before her, and simply enquized of her how she was. Tho 
shy girl, overpowered by a sense of shame, dropped down her veil 
almost to the ground, and not only stopped work but likewise ceased 
to talk to the governess The latter, struck with emazement, quietly 

‘acked her pupil if she had hart her eyes, bocause she held fast her right 
hand on that part ofher face. Other ladies of the family stepped for- 
ward and explained to the governess tho real cause of the awkward 
position the girl was placed in. Jt was nothing more nor lew than the 
‘tnexpeoted visit of the female cook to the family of the bride. From 
foclings of false delicacy in presence of her husband’s cook, she hung 
down her face and dropped down her veil. The governess learning 
the true cause politely desired the female cook to retire that she 
might be enabied to give her lessons without any interruption. 
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male and female, in a quasi-penitent attitude, make their 
obeisance to the god and receive in return the hollow bene- 
diction of the priest. The daily repetition of the servico 
quickens the heart-beata of the devotees and servos to remind 
them, however faintly, of their religious duties. Such wor- 
ship is popularly regarded as an act of great merit, paving 
the way to everlasting bliss, A suitable endowment in landed 
property is sometimes set apart for the permanent support 
of the idol, and ix called the debatra land, or inalienable 
property, according to the Hindoo Shdstras. Some families 
that have been reduced to poverty through a reverse of fortune 
now live on the usufruct of the debutra land, which serves a8 
& sheet-anchor in stormy weather. 

Besides the daily puja of the household deity there 
are some other extraordinary religious celebrations, such as 
thowe of Durgé, Kali, Lakshm{, Jagutdhdtri, Suraswatf, and 
Kértik, the Janmdshtami, Dole, Rish and Jhulan Jatris, ctc., 
-~the latter four being all pujis of Krishna, which excite 
the religious fervor of the Vaisbnavas, as contra-distinguished 
from the Siéktas, the followers of Kali or Durgi, the female 
principle. 

The internal daily details of 2 Hindoo houschold next 
demand our attention. Jn the morning when the breakfast is 
roady the little children are Served first ax they have to go to 
their schouls, and then the adult mile members, chiefly brothers, 
nephews, ete., who have to attend their offices. ‘They alll aqnat 
down vis-d-vie on amall bits of carpet on the floor, while the 
mother sits near them, not to cat but to sec that they aro all. 
properly aerved ; she closely watches that each of them is duly 
satisfied ; she would never fecl happy should any of them find 
fault with a particular dish as being unsavoury, she snubs 
the cook and taxes herself for her own want of supervision 
in the kitchen, because the idea of having failed to do her 
duty in this respect is an agony to her mind. 

As a mother, she avails herself of this opportunity to 
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engage in conversation, and consult her sons about the conduct, 
of all domestic affairs, which necessarily expand as the family 
inereases. For example, she takes their advice as to the 
amount of expenditure to be incurred at the forthcoming 
wedding of Sharat Shaskt, the youngest daughter, in the 
month of Feigun, or February. This is an occasion, when the . 
hearts of both the sons and the mother overflow with the 
milk of human kindness, yet there is a desire to avoid 
extravagance as fur as possible, 

A prudent mother wisely regulates her expenses according 
to the means and earnings of her sons, aud she seldom or 
never comes to grief. An extravagant Hindoo mother hag no 
exiatence in the actual realities of life. She is 2 model of 
ecouomy, devotion, chastity, patience, self-denial, and a martyr. 
to domestic affection. She may be wanting in mental accom- 
plishments, which is uot her own fault, but the very large 
share of stroug common-sense she is vaturally. endowed with 
sufficieutly makes up for every deficiency in the ordinary con- 
cerns of life. Accustomed to look upon her sons as the pride 
of her existence, she seeks every Iegitimate means to promote 
their happiness. If her daughters-in-law tury out querulous, 
and full out with one another, which is not uvfrequently the 
case, she reconciles them by the panacea of gentle remonstrance, 
But uvhappily, such is the degeneracy of the present age that 
the influence of wholesome admonition is shamefully ignored 
and often lost in the deluge of discord; and the inevitable 
consequence is, that vicious selfishness disturbs Heaven's 
blessed peace, aud “love cools, friendships fall off, brothers 
divide.” 

After the sons have gone to their respective offices, the 
mother changes her clothes and retires into tho thékurghar (the 
place of worship) and gues through her morning service, at 
the close of which she prostrates herself, invokes the blessing 
of her guardian deity, und then again changing her clothes, 
takes her breakfaat aud enjoys o short siesta, while chewing 
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a mouthful of betle, sometimes mixed with tobacoo leaf, in order 
to strengthen her teeth. F 

In any sketch of a Hindoo family it is necessary that 
something should be said about the domestic servants attached 
to a Hindoo household. The oook, whose employment involves 
some very important considerations, may be eithef a male or a 
female. In most families, a preference is shewn for a female 
cook* for reasons which are obvious. The kitchen, boing, as a 
rule, placed in the inner division of the house, the fomales 
have an opportunity to assist her in various ways, #0 a8 to 
facilitate aud expedite her work, which certainly is not always 
of the most pleasant nature. The dietary of a Hindoo family, 
as may be easily anticipated, is of the simplest description, 
consisting for the most part of vegetables and fish, with a 
little milk and ghee, but no eggs or meat of any kind. Not 
like the dishes of the French and Mogals, highly flavoured and 
richly spiced, the daily preparations are very simple 5 no onion, 
garlic, or strong aromntic spices are used. They are easy of 
digestion and palatable to taste, being altogether froe from 
offensive and footid smell. The simple turmeric, pepper, cum- 
main, coriander and mustard seeds, ete, generally impart a fine 
flavour to the preparations, which the frugal and abstemious 
Hindoos cat with great zest. I have known the wives of 
several rich Babus take a delight in prepuring with their own 
hands the evening meal of their husbands und sons This is 
entirely a labor of Jove, which they go through with the 
grentest cheerfulness. It is necessury to mention here that, 
without fish, which are very abundant, a nice little Hindoo 
breakfast or dinner in Bengal is an impossibility. The art of 
cooking should not be a mystery to all save the initiated few ; 


* Whether descended from a Brahman or Kéyastha family, she goss 
by the general name of Hémyn Did/ (Brétman sister), so named that 
the members of other families might unsuspectingly eat out of her 
hands. The food cocked by » middle aged female (generally a widow) 
is considered safe and irreproachabte. 
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it should be the study of every good and thrifty woman who 
in willing to sacrifice needless elegance and pomp to comfort 
and economy. * 

This gastronomical digression will serve to indicate the 
taste of the Hindoos in Bengal, and the very simple style . 
of their living. Even in the selection of articlés of food 
a nice distinction is observed ; fish are dressed in a part of 
the kitchen quite distinct from where the vegetable dishes are 
prepared, because a widow is strictly forbidden to use anything 
which has come in contact with fish Moreover, a widow will 
not accept a dish unless it is prepared by a real Bréhman cook, 
male or female. Should a ‘male member of the family be ever 
disposed to eat goat flesh (he is forbidden to use any other 
kind’ of meat, save mutton, when sacrificed) a Sékta cook 
undertakes to prepare it for him. When she has finished, she 
changes her clothes and purifies her body by sprinkling over 
ita few drops of Ganges water. Excepting little unmarried 
girls, whose parents are Séitas (worshippers of female deities), 
no Hindoo female is permitted to use meat even by sufferance. 
In other rigidly orthodox families a similar concession ie 
withheld. : 

The wages of a female cook, who in nine cases out of ten 
is a widow, are about six or seven rupces a month, with a few 
annes extra for Hkddashi—the day of close fast for all widows— 
and cocoanut oil for her hair,* six pioces of grey shirting, 
each ten cubits long, and three bathing napkins a year. Sho 
also gets an extra piece of cloth at the Durgé-pujé festival, 
when the most wretched pauper, somehow or other, puta on, 
new clothes. Some of the widow cooks have certainly seen 
better days, but the vicissitudes of fortune have reduced them 


* In order to preserve the hair and keep it clean, all Hindoo 
females in Bengal use cocoanut oil for the head ; they however rab 
their bodies with mustard oil before bathing. Young ladies oocasion- 
ally use pomatum, bear's grease, soap, etc. though, in s religious 
nense, this is deseuration. . 
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to poverty. As a rule, they bear the load of misfortune with 
the greatest patience. They come chiefly from the villages, 
‘and it speaks much in favor of the purity of their character 
that they ungrudgingly submit to the menial offices of a 
_ drudge, instead of being seducod into the forbidden paths of 
life. Of course there are a few black sheep in the flock, but 
happily their number is very limited. A mule cook is always 
a Bréhman. It is almost superfluous to add that the employ- 
ment in a family or the admittunce of any man-servant into 
the inner apartments of a Hindoo honschold, which are empha- 
tically the great centre, as well of domestic happiness as of 
religious sanctity, is open to many objections. 

The second domestic servant that demands a notice at our 
hands is the Jhé, or mnid-servant of the fumily. Her dfties 
are alike onerous and troublesome. Like the potter's wheel 
she incessantly turns backwards and forwards and knows no 
rest till about ten o'clock at night. She rises early in the 
morning, sweeps and washes all the rooms and verandahs 
inside the house, cleans all’ the brass utensils of the family, 
kindles the stove, pounds.the kitchen spives, cleans the fish 
for cooking, and attends to other duties of « houschuld nature. 
Some maid-servants are almost exclusively employed in taking 
eare of children. Their duties are not so hard as those of the 
family-Jhi indicated above. These females are often drawn 
from the dregs of society, and their conduct, or ruther mis- 
conduct, sometimes lends to the most unhappy resulta Their 
wages are about two rupees a month, exclusive of food and 
clothes, They occasionally muke something also by gratuities 
when carrying presents to relatives aud friends, 

E next come to the male vervants: there are more than 
half-a-dozen of them in a respectable fumily, and their services 
are in the main confined to the outer apurtments of the house, 
They sweep and clean all the rooms, spread white cloth bed- 
ding on the floor, change the water of the Aukké (the first 
-essential both at an ordinary and special reception), fill the 
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chillam with tobacco, fold the fine black-bordered Simla Diuti 
and Urdni (Babu’s native dress suit), put the lamps in order, 
and go to the Bézér to make purchases. Their pay ranges 
from three to four rupees a month, exclusive of food and 
clothes, 

A rich Hindoo, however, has a large establishment of ser- 
vants in addition to those mentioned above. There are dur- 
wans (door-keepers), syces (grooms), coachmen, gardeners, 
sirear, cashier, accountant, ete, each of whom discharges his 
functions in his own sphere, but they seldom or never come 
in contact with the female inmates of the house. The cashier 
is the most important and responsible person, and his income is 
larger than that of any other servant, because he gets his 
commission from alt tradespeople dealing with the family. 
All of them get presents of clothes at the great national 
festival, the Durgé-puja 

The Kkdusémdé of a Babu is his most favourite servant, 
From the nature of his office he comes into closest contact 
with his master : he rubs his body with oil before bathing, and 
sometimes shampoocs him,—a practice which gradually induces 
idle, efleminate habits, and eventually greatly incapacitates 
a mau for the duties of an activo life. Indeed, to study the 
life of a “big native swell” ia to study the character of a 
consummate oriental epicure, immersed in a ceaseless round 
of pleasures, and hedged in by a body of unconscionable 
fellows, distinguished only for their flattery and servility. 

Except in isolated instances, the general treatment of do- 
mostic servants by their masters is not reprehensible. 

Outside of those who understand the peculiar mysteries of 
the inner life of Hindoo society, very few are aware that a 
wife—though the mother of three or four children—ie forbid- 
don to open her lips or lift her veil in order to speak to her 
husband in the presence of her mother-in-law, or of any other 
adult male or female member of the family. She may con- 
verge with the children without fear of being exposed to the 

B 
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charge of impropriety ; this is the whole extent of her liberty, 
but she is imperatively commanded to hold her tongue and drop 
down her veil whenever she happens to see an elderly member 
in her way. A phrase used in common parlance ( Bhdair Bhd- 
drabau) denotes the utmost privacy, as that which the wife of 
a younger brother should observe towards the elder brother of 
her husband. It is an unpardonable sin in the former, even 
to come in contact with the very shadow of the latter. The 
rules of conventionalism have reared an adamantine wall 
between the two. We have all learnt in our sehvol-days that 
modesty is a quality which highly adorns a woman, but the 
peculinr domestic economy of the natives carries this golden 
rule to the utmost stretch of restriction, verging on sacred 
religious prohibition. 

The gencral state of Hindoo female socicty, as at present, 
constituted, exhibits an improved moral tone, presenting an 
edifying contrast to the yrossness of former times us far as 
popular amusements are concerned. The popular amusements 
of the Hindoos, like these of many European uations, have 
rarely been characterised by very strict more] principles. But 
the loose and immoral amusements of former times do not 
now so much interest our educated females, The popular 
Native Jdtrds (dramatic representations) do not now contain 
those low, obscene expressions, which were usual only some 
thirty yoars back ; yet they are not altagethor pure or elevated. 
It is true that some of them are touching and pathetic in their 
themes, not jarring to the moral senso, but admirably adapted 
to the taste of a people having u supreme respect for the 
idolatrous and mythological systema, from which most of these 
Jdtrés are derived. The marvellous and the supernatural 
always exact an instinctive regard from the ignorant and cre- 
dulous multitude. The Pdnchali (with female actresses only) 
which is given for the amusement of the females, especially 
at a accond marriage, ia sometimes much too obscene and 
immoral to be tolerated in a having any pretension to 
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gentility. On such an occasion, in spite of strict conventional 
restrictions, a depraved taste clearly manifests itself. Much 
has yet to be done to develop among the females a taste 
for purer amusements, better adapted to a healthy state of 
society. 

In Bindoo females there is a prominent trait which deserves 
to be commended. Moses, Mohammed, and Manu, observes 
Benjamin Disracli, say that cleanliness is religion. Cleanli- 
ness certainly promotes health of body and delicacy of mind. 
When that excellent prelate, Heber, travelled in a bont on the 
sacred stream of the Ganges, and saw large crowds of Hindoo 
females engaged in washing themselves and their clothes on. 
both sides of the river, at the rising and setting of the sun, 
he most emphatically remarked that cleanliness was the 
supreme virtue of Hindvo women. In the Upper Provinces, 
at all scasons of the year, hundreds of women may be daily 
xeon with baskets of flowers in their hands, slowly walking in 
the direction of the river, nnd chanting songs in chorus in 
praise of the “unupproachuble sanctuary of Mahadeva, the 
great glacier-worlt of the Himalaya, with its wondrous pin- 
nacles, rising 24,000 feet above the level of the sea, and des- 
cending into the amethyst-hned ice cavern, whence issues, in 
its turbuleut and noisy infancy, the sacred river of India.” 
They display a purity, a sincerity, a constant and passionate 
devotion to their fuith, which present a striking contrast to the 
conduct of men steeped in the quagmire of profligacy. 

Our ladies bathe their bodies and change their clothes twice 
ino day, in the morning aud in the afternoon ; otherwise they 
are not permitted to tnke in hand any domestic work. 

In large Hindoo households, the lot of the wife who is 
childless is truly deplorable. While her sisters are rejoicing 
in the juvenile fun and frolics of their children, sporting with 
all tho elasticity of a light, free, and buoyant heart, she sits 
sulkily sloof, and inwardly repines at the unkind ordinance of 
Bidhdtd, and earnestly invokes 3fé Shastht (the patron deity 
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of children) to grant her the inestimable boon of offspring, 
without which this butterfly life is unsanctified, unprofitable 
and hollow. 

"Zhe barrenness of a Hindoo female is denounced as a sin, 
for the atonement of which certain religious rites are per- 
formed, and incessant prayers offered to all the terrestrial and 
celestial gods ; but, all her superstitious practices proving vain, 
her misery is only intensified. 

In the beginning of this sketch I set out by stating that the 
peculiar constitution of Hindoo society bears an affinity to the 
old patriarchal system. This is true to a very great extent. 
The system has its advantages and disadvantages, which are, 
in a great measure, inseparable from it. If properly weighed 
in the scale, the latter will most assuredly counterbalance 
the former ; so much so that, in the great majority of cases, 
discord and disquictude are the inevituble result of joint 
freternization. Leadership certainly implies organization ; it 
formed the nucleus of the patriarchal system. But it is simply 
absurd to expect that there should always be a happy marriage 
of minds in all cases, between so many men and women 
living together, endowed with different degrecs of culture 
and influenced by adverse interests and sentiments. In the 
nature of things, it is impossible that all the members of a 
large family, having separnte and sypecitic objects of their own, 
should coalesce and cordiully co-operate to promote the general 
welfare of a fumily, under a common leader or head. The 
millennium is not yet come. Seven brothers living together 
with their wives and children, under one and the same paternal 
roof, cannot reasonably be expected to abide in a state of perfect 
harmony, so long as selfishness and incongruous tastes and 
interesta are continually at work to sap the very foundation 
of friendliness and good followship. Union is strength; but 
hermonious union, under the peculiar regimé indicated above, 
ig already 8 remarkable exception in tho present state of 
Hindoo society. On careful inquiry it will be found, thet 
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women are at the bottom of that mischievous discord which 
eats into the very vitals of domestic felicity. Separation, 
therefore, is the only means that promises to afford relief from 
this social incubus; and to separation many families have 
now resorted, much efter the fashion of the dominant race, 
with a view to the uninterrupted enjoyment of domestic 
happiness. 

Having briefly indicated in the preceding lines the chief 
members of a Hindoo household in their several relations and 
characters, it is scarcely necessary for me to add, that whenever 
this interesting group consisting of sweet children, loving 
husbands and wives, and affectionate parents and brothers, is 
animated by virtue, recognizing the obligations of duty, the 
divinity of conscience, and the moral connection of the present 
and future life, then all the blessings of peace, joy and moral 
order will be found diffused around the social and domestic 
hearth, 


mr. 
THE BIRTH OF A HINDOO. 


JHE birth of a Hindoo into the houschold of which he is 
to form 2 member is attended with observances enjoined, 
more or Tess, by the religion he inherits. It has beon said 
that, by tradition and instinct, as well as by early habits, he is 
a religious character. He is born religiously, lives religiously, 
eats religiously, walks religiously, writes religiously, sleeps 
religiously, and dics religiously. His everyday life is an end- 
Tess succession of rites and ccremonics which he observes 
with the most sacred care. From his very birth his mind 
is imbued with superstitious idens, which subsequent mental 
culture can hardly ever eradicate. 

Tt is now generally known that Hindoo girls are betrothed 
even in their tendercst ycars, aud that the svlemnization of 
the marriage takes place whenever they attain to the age of 
puberty. Thus it is not uncommon for a young wife to be 
delivered of her first child in her thirteenth year, though 
the glory of motherhood is more frequently not realized until 
the fourteenth or fifteenth year. When the period of delivery 
arrives, and to her it is an awful period, the girl is taken into 
a room called Sutikaghar, or Aturghar, where no male 
members of the family are admitted. She is made to wear 
a red-bordered robe, and two images of the goddess Shashthi 
made of cow-dung are placed near the threshold of the 
room to be daily worshipped with rice and durva grass, for 
one month—the period of her confinement. If the labor he 
protracted, she often suffers greatly from the want of a skilful 
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wurgeon or even a proper midwife Before the founding of 
that noble Institution, the Caloutta Medical College, proper 
midwives were not procurable, because they had had no sya 
tematic training ; the profession was chiefly confined -to the 
Dome and Bagdi caste, yet some of these were known to 
have acquired a tolerable fortune. Their fee varied from 5 to 
50 rupees, besides clothes and other gifts ; the poor, certainly, 
giving less, For some years past, a strong belief has existed 
among some women that delivery in the name of the god 
Hari (Krishna) is very safe. They that follow this religious 
regimé are believed, in the majority of cases, to have passed 
through the strugyle of childbirth quite scathless, They use 
no jhdl or thép,* bathe in cold water immediately after 
delivery, take the ordinary food of ddl, véth, curry, fish and 
tamarind, after offering them to the god Hari; and on the 
30th day they perform a puja (worship), consecrating in 
honor of the god a quantity of sweetmeats (sandesh and 
bétaré) which they finally distribute among children and 
others, Thiy distribution is called Harirlit. This strong 
faith in the god seems to enable them to pass through the 
period of confinement without danger. If the offspring of 
such women become strong, their strength is attributed to the 
merey of the said god. 

A women that follows the old prescribed practice has to take 
ght ond thép, and yo through a strict course of diet, abstaining 
altogether from the use of cold water or any cooling beverage. 
She has to undergo the action of heat for at least five hours 
aday. The newborn babe is rubbed all over with warm mus- 
tard oil—un application which is considered the best preserv- 


* Jhdl is a preparation of certain drugs to act as an antidote 
againet cold, puerperal fever. and other discnses incident to child- 
birth, It often proves efficacious. Tidy is the application of heat to 
the body. 

+ For observances during the period of preguancy, see Note A in 
Appendix. 
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ative of health in children. Exposure of the mother in any 
ahape is most strictly prohibited, and certain indigenous druga 
and warm applications are used as an antidote against all 
diseases of a puerperal character. 

While undergoing the throes of nature, the exhausted 
spirit of the expectant mother is buoyed up by the fond hope 
of having a male child, which, in the estimation of a Hindoo 
female, is worth a world of suffering. 

In the event of the child turning out a female, her friends 
try to encourage the mother for the moment with the assur- 
ance that the child is a male, a lovely and sweet child, ushered 
into the world under the peculiar auspices of the goddess 
Shasth{, Such assurances help very much to keep up her 
spirit for the time being, but when she is brought to her senses 
and does not hear the sound of the conch,* her delusion is 
removed, sorrow and disappointinent take the place of joy 
and expectation, her buoyant spirit collapses and a strong 
reaction sets in. She curses the day, she curses her fate. But 
“such is the make and mechanism of human nature” that she 
soon resigua herself to the wise dispensations of an overruling 
Providence. She gradually feels a stronger affection for the 
female child, and rears it with all the cure and tenderness 
of a mother ; she carcsscs and fondles it as if it were a boy, 
and her affection grows warmer with its growth. This is 
natural and inevitable. At the hirth of a male child, the 
occurrence is immediately announced by sankha-dhuné (the sound 
of the conch) ; musicians come without being sent for, and 
play the ¢om-tom: the fumily barber bears the happy tidings 
to all the nearest relatives, and is rewarded with presents of 
money and cloth. Oil, sweetmeats, fish, curdied inilk, and 
other things are presonted to the relatives and neighbours, 
who, in return, offer their congratulations. A rich Hindoo, 


* According to custom, ® conch or lerge shell is sounded at the 
birth of a mele child. Ite silonoe ia the sign of sorrow. 
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though he studies domestic economy very carefully, is, however, 
apt to loosen his purse strings at the birth of a son and heir. 
Forgetting her trouble and agony, the mother implores Bidhd- 
ta* for the longevity of the child. She gladly takes it to her 
breast, and her heart swells with joy every time she looks at 
ita face. 

On the second day after delivery, she gets a little sago and 
chiray-vdj4 (a sort of parched rice). On the third day, the 
same diet, with the addition of 2 single grain of boiled rice, and 
a little fried potatoe or pull-bull, that she may use those things 
afterwards with safety. On the fifth day, if everything is 
right, the room is washed and she is allowed to come out of it 
for a short time; a little boiled rice and moong-ddl is her 
diet that day. 

On the sixth day, the image of the goddess Shastht is wor- 
shipped in front of the room where the child was born, because 
sho is the protectress of all children. The pujé is called 
tho Seyteyrd-puja (worship). Offerings of rice, plantains, 
swoetmeats, clothe, milk, &c., are presented to the goddess by 
tho officinting priest, and the following articles are placed in 
the room for the Bidhété Purus (god of fate) in order that 
he may note down unsecn on the forehead of the child its 
future destiny, viz, a palm leaf, a Bengali pen with ink, a 
serpent’s skin, a brick from the temple of the god Shiva, and 
two kinds of fruit, datmord and zeyld, a little wool, gold and 
silver. On the cighth day is held the ceremony of Atcowray, 
or the distribution of cight kinds of parched pens, rice, sweet- 
meats, with cowries and pice, amongst the children of the 
house and neighbourhood. On the evening of that day, the 
children assomble, ond with a kulo (winnowing fan) go up 
three times to the door of the room, and beat it (the kulo) 
with small sticks, asking at the same in chorus “how is the 
child doing,” and shouting, “let it rest in pease on the lap of 


* Bidhété ia ghe god of fate. 
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its mother.” These juvenile ceremonies, if ceremonies they 
may be called, give infinite delight to the children, who aro 
,8ometimes prompted by the older members of the family to 
indulge in jocular abuso of the father, not of course to irritate 
but to amuse him. At the birth of a female child, in conse- 
quence of the depreciation in which it is held, this ccremony 
is observed on a very poor scale, On the thirty-first day after 
the birth, the ceremony of Shasthi-pnjé is again performod. 
Hence 2 woman, who has had twelve or more children, is called 
Shasthi-Buri, or “Shasthi's old woman.”  Befure a twig of a 
Bata tree, the priest, repeating the usual incantation, presents 
offerings of rice, fruits, sweetmeats, cloths, parched peas and 
rice, oil, turmerie, betel, betelnuts, two duck egzs, and twenty- 
one small wicker baskets filled with Ahai (parched rice) 
plantains and &dfded, which are all given to a number of 
women whose husbands are wlive. It ison this occasion that 
the priest is also required to perform the worship of the gud- 
deas Subackani,* one of the forms of Durgi. 

When the father first yocs to see the child, he pits a gold 
coin into its hand and lays his benediction on its heal Other 
relatives who muy he present at the time de the siune, 

All respectable Hindoos keep an exact record of the birth of 
a child, especial 
or astrokyger, who prepares a horoscope, in which he notes 
down the day, the hour, and the minute of the birth of the 
child, opens the roll of itu fate, and deseriles what shall happen 
to it during its life. These horoscopes are so much relied on, 
that if it ix stated therein that the stellar mangion under which 
the child was born was not good, and that it hall be exposed 
to sorious dangers, cither from sikness or accident, at any period 
of its lifo, every possible care is tuken, throngh Grahajég and 
Sastyén (religious atonement), to propitiate the god of fate, and 
ward off the apprehended danger before it comes to pass, These 





fuboy. Every family has its Duidajna, 











* For the populur story of the goddess Subschani, soe Note B, 
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papers are carefully preserved by the parents, who refer to them 
when anything important, good or evil, happens to the child. 
A Hindoo astrologer is s man of high pretensions ; he dives into 
the womb of futurity and foretells what shall happen to a man 
in this life, without suspecting for a moment that our Creator 
has not vouchsafod to us the powers of divination. In a court 
of justice these papers are of great value in verifying the exact 
ago of ® person; and at marriage, or rather before it, they are 
carefully consulted as to the character of the stellar mansion 
under which both the boy and girl were born, and the peculiar 
circumstances hy which they were surrounded. Many a match 
is broken off hecanse the sims in the zodiac do not harmonize ; 
for ingtunce, if the hoy be of the Lion-rass (sign) and the girl 
of the Lamb-rass, the one, it is said, will destroy the other. 
These papers, therefore, are of very great importance when @ 
matrimonial alliance is being uegotiated. 

When a imate child is six months old, the parents make 
preparations for the celebration of the Axnaprésan, or chris- 
teniny, when net only a name is given to the child, but it 
vets boiled rice for the first time. Ou this occasion, the father 
is required to perform a Biddhi Shrad, so called from the 
increase and preservation of the members of the family, Somo 
who live near Calcutta celebrate the rite by going to Kalt 
Ghit, and procuring a little boiled rive from one of the 
priests of the sacred fane at a cost of cizht to ten rupecs. 
When the rice is brought home, a few grains are put into the 
mouth of the child by a male member of the family. The 
ceremony being thas porformed, the child from that day is 
ullowod to take cooked food when necessary, Such families 
ua do not chooxe to yo to Kili Ghit, observe the ceremony 
at home, and spend from 200 to 300 rupees in feeding the 
Brahmans, friends and relatives, who, in return, offer their 
benediction and give from one to ten rupees each to the child, 
which being shaved, clad in a silk garment, and adorned with 
gold ornaments, is brought out for the purpose after the feast. 
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It is on such occasions that splendid dowries are settled on come 
ohildren, in grants of land or of Government securities, and 
T have known instances in which a dowry amounted to a lakh 
of rupees Of late years, the practice of making gifts to the 
child being regarded aa au obnosious tax, the good taste of 
some haa led them to confine the entertainment within the 
circumscribed limit of their own family. Superstition has its 
share in the choice of the name to be given to the child. The 
Hindoos are generally named after their gods and goddesses, 
under a belief that the repetition of such names in the daily 
intercourse of life will not only absolve them from sins, but 
give them present happiness and the hope of blesscdness to 
all eternity. Some pnreuts purposely give an unplensant. 
name to a child that may be born after repeated hereavements, 
believing that therchy the curses of the wicked will fall 
harmless on its head Such names are Nafar, Gobardian, 
Guie, Tincowri, Panchcowri, Dukhi, &e. In the case of girls 
a mother who hes many daughters, and does not wish for 
more, gives them such names as Askyauta (cessation), Arng 
(no more), Ghrind (despised), ChAi-chhi (an expression of con- 
tempt).* 

Except under extraordinary circumstancos, a Hindoo mother 
seldom engayes a wetnurse ; she coutinucs to mirse her child 
till it is three or four years old, and attends at the same time 


* Apart from the horrid practice of female infanticide, now put o 
stop to by a humane Governmunt, many instances might be given of 
the extreme detestation in which the birth of a girl is held evon by 
her mother. Among others I may cite the following: A woman, 
who was the mother of four daughters and of no eon, at the time 
of her fifth delivery Iaid aside one thousand rupees for distribation 
among the poor in the evont of her gotting anon, when, lo! she gave 
Dirth to a female child again, What did sho do? She at once flung 
aside the money, mournfully declaring at the ssmo time, that she 
had already four fire-brands incestantly burning in her bosom and 
this was the 4/th, which waa enongh to burn ber to death. 
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to her numerous household duties, which are by no means 
light or easy. Indolent loveliness, reclining on a sofa, is not a 
truthful picture of her life ; it may be she has to cook for her 
husband, because he is such an orthodox Hindoo that he will 
on no account accept food (such as rice, dal, vegetables, curry 
£0 $i§rom any other hand. In such families, the woman has 
to very early, perform her daily ablutions and attend to 
the duties of the kitchen ; and before nine the breakfast must 
be ready, as the husband has probably to attend his office at ten. 
It is not an uncommon sight to see a woman cooking, suckling 
her child, aud scolding her maid-servant at one and the same 
time. A Hindoo woman is not only laborious, but patient and 
submissive to a degrec ; let the amount of privation be ever eo 
great, she is seldom known to murmur or complain. All her 
happiness is centred in the proper discharge of her domestic 
and social dutica. So simple and unumbitious is a Hindoo 
female, that she generally considers herself amply rewarded if 
the food prepared by her hands is appreciuted by those for 
whow it is intended. It isa lamentable fact that, expert as 
she doubtless is in the art of cooking, she is totally incapable 
of nourishing the minds of her children with any solid intellee- 
tual food worthy of the name, As already indicated, she com- 
municates to her child what she can out of her own store of 
simple ideas and superstitions belicfs, but her best gift is the 
caro and tenderness which she Iavishes upon it, and the waken- 
ing of its young soul to return her love. 


qr. 
THE HINDOO SCHOOL BOY. 


ROM the time when the young Hindoo passes from the 
infant stage of * mewling and puking in the nurse's 
arms ” till ho goes to school, he is generally a hright-cyed, notive 
playful boy, full of romping spirits, the favonrite of all around 
him. His diet is light, and his health generally good. He 
‘usually runs about for three or four years in puris naturalibus, 
and among the lower classes a string is tied round his loins 
with a metal charm attached to frighten away the evil spirits. 
When he attains the age of five, the period fixed by his parents 
for beginning his education, he is sent to a Pateildé (vernacular 
infant school), not, however, without making a pudj to 
Saraswati, the goddess of learning. On the duy appointed, 
and it must be a lucky day uceording to the Hindoo almanae, 
the child bathes and puts on a new duh (ernment) and is 
taken to the place of worship, where the officiating priest bas 
previously made all the necessary armimyciments. Rice, fruits, 
and sweetmeats are then offered tu the goddess, who ix religi- 
ously invoked to pour her blessing on the heud of the child. 
After this, the priest takes awny all the things offered to the 
goddess, with his usual gift of one or two rupoes, and the child 
is taken by his parents to the Patsdlé and formally introduced 
to the Gurumahdshaya, or master of the school. With the 
natural curiosity of children all present gaze on the new comer 
as if he were a being of a strange specie. But the old boys 
soon become familiar with the new one, and a sort of intimacy 
gradually springs up amongst them In this country a boy 
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ig made to learn the letters of the alphabet, not by pronouncing 
them, but by writing them on the ground with a small piece of 
khari, or soft stone, and copying them over and over again until 
he thoroughly mastersthem. Five letters are set him at a time, 
After this he is taught to write on palm leaves with ink and 
a wooden pon, then ona slate and on green plantain leaves, 
and, finally, on paper. At every stage of his progress he is 
expected to make some present to his master in the shape of 
food, clothes, and money. A village school begins early in 
the morning, and continues till eleven, after which the boys 
are allowed to go home for their breakfast; they return at 
two, and remain in the school till evening, when all the boys 
are made to stand up iu a row, and onc of the most advanced 
amongst them shontsy out the multiplication and numeration 
tables, while all are taught to repeat after him and to commit to 
memory what they hear. With a view to encourage the early 
attendance of the hoys,a Gurumahdshaya sometimes resorts 
to the odd method of the Aathchhari system in his Pdtsdld, 
which means that all the boys are to have stripes of the cane 
on the hand, in arithmetical progression, in the order of their 
coming, that is, the first comer is to have one stripe, the second 
two, and so on, in conscentive order, The last Loy: is some- 
times made to stand on one leg for au hour or so to the infinite 
amusement of the cnrlicr comers. Tho system certainly bas a 
good effect in cnsuring carly attendance. 

The course of instruction in such schools embraces read- 
ing in the vernacular, a little of arithmetic and writing and 
the keeping of accounts for those who are thought clever boys. 
Stupid and wicked pupils are generally beaten with a cane, 
but their names are uever struck off the register, as is the case 
in English schools. Sometimes a truant is compelled to stand 
on one Ieg, holding up a brick in his right haud, or to keep his 
arms stretched out till he is completely exhausted. Another 
mode of punishment consists in applying the leaves of Bichutt 
(a stinging plant) to the back of a naughty boy, who natur- 
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ally emarta under the torture. The infliction of such cruel 
punishments sometimes leads the boys to conspire against the 
master for the purpose of retaliation, which generally results 
in bringing him to his senses. Hindoo boys are extremely 
sensitive, and are very apt to resent any affront to which they 
are cruelly subjected by their master.* The fee in a village 
school is from a penny to three-pence a head per month, but the 
master has additional perquisites in tho shape of victuals and 
pice, There is » common saying among the Hindoos that 
in twelve months there are thirteen pdrbans, or festivals, 
implying thereby, that there are far too many pdrbans. On 
every such occasion the boys are expected to bring presents 
for the master, and any unfortunate boy who fails to bring 
one is denied the usual indulgence of o holiday. Little 
boys are seldom fond of reading, they would gladly sacrifice 
anything to purchaso a holiday. It is not an uncommon 
thing for a boy to steul pice from his mother’s box in order 
to satisfy the demands of his master at the festival, The 
principle on which a village school is conducted is essontially 
defective in morality, Instead of teaching the rules of good 
conduct and enforcing the first principles of morality, it 
often sadly defeats the primary object of a good education, 
namely, the formation of a wound moral and virtuous 
character. It is a disgrace to hear a schoolmaster, whose con- 
duct should be a pattern of moral oxcellence, use towards his 
pupils, for little faults, the most vulgar cpithets, the effects 
of which are seldom obliterated from their minds, even in 


* Apropot, I may mention here the following incident. A few years 
back a well-known master of the Hindoo School being placed in a very 
awkward position, had to callin the aidof the Policv. Some Sailors 
and Negroes—always a set of desperate characterr—were retained by 
the boys for the purpose of insulting him in the public street, but the 
timely interference of the Police put a stop to the contemplated bru- 
tal asanult, This had the effect of inducing the master to behave in 
future with greater forbearance, if not with more sober judgment, 
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advanced life. However, such daya of obnoxious pedagogiam 
are almost gone by, never to come again, now that the system 
of primary education has been extended to almost every village 
in India, under the auspices of our liberal Government, Whilst 
on this subject I may state that some forty years ago our 
Government appointed the late Rev. William Adam to be the 
Commissioner of Education in Bengal. That highly talented 
and generous philanthropist submitted in his report to 
Government a scheme of education very similar to what is now 
introduced throughout Bengal. The scheme was then ignored 
on account of its great expense, and the Commissioner was 60 
disheartened at the apathy of Government towards the edu- 
cation of the masses, that a few days before his departure 
from Calcutta, when he took farewell of some of his most 
distinguished native friends, his parting words were to the 
following offoct: “Your Government is not disposed to 
encourage those who are its real friends.” This reproach has, 
however, been subsequently removed by the adoption of a 
primary system of education, The spirit of the times and 
the growth of enlightened sentiments have gradually inaugu- 
rated a comprehensive scheme, which, although still limited 
in its range, embraces the moral and intellectual improvement, 
of all the people.* 

In Calcutta, when a boy is six years old, his paronts are 
anxious to have him admitted into one of the public schoole, 
where he may have an opportunity to learn both the Vernacu- 
Jar and the English languages He may be said from that 
day to outer on the first stage, of his intellectual disintegration. 





* Dr, W. W. Hunter, President of the Education Commission, has, 
if I mistake not, euccessfully solved the important problem of Indian 
education. His comprehensive wcheme ia based on a system of 
primaty instruction, admirably adapted to carry the blessings of 
popular enlightenment to the most obscure parts of the empire, which 

+ will unquestionsbly render bie name fragrant amonget the teaming: 
milliona of India. 
a 
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The books that. are put into his hands gradually open his eyes 
and expand his intellect ; he learns to disoern what is right 
. and what is wrong ; he reasons within himself and finds that 
what he had learnt at home was not true, and is led by degrees 
to renounce his old ideas’ Every day brings before his mind’s 
eye the grand truths of Western knowledge, and he feels an 
irresistible desire, not only to test their accuracy but to 
advance further in his scholastic career. He is too young, 
however, to weigh well everything that comes in his way, but 
as he advances he finds the light of truth illumine his mind. 
His parents, if orthodox Hindoos, necessarily feel alarmed at 
his new ideas and try to counteract their infinence by the 
stereotyped arguments of the wisdom of our forefathers ; but 
however inimically disposed, they dare not stop his progress, 
‘because they see that Euglish education is the surcst passport 
to honor and distinction, In this manner he continues to 
move through the various classes of the middle schools till he 
is advanced to one of the higher educational institutions con- 
nected with the University, and attains his sixtceuth or seven- 
teenth year, which is popularly regarded as his marriageable 
age. 


Iv. 
VOWS OF HINDOO GIRLS. 


wes a girl is five years of ayv, she is initiated by an 
elderly woman in the preparatory rites of Bratas, or 
vows, the primary object of which is to secure her a good hus- 
Wand, and render her religious and huppy throughout life, 
While a boy is sent to the Piitsald, a girl is commonly for- 
hidden to read or write, but hay to begin her course of Bratas, 
The germs of superstition being thus carly implauted in her 
mind, she is more or less influenced by them ever after, 
Formed by nature to be docile, pliant and susceptible, she 
readily takes to the initial course of religious exercises, 

‘The first rite with which she has tu commence is exiled the 
“ Shiva-puji,” after the example of the goddess Durgi, who 
performed this ceremonial that she might obtain a good hus- 
band ; and Shiva is regarded as a model husband. On the 
30th day of Chaitra, being the Inst day of the Bengali year, 
she is required to make two little earthen images of this god, 
and placing them on the rind of u bael-fruit (wood-apple) with 
Jeaves, she begins to perform his worship ; but before doing so, 
she is enjoined to wash herself and change her clothes, a 
requirement which enforces upon her, thus early, cleanliness 
and purity in habits and mnnners, if not exactly in thought 
and feeling. Her mind being filled with young susceptibilities, 
she imbibes almost instinctively an increasing predilection for 
the performance of religious ceremonies Sprinkling a few 
drops of holy water on the heads of the images, she repeats 
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the following words: “Al! homage to Shiva, all homage to 
Shiva, all homage to Hara (another name of Shiva), all 
homage to Bajjara,” meaning two small earthen balls, like peas, 
which are stuck on the body of the images. She is then to 
become absorbed in meditation about the form and attributes 
of the god, and afterwards she says her prayers three times 
in connection with Shiva’s various names, which I need not 
here mention. Offerings of flowers and bael Jeaves are then 
presented to the god with an incantation. Being pleased, 
Mahddeva (Shiva) ix supposed to ask from heaven what Brate’ 
or religious ceremony Gauri (Durgi) is performing. Gauri 
replies, she ia worshipping Shiva, that she may get him for 
her husband, because, as said before, Shiva is a model husband. 

Then comes the Brata of Harior Krishna, The two feet of 
the god being painted in white sandal paste on a brass plate, 
the girl worships him with flowers and sandal paste. The god, 
seeing this, is supposed to ask what girl worships his fect, and 
what boon she wants. She replies: “ May the prince of the 
kingdom be my husband, may [ be beautiful and virtuous, and 
be the mother of seven wise and Virtuous sons aud two hand- 
wome daughters.” She asks that her daughters-in-luw may be 
industrious and obedient ; that her sons-in-law may shine in 
the world hy their good qualities ; that her granary and farm- 
yard may be always full, the former with corn of all sorte, and 
the latter with milch cows ; that when she dies all those who 
are near and dear to her muy enjoy long life and prosperity ; 
and that she may eventually, through the blessing of Hari, die 
on the banks of the sacred Ganges, and thereby procure an 
entrance into heaven. 

It is worthy of remark here that even young Hindoo girls, 
in the exercise of their immature discretion, make a distinction 
between the gods in the choice of their husbands. In the first 
Brata, that of Shiva, a tender girl of five yoars of age is 
taught, almost unconsciously as it were, to prefer that god to 
Krishna for her husband, because the latter, according to the 
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Hindoo Shistraa, is reputed to have borne a questionable 
character. E once asked a girl why she would not have 
* Krishna for her husband. She promptly answered that that 
god disported with thousands of Gopinfs (milkmaids) and 
was therefore not a good god, while Shiva was devotedly at- 
tached to his one wife, Durga The explanation was full of 
significance from a moral and religious point of view. 

The third Brata involves the worship of ten images. This 
requires that the girt should paint on the floor ten images of 
deified men, ay well as of gods, with pitali or rice paste. 
Offering them flowers and sandal paste, she asks that she may 
have « father-i like Dasaratha, the father of Rama Chandra ; 
# mother-in-law like Kausulyd, his mother; a husband like 
Rama Chandra himself; a dvyur, or husband’s brother, like 
Lakshinana, Réina’s younger brother ; a mother like Shasthi, 
whose children are all alive; like Kunti, whose three sons 
wore renowned for their justice, piety, courage, and heroism ; 
like the Ganges, whose water allays the thirst of all; like 
mother carth, whose patience is inexhaustible. And, to crown 
the whole, she prays that she may, like Durga, be blessed with 
aw affectionate aud devoted husband ; that, like Draupadi (the 
wife of the five Pandavas), she may be remarkable for her 
industry, devotion and skill in the culinary art; and that she 
may be, like Sité (the wife of Rama Chandrai, whose chastity 
and attachment to her husband were worthy of all praise 
‘These three Bratas take place in the Bengali month of Baisakh 
(April), which is popularly regarded us a good month for the 
performance of meritorious worky The praycr contained in 
them expresses the highest female wish in entire accord with 
the injunctions of the holy Shastra, but how often are the 
umiablequalities enumerated above lost in the actual conflicts 
of life, in which evil desires predominate and swallow up every 
generous impulae ! 

The next Brata is called the Sanjuti Brata. It is solely 
intended to ward off the thousand evils of polygamy—~an un- 
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natural institution, which ought to be prohibited ‘in every 
civilized community. To get rid of the consequences of this 
monstrous evil, a girt of five years of age is taught to offer her 
invocation to God, and in the outburst of her juvenile feeling 
is almost involuntarily led to indulge in all manner of curses 
and imprecations against the possible rival of her bed. Nor 
can we find fault with her conduct, because “an overmaster- 
ing and brooding sense” of some great future calamity thus 
early haunts her mind.. 

In performing the Sanjuti Brata, the girl paints on the floor 
with rice paste a variety of objects, stich as the hough of a flower 
tree; a palki (palanquin), containing a man anda woman, with 
the sun and moon over it; the Ganges and the Jamun, with 
borts on them ; the temple of Mahadeva with Mahadeva in it ; 
various ornaments of gold and precious stones, houses, markets, 
a garden, a granary, a farmyard and a number of other things, 
all intended to represent worldly prosperity. After painting 
these, she invokes Mahddeva and prays for his blessing, An 
elderly Indy, more experienced in domestic matters, then begins 
to dictate, and the irl repeats after her n volley of abuses and 
curses ayuinst her Suéin, or rival wife, in the possible future. 

“ There, stripped. fair rhetoric languixhed on the ground, 
And shameful Biltingegate her robes adorn.” 

The following wre a few specimens of the eunses; 1 wish 1 
could have transcribed them iu metre :— 

“ Bayri, Hayri, Bayri (a cooking utensil), 
May my Satin become a slave? 

Khéngrd, Khdngré, Khangré (a broomstick), 
May my Satin be exposed to infamy ! 

Hathé, Hathé, Hathé (a coukiug utensil), 
May I devour my Satin's head ! 

Gilay, Gilay, Gilay (a fruit), 
Bay my Satin have spleen ; 

Paki, Paki, Paki (a bird). 
May my Satin die and may I see her from the top of my house ; 

HMayna, Mayna, Mayne (a bird), 
May I never be cursed with = Satin / 
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May I cut an Aewatha tree, erect a house there, cause my 
Satin to die and paint my feet with my Satin's blood ! 

I might swell the list of these curses, but I fear they would 
grate upon tho ears of civilized readers. 
* Che performance of the Sanjuti Brata springs out of a desire 
to see a Satin, or rival wife, become the victim of all manner 
of evils, extending even to the loss of life itself, simply be- 
cause a plurality of wives is the source of perpetual disquietude 
and misery. By nature, a woman is so constituted that 
sho can never bear the sight of a rival wife. In civilized 
countries, the evil is forbidden by law, but in India the Legis- 
lature makes no provision whatever for its suppression, A 
feeling of burning jentousy is always aroused wherever there 
isa second wife to poison the perennial source of domestic 
felicity. So acutely sensitive is 2 Hindoo lady in this respect, 
that she would rather suffer the miseries of widowhood than 
be cursed with the presence of a Satin, whose very name 
awakens in her mind the bitterest and most envenomed feel- 
ings. She can make up her mind to give away a skare of her 
most valuable worldly enjoyments, but she can never give a 
share of her husbnand’s affection to any one on earth. To 
enjoy the exclusive monopoly of a husband's love is the life- 
long prayer of a Hindoo woman. She utters it in her earliest 
girlhood, and carries it with her until the Inst spark of life 
becomes extinct. This certainly indicates the prompting of 
a very strong natural feeling. 





Vv. 
MARRIAGE CEREMONIES. 


HE Hindoos have a strong belief that to solemnize the 
marriage of their children at an early age is 9 meritorions 
act, as discharging one of the primary obligations of life. 
They are, therefore, very anxious to ‘have their sons and 
daughters formally married during their own lifetime, Some- 
times children are pledged to exch other even in infancy, by 
the mutual agreement of the parents ; and in most cases the 
girl is marricd when a mere child of from eight to ten years, 
all unconseious as yet of the real meaning und obligations of 
the relation, although her girlish fancies have been .con- 
tinually directed to it. Matches in the case of ood familica 
are commonly brought about in the following way :— 

When an unmarried boy attains his seventeenth or 
eighteenth year, numbers of professional men, called Ghatake 
or matchmakers, come to the parents with overtures of 
marriage. These men aro destitute of principle, but know 
how to pander to tho frailties of human nature ; most of them 
are jgross flatterers, and endeavour to impose on the parents in 
the most barefaced manner. As they live on their wits, their 
descriptive powers and insinuating manners are almost match- 
Jess. When the qualities of a girl are to be commended, they 
indulge in a strain of exaggeration, and unblushivgly declare, 
“she is beautiful as a full moon, the symmetry of her person 
is exact, her tecth are like the seeds of a pomegranate, her 
voice is remarkably sweet like that of the cuckoo, her gnit is 
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graceful, she speaks like the goddeas Lakshmi, and will bring 
fortune to any family she may be connected with.” The 
Hindoos have a notion that the good fortune of a husband 
depends on that of the wife, hence a woman ia considered 
as an emblem of Lakshmi, the goddess of fortune. This is the 
highest commendation she can possess. * 

If the qualities of 2 youth are to be appraised, they des- 
cribe him thus; he is as beautiful as Kértik (the god of 
beauty), his deportment is that of a nobleman, he is free from 
all vices, he studies day and night ; in short, he is a precious 
gem and an ornament of the neighbourhood. The Hindooa 
know very well thant the Ghataks as a body are great impos- 
tora, and do not believe half that they say. From the day a 
matrimonial alliance is proposed, the parents on both sides 
begin to make all sorts of preliminary enquiries as to the 
purity of the caste, respectability and position in society of 
the parties concerned. When fully satisfied on these points, 
they give their verbal consent to the proposed union, but not 
before the futher of the boy has demanded of the father of the 
girl a certain number of gold and silver ornaments, as well as 
of Bardbharan,—i.e., silver and brass utensils, couch, dc, ex- 
clusive of (with but few exceptions) a certain amount of money 
in lieu of Fulskarjyé.¢ Before proceeding further, I should 
observe that of lave ycurs.a great change has taken place in 
tho profession of the Gkalaks. The question of marriage 


* I may be permitted here to observe en pasunt that even & 
civilized nation, in describing the beauty of a woman, is sometimes 
apt to adopt the flowery language of Hafiz, At a ministerial banquet 
sometime ago, the Lord Mayor of Loudon was reported to have said 
about the Princess of Walus: “She is perfection. she sparkles like » 
gem of fifty facets, che is light when she smiles. aud she ia beauty 
whenever you see lier.” 

t Presents of eweetmeate, fruite, clothes, flowers and sundry other 
articles on a protty grand scale from the bride to the bridegroom 
which will be described more in detail afterwards. 
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ia.a question, the solution of which rests, though not ab- 
solutely, yet chiefly, with the females, Their voice in such 
matters has a preponderating influence. Availing themeclves of 
this fact a new class of female Ghataks, or rather Ghatakis, have 
sprung up among the people. Hence the occupation of the male 
Ghataks ia nearly gone, except in rare cases where nice 
points of caste distinction are to be decided. The great 
influence of Shibf Ghataki and Badni’s mother—two vory 
popular female Ghatakis,—is well known to tho respectable 
Hindoo community of Culeutta. These two women have 
made a decent fortune by plying this trade. Though cer- 
tainly not gifted with the imaginative powers of a poctic 
bard of Rajpdtand,* their suasive influence is very telling. 
They have the rare faculty of making and unmaking matches. 
From the superior advantage which their sex affords them, 
they have free access to the inuer apartments of any house 
(even if it wore that of a millionaire)—a privilege their male 
rivals can never expect to enjoy. When likely to be batked 
by the subtlety of a competitor in triule, they contrive by 
their sncers to break the match. Their representations regard- 
ing a proposed union seldom fail to exercise a great influence 
on the minds of the zenana females. Relying on the accuracy 
of their description, which sometimes turns out te be exag- 
gerated, if not false, the mother and other Indies are often 
led to give their consent to a proposed union. The husband, 
awayed hy the counsel and importunity of his wife, is forced 
to acquiesce in her choice. He cannot do otherwise, because, 
aa our friend Babu Keshub Chandra Sen has very facetiously 
observed, “man is a noun in the objective case governed by 
the active verb woman.”¢ 


* A Rajpdt prince was mid to have given alakh of rupees to # 
bard in order to purchase his poetic praise in an ausomblage of bia 
countrymen. 

+ If we consult properly the pages of the hitory of India from the 
earliest period, we shall find abundant proofs of the very great influ- 
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When a Ghaiaki appears with thé proposal of a matrimonial 
alliance with an educated youth, the first question generally 
asked is, “Has he passed his examinations?” If so, “how 
many passes has he got?” meaning thereby, how many exami- 
nations of the University has he passed through? “Has he 
got any Jalpani, or scholarship?” These are difficult questions 
which must be satisfactorily answered before a negotiation can 
be effected. That a University degree has raised the marriage- 
able value of a boy, there can be no doubt. If be has suc- 
cessfully passed some of these examinations and got a scholar- 
ship, his parents, naturally priding themselves on their valuable 
possession, demand a preposterously long catalogue of gold 
omaments, which it is not often in the power of a family in 
middling circumstances easily to bestow. The parents of the 
girl, on the other hand, seeing the long list, demur at first to 
give their consent, but their demurring is of no avail, marry 
their daughter they must. The present ruinous scale of 
murringe expenses must be submitted to at auy sacrifice, and 
after deep cogitation they send a revised schedule (as if 
marriage were « mere matter of traffie), taking out some costly 
items, which would press heavily on the purse. In this 
manner the Ghataki goes backwards and forwards for some 
time, proposing concessions on both sides, and holding out 
delusive hopes of future advantages in the cvent of the 
carrying out of the marriage. There is a trite saying among 


ence of women, I cannot do better than give the following quota. 
tion from Tod's Annhls of Rajasthin. What led tothe wars of Réma? 
The rape of Sith. What roudercd deadly the feuds of the Yadus? 
The insult of Draupadi, What made prince Nala an exile from 
Nirwar? His love for Damayant{. What made Réjé Bharti abandon 
the throne of Avanti? The loss of Pingaid. What subjected the 
Hindu to the dominion of the Islamite? The rape of the princess of 
Canouj, In fine, the cause which overturned kingdoms, commuted 
the sceptre to the pilgrim’s staff, and formed the groundwork of all 
their grand epics, is woman, 
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the Hindoos, that “a matrimonial alliance cannot be complet- 
, ed without uttering a lakh of words.” 

The girl’s parents, on whose head falls thé greatest burden, 
are eventually led to succumb by the consideration that they 
have scoured a desirable match,—namely, a passed student. 
If not in affluent circumstances, as is genorally the case, 
they are obliged to raise the requisite sum of money by 
loan, which sows, in many instances, the sceds of much 
future embarrassment. At a very moderate calculation, 
a tolerably respectable marriage now-a-days costs hotween 
two and threc thousand rnpecs (about £200),—sometimes 
more. There is another native adage which says, “we want 
twine for thatching, and money for wedding.” A respectable 
Hindoo gentleman, who has four or five daughters to give in 
marriage, and whose income is not lurge, is often reduced to 
the greatest embarrassment by the extravagant expenses of a 
marriage. The rich do not care much what they are roquired 
to spend. All that they look for is a desirable match. It is 
the middle and poorer classes, who form by fur the largest part 
of the population in every country, that suffer most severely 
from the present high scale of matrimonial charges. The late 
Raja Rajkrishna, Babus Ramdulél Dey,* Nimac Charan Mal- 
lik, and other Hindoo millionaires, spent extraordinary sums 
of money on the marriage of their sons. The umount in each 
instance far exceeded a lakh of rupees. The annals of Réja- 
sthan furnish numerous examples of lavish expenditure, vary- 
ing from five to ten lakhs of rupees aud upwards, on the 
solemnization of nuptials. There was a spirit of rivalry which 
animated the princes to surpass each other in magnificence and 
splendour on such occasions, regardless alike of the state of 
their oxchequer, and the demoralizing effects of their conduct. 


* Besides the marriage expenses, thin man gave to his five eons-in- 
Jaw fifty thousand Rupeoa each, as well as a house worth ten thou- 
sund Rupees more. 
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Marzinges in’ euch a magnificent style are seldom to be seen 
in Caleutta now-a-days, not because of the distaste of the 
frople for such frivolities, but because of the lamentable 
decline and poverty of the former magnates of the land. It is 
painful to reflect that the present scale of marriage expendi- 
ture among the middle classes is in an inverse ratio to their 
income. The exertions made sometime ago by Munshi 
Pyéri Lal for the reduction of marriage expenses would have 
doubtless conferred a Insting boon on the Hindoo community, 
if the object had been crowned with success ; but as the Legis- 
lature has no control over such matters, relating as they do 
to purely private affairs, the noble scheme resulted in failure. 
It is quite optional with parties to go to heavy expenses on 
such occasions; no act of Government without the voice of 
the people could restrain thom in this respect. Any sociul 
reform to be permanent and effectual must be carried out by 
the will of the whole people, 

When the preliminarios of » marriage have been settled, a 
porson, on each side, is deputed by turns to see the boy and 
the girl It is customury to sce the girl first. When the 
friends of the bridegroom, therefore, come for the purpose, 
they sit down in the outer apartment of the house, whilst the 
bride is engaged in her toilet duty. A short time after, 
glittering in jewels and accompanied by a mnid-servant 
ag well og by the Ghataki, she makes her appearance. 
‘The first thing she does on entering the room is to make a 
prandm, or bow, to all present, and then she is asked to squat 
down on the clean white sheet spread on the fluor. A solemn, 
pause ensues fora minute or so, when oue of the company, 
more officious than the rest, breaks the silence by putting to 
her a few questions, She naturally fecls herself somewhat 
out of her element in the midst of so many strangers, and 
ahowa 0. degree of embarrassment almost distressing to witness. 
‘This internal agitation, arising partly from modesty and partly 
from anxiety, causes her even to stammer. Her engrossing 
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desire for the time being is, according to the early vow she has 
made, that’ she may have a good husband with lots of jewels. 
“What is your name, mother?” is the first question Sife 
may diffidently reply in a half suppressed voice “Giri Béid.” 
“Who is that sitting before you!”—perhaps pointing to the 
girl's father. She says, “My father.” “Can you road and 
write?” If she say ‘“‘yes,” she is asked to read a little out of 
her book. . 

The Ghatakt here plays the part of a panegyrist by admir- 
ing the amiable qualities of the girl, who, she adds, is the very 
type of Lakskmt (tho goddess of prosperity). While this exa- 
mination is going on in the outer epartment, the anxious 
mother, whose heart is throbbing as she watches the scene from 
behind a half-closed window, feels no case, witil she hears that. 
her daughter has acquitted herself creditably. Before the 
girl leaves the room, the futher or brother of the boy puts a 
gold mohur into her hand as a tangible proof of approval, and 
bids her retire. It is needless to say that she feels herself 
relieved, quite ylad and free, when she again secs the fices of 
her mother and sisters, whose joy returns with her return, 

This interview is called pakkd deykhd, or the confirmatory 
visit. All the Brahmins, Ghataks and Ghatakis, and other 
Kulins, who may be present un the occasion, receive from two 
to four rupees each. The servants of the house are not forgot- 
ten, they too receive cach a rupee. If this interview takes 
place in the morning, the partics return homo without break- 
fast, it being customary with them not to cat anything before 
bathing and performing their duily worship. If in the even- 
ing, they are treated toa good dinner, consisting of the best 
fruits of the season, sweet and sour milk, and sweetmeats of 
various kinds. It is on such ceremonivus occasions that the 
Hindoos make a diaplay of their wealth by serving the dinner 
to their new friends in silver salvers, plates, mugs and pdndda, 
(betel box). Almost every respectable gentleman keepa a 
good assortment of these silver articles They are, however 
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reserved for special purposes, and used only on special occa- 
sions Asa rule, the people are not, like Europeans, fond of 
investing their money in platedware, because it is, com- 
paratively speaking, of little exchangeable value in times of 
need and distress. 

It is now the turn of the boy to be examined in a similar 
way as to his scholastic acquirements. When the father and 
the relatives of the girl pay the return visit, they generally 
bring with them a graduate of the University. Should the 
Loy be one who has successfully passed the Matriculation 
standard, he is not subjected to so strict an examination as one 
who does not enjoy the same dignity. In both cases, however, 
they must undergo some examinution, in English literature, 
composition, grammuar, history, &c. However intelligent and 
expert at other times, a boy letrays a lamentable deficiency 
when required to uudergo un examination in the presence of 
his intended father-in-law and a University graduate. The 
thought of fuilure weighs heavy on his mind. He finds him- 
self bewildered in a maze of confusion. If he does not actual- 
ly stammer, he talks ut leust very slowly and diftidently ; and 
if called upon to write, his hand shukes, and he becomes 
extremely nervous After this trial is over, the boy retires 
with mingled feelings of misyiving and complacency. He 
receives, however, in his tarn a gould mohur, The gentlemen 
who have come to sce him are then asked to dinner in the 
way described above. The same display of silverware is 
made on the occasion, and ucurly the same amount of presenta 
of money made to the Brahmans, Kulins and others. 

When both parties are satisfied as to the dosirableness of 
the union, a lucky day is fixed for drawing up a pattra, or written 
agreement, in which, say a Kulin of superior caste engages 
in writing to give his son in marriage with the daughter of 
either a eeccond Kulin, or, as is often the case, of a Maulik, 
an inferior in caste. This Pattra is written by a Brahman 
on Bengali paper with Bengali pen and ink (as if English 
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writing materials would desecrate such a sacred contract), and 
it must consist of an odd number of lines, say seven or nine, 
An invocation to the Prajépati (Lord) must head the Pattra, the 
purport of which will run as follows: “1, Ram Chandra Basu, 
-do engage to give my second son, Gupin&th Basu, in marriage 
with Nabinmani Das{, the eldest daughter of Issen Chandra 
Datta, who is also bound by this contract ; the marriage to be 
solemnized on a day to be named hereafter.” Here the signa- 
tures of both the fathers, as well us of tho witnesses, follow, 
When finished, it is rolled up and tied with a red thread, The 
Kulin goutlemon hands it to the Mawik gentleman, when 
the latter cinbraces the former, and gives him at the same time 
Kula-marjadé and Pattra-darshani, as a mark of respect for 
his superior custe,—say about fifty rupees. The articles re- 
quired for the matrimonial contract are paddy, durva grass, 
turmeric, hetel-leaf, betel-nut, sandal paste, cowries (small 
shells) und dité,*—all which are considered as conducive to the 
future welfare of the boyt and girl, When the contract is 


~* A thin stuff like paper with which Hindoo fem: len the 
edges of their feet. A widow ia not allowed to use it. In the absenve 
of shoes, which they ure forbidden to wear, this red colour looking 
like slippers, huighteus the beauty of their tivy fect, It is applied 
once a we 

In the selection of w brilegroom, outward appearances ace nob 
always to be trusted. The Inte Babu Asbutash Dey, a millionaire, 
had a very beautiful grand-daughter to give in marringe, AB wes to 
be expected. (hatake and Ghatalix had been rammaging the whole 
town and its suburbs fora suitable match. one whu would possess all 
the recommendations of a good ciincation. u respectable family, and a 
fair, prepussessing appearunce—quulities which are rarely combined 
in one. Among others, the name of the jate Honorable Babu 
Dwarké Nath Mittra (afterwards a Judge of the High Court) was 
mentioned. He was then a bachelor, and his reputution as scholar 
was spread fat and wide. Somehow or other he was brought into 
the house of Babu Axhutaxh Dey for the purpose of giving the ladjps 
an opportunity ofeeeing him, His scholastic attainmonta were pro- 
nounced to be of a very superior order ; but, not being blessed with a 
prepoesessing appearance, he was rejected. 
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religiously r tified, a couple of conches—one for the bridegroom 
and another for the bride-~ are sounded by the females, 
announcing the happy conclusion of this important preliminary, 
at which all hearts are exhilarated. Arrangements are now 
made for the dinner of all who may be present at the time. 
Sometimes fifty to sixty persons are fed. Every care is taken 
to provide a good dinner for the delectation of the guests, and 
a, Patira on this scale costs from 300 to 400 rupees. The Brah- 
mang, Kulins, and others receive, as usual, presents of money, 
and return home replenished in body as well ag in purse. 

It is worthy of remark that though the distinction of caste 
still exerts its influence on all the important concerns of our 
social and domestic life, it is nevertheless fast losing its pres- 
tige in the estimation of the enlightened Hindoos. In former 
days a Kulin occupied a prominent position in society, be his 
character what it might ; but now-a-days the rapid spread of 
English education, and the manifold advantages derivable from 
it, have practically impaired his influence and lowered his 
dignity. A Aulin who happens to be the father of a girl mar- 
ried to a Maulik, is, in the present day, degraded to the rank 
of his traditional inferior, simply because he is the father of 
the girl; he must even be prepared to submit to all sorts of 
humiliation, aud continue to serve the Jfeulik father of the 
boy as long ax the connection lusts. At every popular festival 
for at least one year he must, according to his rank, make 
suitable presents to his son-in-law, failing which a latent feel- 
ing of discontout arises, which eventually ripens into an open 
and bitter quarrel, 

But to return to the marriage contract. After the enter- 
teinment, both parties consult the almanac and fix a day for a 
ceremony called Gdtra-haridré, or the anointment of the body 
with turmeric. On that day, after bathing and putting on a 
red bordered cloth,* the bridegroom is made to stand on 


In Hindoo marringes and other ceremonies of 4 similar nature, 
red ie the color indispensabiy necessary for all kinds of wearing 
D 
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grindstone surrounded by four plantain trees, while, five 
women (one must be of Bréhman caste) whose husbands are alive, 
go round him five or seven times, anoint his body with tur- 
meric, and touch his forehead at one and the same time with 
holy water, betel, betel-nuta, a Sri made of rice-paste in the 
shape of a sugarloaf, and twenty other little articles consisting 
of several kinds of peas, rice, paddy, gold, silver, &c. From 
this day, the boy carries about a pair of silver nut-crackers, 
and the girl a pair of kdjainéthé,* which must remain with 
them till the solemnization of the nuptials, for the purpose of 
repelling evil spirits, A little of the turmeric paste with which 
the body of the bridegroom has becn anointed is sent by the 
family barber to the bride in a silver cup, and she anoints 
her body with it. A number of other gifts follow, namely, a 
large brass vessel of oil, various kinds of perfumery, three 
pieces of cloth (one must be a richly embroidered, Benaros sdr¢, 
one a Dacca séri and the other red bordered), a small carpet, 
asilk musnud with pillows, two mats, some gold trinkets for 
the head, a few baskets of sweetments, some large fishes, sweet 
and sour milk, and a few garlands of flowers, &¢., which cost 
altogether from two to three hundred rupees, or sometimes 
more. A rich man sometimes gives a pair of diamond combs 
and flowers for the hair, of the value of two thousand rupees 
and upwards. From this, an idea may be formed as to the 
Javish expenditure of the Hindoos on marriages, even in these 
hard times. A few con afford it, but the many are put to 
their wits’-end to meet the demands thus made upon them, 
Two or three days after the ccremony of anointmont, the 
Bengali almanac is again consulted, and a lucky day is 


apparel ; even the invitation cards must be on red paper. Ted is the 
sign of joy and gaiety, as opposed to diack, which is held to be 
ominous. 

 Acollyriam case, which contains the black dye with which 
native females daub their own and their children’s eyelide, 
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appointed for the feast of Ahzbarrabhdd, so called from its being 
given just before the wedding. On this occasion the father of 
the bridegroom gives a grand entertainment to the male 
relatives of the family. As a counterpart to the same the 
father of the bride gives a similar entertainment to the female 
relatives of his own family, with this difference only, that in 
the former case no palkis are required, whereas in the latter, 
these covered conveyances have to be engaged for bringing 
the females, In either case the number of guests generally 
ranges from two to three hundred ; and as the present style 
of living among the Hindoos in the metropolis has become 
more expensive than that which prevailed in the good old days, 
partly from a vain desire to make an ambitious display of 
wealth, and partly from the unprecedentedly rapid increase of 
the population, which has, asa necessary consequence, con- 
siderably raised the prices of all kinds of provisions, an enter- 
tainment of this nature costs from four to five hundred rupees 
on ench side. The very best kinds of /uchis, hachurts, 
vegetable curries, fruits, sweetmcats* and other delicacies of 
the season have to be provided for this special occasion, 


* The Bengalis have become so much anglicised of Inte that they 
have not hesitatel to give an English namo to their sweetments. 
‘When the Inte Lord Canning was the Governor-General of India, it 
was said. bie Babu made a presont of some native sweetmenta to 
Lady Canning, who wns kindly pleased to accept them. Hence that 
aweetment is called the” Lady Canning,” and to this day no grand 
fenst among the Bengalis is considered complete unless the “ Lady 
Canning” sort is offered to the guests. The man that first made it is 
ssid to have gained much money by itssale. It is not the savoury 
taste of the thing that makes it eo popular. but the name of the 
illustrious Lady. While treating of the subject of Hindoo entertain- 
mente, it would not be out of place to make s few observations on one 
branch of it, for the information of European readers. At all public 
entertainments of the kind I am referring to, respectable Hindoos 
strictly confine themselves to regetable curries. Though those of the 
Séhta denomination (the followers of Kali and Durgé) have no reli 
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English friends are often invited to the marriages of 
rich families in Caleutta, and regaled with all sorte of deli- 
cacies from the Great Eastern Hotel. The family mansion 
ig aplendidly furnished and brilliantly illuminated. There 
is a profusion of pictures and chandeliers. All tho furniture 
and surroundings are indicative rather of an English than of a 
Native house. Dancing girls are hired to impart eclat to the 
scene. A nahabat, covered with tinsel, is put up in front of the 
house, where native musicians play at intervals, much to the 
satisfaction of the mother of the bridegroom and the boys of 
the neighbourhood ; and a temporary crescent-shaped scaffold- 
ing made of bamboos and omamental paper, is crected on the 
highway, bearing on it the inscription, “God gave the bride- 
groom.” Male and female servants receive presents of gold 
and silver bangles and move about the house gaily dressed in 
red. As tangible memorials of the happy union, presents of 
large brass pots, with oil, plates with swectmcats, fruits, and 
clothes, &e., are largely distributed mmong the Brahmans, 
and the friends and relatives of the family. This present 
is called Samajik. With the exception of Brélununs, who 
are content with returning hollow benedictionx, in which 
the sacerdotal class, as a rule, are no very liberal, every-one 
elue who receives a present mukes in return presents of 
clothes and swectmeats, the nearest relutives giving the most. 
costly. In times of great lagansha,- -i.e., in the height of the 
marriage season, —the demand for clothes and sweetmeats is 





gious scruples against using goat-meat (male) and onions in the shape 
of ourry, among select friends at home, yet they darc nob expoes 
themeelves by offering it to strangers. Hence, in large asscmblies, 
they strictly confine themselves to vegetable curries of different 
kinds, The principle is good, were it honestly observed ; because 
meat, if not necessarily, yet generally, is the concomitant of drink. 
Privately, however, both meat and drink are largely used. Respect- 
able females are entircly free as yet from these carnal indulgences. 
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really cnormous, Dealers in those things make a harvest of 
profit and “the town becomes a jubilee of feasta.” 

During the night preceding the marriage, the women 
both the families scarcely sleep, being busily engaged in 
making all sorts of preparations for the next day. Very 
early in the morning, five Ayows, or women whose husbands are 
alive, take with them a light, a knife, a Sree, a Barandéld, con- 
taining sundry little articles described before, a small brass 
pot, some swectmeats, chird and murki, oil, betel, betel-nuts 
and turmeric, and go te the nearest tank, sounding a conch, 
and touching the water with the knife, fill the brass pot with 
water, The above articles having been presented as an offer- 
ing to the brass pot, the females reccive a portion of the 
eatables and return home still sounding the conch, which is a 
necessary accompaniment of all religions ocremonies. 

What [am now abont to describe may be called the first 
miarriage, becuse it is invariably followed by a second cere- 
monial when the union is really consummated. But it pro- 
perly forms the bindiug ceromony, as coustituting the marriage 
relation between the two youthful parties, with all its legal 
and social rights, even if they should not be spared to live 
together as husband and wife. The emptiness and superfi- 
ciality of the relation, especially on tho side of the childish 
bride, will be Int too apparent ; and it but too often results, 
in this uncertain life, in the prolonged misery of a virgin 
widowhood. 

On tho day of the marriage both the bridegroom and the 
bride are forbidden to eat anything except a little milk and a 
little fruit. The father of the bride also fasts, as well as the 
officiating pricsts of the two families About twelve o'clock 
in the day, the Maulik fumily sends presents of clothes, 
swectmenta, fish, sour and sweet milk, and some money, say 
about twenty-five rupees, to the house of the Kulin family, 
asa mark of honor to the latter, duo to his superior caste, 
This present is called Adhibdssy. Both the fathers are also 
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required, during the day, to perform the ceremony of Wénnf- 
muka, or Biddhi-shrédha,—a ceremony, the meaning of which, 
as said before, is to make offerings to the manes of ancestors, 
and to secure the increase and preservation of progeny. 

After the performance of these ceremonies, both the 
bridegroom and the bride put on a new red-bordered dhuté 
and sdri respectively at their several houses, and are made to 
bathe ; and five women whose husbands are alive touch their 
forcheads with sundry little things, as mentioned before. 
They afterwards yo through a few minor rites, which are 
purely the inventions of the women, not being at all enjoined 
in the SAdstras, It is obvious that the primury object of all 
these female rites is to promote conjugal felicity. Strange 
ag it may appear, the mother of the bridegroom eats seven 
times (of course but little at a time) that day through a fear 
Test the bride, when she comes howe, will ive her but seanty 
meals,* while the mother of the bride docs not eat anything 
until the imarriage ceremony is over, being impressed with a 
notion that the more she fasts then the more she will get to 
cat afterwards. 

The females on the side of the bride, with the help of a 
matron, exercise their utmost ingenuity, end rack their brains, 
in devising all manner of contrivances purtnking of the 
character of charms to win the devoted attachment of the bride- 
groom towards the lovely little bride. ‘They resort to many 
petty tricks for the purpose which are too absurd and childish 
to be dwelt upon, Credulous as they naturally are, not to 
speak of the normal weakness of their intellect, they fondly 





* The cause of the fear is as follows: When Kartik (the god of 
beauty and the son of the goddess Durgh) went ont to marry, he 
forgot to take with him the usual pair of nut-orackers. When he 
remember <4 thiv on the way, he immediately returned home, and to 
his groat surprise saw hie mother eating with her ten bands, On 
asking the reston, he was told that it was lost, when he should bring 
hia wife, sho should not give her the proper quantity of food. 
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imagine thet their thuk-thak, or trick, is sure to triumph and. 
produce the desired effect. To give an instance or two. 
They write down in red ink on the back of the Piray, or 
wooden seut on which the bride is to sit, the names of twenty- 
one uxorious husbands, aud go round the bride seven times. 
They also write the name of the goddess Durgé, on the silk 
sdri or garment which the bride is to wear at the marriage 
ceremony, becuuse Shiva, her husband, was excessively fond of 
her. They place before her the Chandi-Puthi, a sacred book 
treating of Durgé and Shiva, while her mouth is filled with 
two betel-nuts to be afterwards chewed unawares with betel by 
the bridegroom. Meantime active preparations are made on 
both sides for the wuspicious sulemnization of the nuptials. 
At the house of the bridegroom, arrangements are made for 
iNumination and fireworks, and the grand Ndgdrds announce 
the approaching departure of the procession. Imitations of 
Mountains and pexcocks are made of colored paper, spacious 
enough to accommodate a dozen persons ; hundreds of khés- 
gaylap and silver staves are seen on the roadside ; groups of 
singers and musicians are posted here and there to give speci- 
mens of the vulgur songs of the populace; a Sukdsan, or 
bridegroom's seat, cleyuntly fitted up, is brought out with two 
boys gaily dressed to fun the bridegroom with chémars ;* 
hundreds of bluc and red lights are distributed among the 
awarthy covlivs, who are to use them on the road when the 
procession inuves. The bridegroom, after washing, is helped 
to put ou a suit of superbly embroidered Benares kinkab 
clothes with a pearl necklace of great value, besides bangles 
and amnlets sect with precious stones, aud garlands of flowera. 
Darwans and guards of honor are panided in front of the 
house ; and in short, nothing is omitted to render the acene 
imposing. As has been alreudy observed, there is a growing 
desire among the Hindoos to imitate English manners and 


© The chdmars are faus made of the tails of Thibet cows. 
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fashiona. A marriage procession is considered quite incomplete, 
unless bands of English musicians are retained ; and a caval- 
eade of troopers, like a burlesque of the Governor-General’s 
Body Guard, is seen to move forward to clear the way. A 
Cook’s carriage with a postillion is not unfrequently observed 
to suspersede the old Sukdsan or gilt Palki. 

Before the bridegroom leaves home he says his prayers to 
the goddess Durgé, and makes his preparatory jdttrd (depar- 
ture). At this time his mother asks him, “ Hdbd, where are 
you going?” Ho answers, “To bring in your Jésé, or maid- 
servant.” Before leaving he reccives from her a few instruc- 
tions as to how he should conduct himself at the house of his 
father-in-law. He is to gaze on the stars in heaven, to keep 
his feet half on the ground and half on the wooden seat when 
engaged in performing any ceremony, und not to use any other 
betel than his own The object of these instructions ix to 
thwart the intention of his mother-inlaw to make him an 
uxorious husband,—a wish in which his mother docs not share 
at all, because it is calculated to diminish his regard for her. 
In the majority of cases the wish of the mother-in-law prevails 
over that of the mother, as is quite natural, 

He has next to perform the rite of Kanohanjuli, gur- 
rounded by all the women of the family. A small brass plato 
containing rice, a smal! wooden pot of vermilion, and one 
rupec, are thrown right over his head by his father into the 
séri, or robe of his mother, who stands behind lim for the 
purpose of receiving the same. This ix the signal for hiw 
to come out, and if all arrangements arc complete, take his 
seat in the bridal aukdsan, or carriage. The procession 
moves forward amid the increasing darkness One or two 
European constables march ahead. The usual cortégo of 
stalwart darwans follow. The torches and flambeaus aro 
lighted. The Xhdsgaylapwéilas are ranged on both sides of 
the road; in the midst are placed bands of English and 
mative musicians. Parties of singers in fomale dress begin 
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to sing aid dance on the Maurpankhi, borne on the shoul- 
ders of coolies, The flaring torches are waved around the 
procession. Blue and red lights are flashed at intervals 
Noise, confusion, and bustle ensue. Men, women, and children 
all fiock to see the tamési Mischievous boys try to steal 
the lights. And, to lend enchantment to the scene, gay 
Babus in open carriages, in their gala dresses, bring up the 
rear. It is on such occasions that modest beauties and newly- 
married brides (baus) come out of the zenana, and, unveiling 
their faces, stand on the tops of their houses on both sides of 
the road, in order to feast their eyes on all the pompous 
accompaniments of a marriage procession. As soon as the 
procession arrives near the house of the bride, the people of 
the neighbourhood assemble in groups to have a sight of the 
lord of the day; and four or five gentlemen of the bride’a 
party advance to welcome the bridegroom and his friends, who 
enter amid the starcs of the idle and the salutations of the 
polite, The barber of the family brings out a light in a sard 
(earthen vexsel) and places it on the side of the road. 

As the initiatory rite of the auspicious cvent, the females 
blow the conch-shell in the inner apartment, and some more 
impatient than the rest peep through the latticed corridor or 
window, while tho bridegroom ig slowly conducted to his appro- 
priate acat of red satin with embroidered fringes, having three 
pillows of the same stuff on three sides, An awning is sus- 
pended over the spacious court, which ix splendidly illuminated 
with gus lights. Polite and complimentary good wishes 
according to refined native ctiquette are exchangod ou both 
sides, comparing favorably with the-rude manners of past times, 
‘Come in, come in, gentlemen, and sit down, please,” is the 
general cry. “Bring tobacco, bring tobacco, for both Brahmans 
and Sudrag,” is the next welcome expression. Boys, especially 
the brother-in-law of the bridegroom, now bring him a couple 
of betel-nuta, to be cut with tho pair of nut-crackers ho holds 
in hia hand, He objects and hesitates at first, but no excuse is 
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admitted, no plea heard, he must out them in the best way he 
can.* When all the guests are properly seated, numbera of 
school-boys sit face to face and begin to wrangle, much to the 
amusement of the assemblage. As English education is now 
all the ‘go’ among the people, questions in spelling, yrammar, 
geography and history, are put to each other. The fullowing 
may be taken as a specimen: Ashntash aska Bholanath, 
“Tu what school do you read?” Bholanath answers, “In the 
Hare School.” A. continues, “ What books do you read?” 
B enumerates them. A. asks, “What is your pedugogue’s 
name?” B, a little confounded, remains quiet, meditating 
within himself what could a pedugogue mean, A. drawing 
nearer, asks him to spell the word, housewife? B. answers, 
“huzcif” A. laughs heartily, iu which he is joined by 
other boys. Coutinuing the chain of interrogations, he asks 
B. to parse the sentence : “To be good is to be happy.” B 
hanging down his head, attempts, but fails “Where is 
Dundee, and what is it fawous for?” B. answers, “ Dundee 
isin Germany.” (laughter), A, pressing his adversary, con- 
tinues “ What was the cause of the Trojan war?” B, auswers 
hesitatingly, “The golden fleece !” Thus discomfited, B. takes 
refuge in ignoble silence, while A., in a triumphant mood, 
moves prominently forward amidst the plaudits of tho assem- 
bled multitude. “Long live Ashutash,” ix the universal 
blessing. 

Here two or three professional genealogists, wearing tunics 
and turbans, stand up, and in measured rhyme revit the 


* Even the minutest thing in the domestic economy of a Hindoo 
family iv fraught with meaning: the nuts are kept all-day in the 
bride's mouth and are‘saturated with her saliva. When eut by the 
hand of the bridegroom they are supposed to possess o peculiar virtue. 
Somebow or other, the bridegroom must. be made to use them in spite 
of the warniug of bia mother, forbidding him to use them on ‘any 
sccount. When used, his love for his wite is supposed to be intensified, 
which is prejudicial to the interests of his mother. 
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genealogical table of the two families now affianced, blazoning 
forth the meritorious deeds of each succeeding generation. 
They keep a regular register of all the aristocratic Hindoo 
families, especially of the Kulin class, and at respectable 
marriages they are richly rewarded. it is quite amusing to 
hear how seriously they rehearse the virtuous acts of the 
ancestors, carefully refraining from making any allusion to 
disreputable acta of any kind. Though not equal to Chundé, 
the inimitable bard and pole-star of Rajasthdn, as Colonel Tod 
calls him, their services are duly appreciated by all orthodox 
Hindoos, who exult in the glowing recital of ancestral decds, 
Their language is so guarded and flattering that it can offend 
nobody, except such as do not reward them. Having the 
genealogical table in their possession they can easily turn the 
good into bad, and vice versé, to serve their own selfish ends 
An upstart, or one who has a family stain, pays them liberally 
to have his name inserted in the geucalogical register, and to 
he mentioned in laudatory terms, 

In the Thékurddlda, or chunder of worship, all prepara- 
tions for the solemnization of the nuptials are now made. 
The couch-cot, bedding, carpet, embroidered and wooden 
shoes—here English shoes will not do—gold watch and chain, 
diamond ring, pearl necklace, and one set of silver and one 
set of brass untonsils,* are’ arranged in proper order ; and 
flowers, sandal-paste, durva grass, holy water in copper pans, 
and kusa grass, are placed before the priests of both 
parties The bridegroom, laying aside his embroidered robe, 
ig dressed in a red silk cloth, and taken to the place 
of worship, where the bride, also attired in a silk adri, 
veiled and trembling with fear, is slowly brought from 
the female penctralin on a woodon seat borne by two 
servants, and placed on the left side of the bridegroom. 


* The articles consist of silver Gharé, Giru, Bath6, Théllé, BAti, 
Glass, Reykéb, Dabar, Dipay aud Pikdén. 
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Her agitation when brought before the altar of Hymen is 
greatly soothed by the wealth of gold ornaments—the sum 
mum bonum of her existence—with which her person is adorn- 
ed. The officiating priest puts into the hands of the bride- 
groom fourteen blades of kusa grass in two small bundles, 
which he winds and ties round his figures. The prieat then 
pours a little holy Gunges water into the bridegroom’s right 
hand, which he holds while the father-in-law repeats a manéra, 
or incantation, at the close of which he lets it fall, Rice, 
flowers, and durva grass are next given him, which he lays 
near the oopper pan containing the holy water. Water is 
presented as at first with a prayer, then sour milk, then again 
water, The officiating priest now directs him to put his hand 
into the copper pan, and placing the hand of the bride on 
that of the bridegroom ties them together with o garlund 
of flowers, when the father-in-law says; ‘Of the family of 
Gautama, the great grand-daughter of Rim Charan Basu, the 
grand-daughter of Bailloram Basu, the daughter of Ramsun- 
der Basu, wearing such and such clothes and jewels, I, Dwariki- 
nith Basu, give to thee, Oma Charan Datta, of the fumily of 
Bheradday, the great grandson of Dinanéth Datta, the yrand- 
son of Shib Charan Datta, the son of Jadundith Dutta” The 
bridegroom says, “1 have received her.” The father-in-law 
then takes off the garland of flowers with which the hands 
of the married pair were bound, and pouring some holy 
water on their heads, pronounces his benediction, A piece of 
silk cloth, callgd Lajjé-bastra, is thon put over the heads of 
the boy and girl, and they are asked to look at cach other 
Sor the first time in their lives. While the marriage ceremony 
is being performed, the boy is made to wear on his head a 
conical tinsel bat. Here the barber of the bridegroom gives 
to the priest a little khat (parched rice) and a little ghee, 
which are offered with durva grass to the god Brahmi: A 
very small piece of coarse cloth called gantchhdrd, or knotted 
cloth, containing in all twenty-one myrobalans, boyrd fruit 
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and bj tel-nuta, is tied to the silk dholjé, or scarf, of the bride- 
groom, which is fastened again to the silk garment of the bride, 
thus symbolising a union never to be severed. The married 
couple are then taken into the inner court, where the women 
are waiting on the tiptoe of expectation, clasped for a moment 
in a rapturous embrace. As soon as the boy appears, or rather 
before his appearance, conch-shells are again blown, and he is 
made to stand on a stone placed under a small awning called 
chkddidhtalah, a tetaporary shed, surrounded on four sides by 
plantain trees’ By way of merriment, some women greet him 
with haye-amla mixed in treacle, some pull his cars, notably 
his sisters-in-law, while matrons cry out “ udu, ulu, ulu,” sounds 
indicative of excessive joy. It would reyuire the masterly pen 
of a Sir Walter Scott to adequately delineate the joyous 
feelings of the women on such un auspicious occasion. 

The bridegroom is mate to wear on his ten fingers ten rings 
made of twigs of creepers, and his hands are tied by a piece 
of thread as long as his body. Putting betwixt them a weaver’s 
shuttle, the mother-in-law says, — “I have bound thee by 
thread, bought thee with cowries, and put a shuttle betwixt 
thy hands, now bleat thou like a lamb,* Bépu,”—o term 
of endearment. She also closes his mouth by touching his 
lips with o padlock, symbolically fastening the same with 
twenty-one pins, thut he may never scold the girl; touches 
his nose with a slender bamboo pipe and breaks it after- 


* I bave known a young colleginn of 4 rather humourous disposi- 
tion really bleat like a lamb at the marringe, to the great amusement 
of all the women except his mother-in-law, who, simple as she was, 
took the matter in a serious light, and became quite dejected on 
acoount of the great stupidity of her son-in-law (for she could not 
take it in any other sense) ; but her dejection gave place to joy when 
in the Bdsarghar—the sleeping room of the happy pair for the night 
—she heard him outwit all the women present. It is obvious that 
the meaning of this part of the female rite is to render the husband 
tame and.docile as a lamb, especially in his treatment of his wife, 
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wards, throws over his body treacle and rice, as well as the 
tefuse of Spices pounded on a grindstone, which has been 
kept covered ina bag for eight days, by two women whose 
husbands are alive, and finally touches his lips with honey and 
small images made of sugar, that he may ever treat his wife 
like a sweet darling. 

Afterwards the mother-in-law, with several other married 
women adorned with all their costly ornaments and dressed 
in their best attire, touches his forehead with Sri, Barandd/d, 
a winnowing fan, plantain, betcl and betel-nuts ; and here the 
silk scarf of the hoy, of which mention has been made before, 
is again more closely fastened to the silk garment of the 
girl, and remains with her for eight days, after which it is 
returned, accompanied by presents of swcetmeats, fish aud 
eurdled milk. These puerile rites, purely the invention of the 
‘women, are intended to act as charms for securing the love and 
affection of the husband for his wife. The wish is certainly a 
good one, but often the agencies employed fuil to produce the 
desired effect. ‘Charms strike the sight, but merit wins 
the soul.” Before the marriage ceremony is concluded, the 
boys of the neighbourhood make the usual demand of Grém- 
vati and Bérwéri-pujé. At first, in a polite way, they ask 
the father of the bridegroom for the gift. He offera an 
amount, but they insist on having more. After some alter- 
cation, in which sometimes high words and offensive languago 
are made use of,* the matter is eventually settled on payment 





© In former days unpleasant quarrels were known to have arisen 
between the two parties from very trivial circumstances. The frienda 
of the bridegroom. often pluming themselves on their special prero- 
gutives sa members of the stronger party, readily rosented even the 
slightest insult offered to them unintentionally by the bride's party. 
‘These altercations sometimes terminated in blows, if not in lacerated 
limbs. Instead of waiting till the conclusion of the ceremony, the 
whole of the bridegroom's party has been known to retarn home 
without dinner, to the great mortification of the other party. There 
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of a! wasonable sum. This money is used in giving # foast 
“to the boys of the neighbourhood, reserving a portion for 
the Béruéri-pujé,—a mode of worship which will be described 
in another place. 

As an epilogue to the nuptial rite, the bridegroom continues 
to stand on a stone, while two men setting the bride on a 
wooden seat, and lifting her higher than his head, make three 
circumambulations, asking the females at the same time which 
is taller, the bridegroom or the bride? The stereotyped 
response is, “the bride.” This being done, the women throw- 
ing a piece of cloth over the heads of both, desire them to 
glance at cach other with all the fond endearments of a wedded 
pair. As is to be expected, the coy girl, almost in a state of 
trepidation, casts but a transient look, and veils her face 
instantly ; but the boy, young as he is, feels delight in view- 
ing the lovely face of his future wife. This look is called 
Shuvadristi, or “tho auspicious sight,” a harbinger of future 
felicity. 

The bridegroom returns to the Téhkurddldn or place of 
worship, and performs the concluding part of marriage cere- 
mony, while the officiating priest, repeating the usual incanta- 
tion, presents the burt offerings (Joma) to the gods, which 
terminates the religious part of the rite.* But before the 


is @ common saying among the Bengalis that “ he who is the enemy 
of the house should go to a marriage party.” It used to be a com- 
mon sport with the friends of the bridegroom to cut with a pair of 
aciasora the bedding at the house of the bride. But happily such 
practices are of rare oocurrence now. 

* An English gentleman, familiarly acquainted with the manners 
and customs of the country, once advised a Native friend of his to go 
to England with a number of Hindoo females and exhibit there all 
the important social and domestic ceremoniala of this conntry in a 
place of public resort. The very circumstances of Hiudoo females 
performing those rites in the manner in which they are popularly 
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bridegroom leaves the place of worship, the officiating prieats 
of both sides must have their dakshind, or pecuniary reward.’ 
If the boy be of the Maulik caste, and the girl of the Kulin 
caste, the former must give double what the latter gives, 
i, ¢, 16 rupees and 8 rupeca Here, as in every other in- 
stance, the superiority of caste asserts its peculiar privileges. 
The professional genealogists, after concluding their recitation 
and singing their cpithalamiums, also come in for their share 
of the reward, but they are generally told to wait till the next 
day, when, in common with other Ghataks, they receive their 
recompense. ‘The bridegroom is then permitted to have a 
little breathing time, after the infliction of so many religious 
and domestic rites, which latter formed the special province 
of the women. 

The head of the family now stands up before the assembly, 
and asks their permission to go through the ceremony of 
Mdld-Chandan, or the distribution of sandaled garlands. 
This is done to pay them the honor due to their rank The 
Dalapati, or the head of the order or party, almost invariably 
receives the first garland, and then the assembled multitudes 
are served. For securing this hereditary distinction to a 
family, Jarge sums of money have been spent from time to time 
by millionaires who had risen from an obscure position in life 
to a state of groat affluence. The late Raji Rijkrishna Baha- 
dur, Babus Ram Dulil Dey, Krishna Rim Bayu, Madan Mohan 
Datta, Sinti Rim Singhi, Ram Ratan Rai and others, expend- 
ed upwards of a Iakh of rupces, or £10,000 each, for the 
possession of the enviable title of Dalapati, or head of a 
party. The way by which this noble distinction was sccured 
was to induce first-class Kulina, by sufficient pecuniary 


eelebrated here, would be sure to attract a very large audience. The 
marriege ceremonies slone would form a regular night of enchant- 
ment. The time will certainly come when the realization of auch an 
ingenious idoa will no longer be held Utopian. 
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inducelients, to intermerry -into the family of the would-be 
Dalapati, The generally impoverished condition of the 
old aristocracy of the land, and the onward march of intellect 
teaching the pcople to look to sterling merit for superiority 
in the scale of society, have considerably deteriorated the 
value of these artificial distinctions. The progress of educa- 
tion has opened a new era in the social institutions of the 
vountry, and an enlightened man of low caste is now-a-days 
more estcemed than an empty-titled Dalapati, whose social 
atatus is not to be estimated by the numbers of Kulins he is 
connected with, but by the extent and character of his services 
to society. 

+ The bridegroom next dines with his friends outside, not- 
withstanding the importunities of the women for him to dine 
in their presence in the inner apartment, that they may have 
an opportunity to indulge in merriment at his expense. Asa 
tule, the Brihtnans dine first, and then the numerous guests 
and attendants, numbering sometimes one thousand. Despite 
the efforts of the friends of the bride to prevent unwelcome 
intrusion, from a natural apprehension of rmming short of 
supplies, which, on such occusious, are procured at enormous 
cost, many uninvited persons, in the disguise of respectable 
looking Babus, contrive somehow or other to mingle in the 
crowd, aud behave with such propriety as to clude detection, 
The proportion of mule intruders is larger than that of females, 
simply because the latter, however barefaced, cannot entirely 
divest themselves of all modesty. It would uot be above the 
mark to put down the number of the former at twenty per 
cent, Such men are professional intruders; they are entirely 
devoid of self-respect, and lead a wretched, demoralized life. 
Foreigners can have no idea of the extent to which they carry 
on their disreputable trade, including in their ranks some of 
the highest Bréhmans of the country. It is not an uncommon 
sight, on such occasion, to behold numbers of people after 
dinner carrying off bundles of /vchis (fine edibles) and sweot- 
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meats in their hands, which methrants* threaten to touch and 
defile. 

‘When full justice has been done to the feast provided for the 
occasion, the crowd melts away and streams out at the door, 
well pleased with the reception they have had. It is much 
easier to satisfy men than women in this respect. The latter re 
naturally fastidious, and the least shortcoming is sure to be 
found fault with. When confusion and bustle have subsided, the 
bridegroom is slowly conducted into a room in the inner apart- 
ment, which bears the euphoniows name of Bésarghar, the 
bed-chamber of the happy pair, or rather the store-houso of 
jokes and banter, where are met his wife, bis mother-in-law,+ 
and the whole galaxy of beauty. The very name of dsarghar}. 


* Women of the sweeper-carte, 

+ According to the rules of Hindoo society, a mother-in-law is nob 
permitted to appear before her son-in-law; it is covsidered not only 
indecorous but scandalous ; honce she always keeps her distance from 
her aon-in-law, but on this particular night, ber presonce in the room 
with other women is quite consistent with feminine propriety. In the 
cane of a very young son-in-law, however, a departure from this rule 
is not reprehensible. 

} In the suburbs of Calcutta and rural districts of Bengal, females, 
more particularly among the Bribman class, are allowed to have great 
liberty on this. special occasion. Laying aside their instinctive mo- 
desty, they entertain the bridegroom not ouly with epithalaminms but 
with: other amorous songs, having reference to the diversions of 
Krishna with his mistress, and the numerous milkmaids. Undet an 
erroneous impression that they are singing holy songs, they unwit- 
tingly trumpet the profligate character of their gud. These songs 
are generally known by the names of sakAisanghdd and biraha; the 
former consist of news conveyed by the principal milkmaids regarding 
hia mistress, to whom he oftentimes proved falee, and the latter of 
isappointed love, broadly exhibiting the prominent features of his 
vensuous life. Frail as women natorally are, the example of uch a 
god, combined with the sanction of retigion, has undoubtedly a ten- 
dency to impair their virtue. To atrike a death-blow at the root of 
the evil must be the work of time. The essential elements of the 
‘Hindoo character must be thoroughly recast. 
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suggests to a female a variety of ideas at once amusing 
and fascinating. Nursed from her cradle in a state of per- 
fect seclusion, and immersed im all the drudgeries of a 
monotonous domestic life, she is glad of any opportunity to 
share in the unrestrained pleasure of joviality. The mother- 
in-law, throwing aside conventional restraint, introduces her- 
solf, or is introduced by other women, to her son-in-law. They 
pull the poor lud’s ears, in spite of his earnest protestations, 
and if they do not know what flirtation is, they assail him 
with jokes which quite puzzle him and bewilder his senses, 
They burst into roars of laughter and make themselves merry 
at his oxpense ; he fecls himself almost helpless and unpre- 
pared to make « suituble repartee, and is at length driven into 
all manner of excuses for a brief respite and a short repose. 
He complains of headache occasioned by the lateness of the 
hour; ax a sure remedy they give him soda, ice, eau-de-cologne 
and almost bathe him in rose-water ; but a soporific they can 
on no account allow him, because it would mar their pleasure 
and sink their lively spirits. Keeping up their jokes, they 
place the lovely bride with all her gold trappings on his knee, 
and unveiling her face ask him to look at it, and say whether 
or not he likes her; she closes her eyes, struggles to have the 
veil dropped down, but her sisters do not yield to her wish, 
and keeping her yet unveiled, repeat the question. Of course 
he makes no reply, but blushes and hangs down his head ; 
their demand being imperative, he sees no other alternative, 
but to reply gently in the affirmative. They next make the 
girl bride, much against her incliuation, lie down by his sido ; 
a8 often as she is drugged so often she draws back, bat yielding 
at last to the admouition of her mother, she is coustrained to 
lio down, because, on that night, this form is strictly enjoined 
in the female shastra. The innocent girl, not participating in 
the absurd mirth but shrinking within herself, turnsaway, and 
with an occasional whimper passes the sleepless, miserable hours. 
The dawn of morning is to her most welcome, although it affords 
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her but o temporary relief As the first glimpse of light is 
perceived, she flies into the bosom of her aunt, who tries to 
animate her drooping spirit by a word or two of solace, citing 
perhaps at the eame time the example of Sarojini, her clder 
sister, placed in asimilor position three years ago. The women 
referred to remain all night in the Bésarghar. As a matter of 
course, aged women go to sleep faster than young sprightly girls of 
sweet seventeen, who are bent on making the best of the 
oceasion by indulging in tricks and witticisms. They literally 
rack their brains to outwit the bridegroom by their thdtté and 
tdmdshd (jokes), and their stock seems to be almost incxhaust- 
ible, They contrive to make him chew the beera or betel 
which was first chewed by the bride, end if he be obstinate 
enough to refuse in obedience to the warning of his mother, 
which is often the case, four or five young ladics open his lips, 
and thrust the chewed betel into his mouth What young 
man would be so ungallant as to resist them after all thut 4 
He must cither submit, or bear the opprobrium of a foolish 
discourtcous boy. Thus the whole night ix passed in the banter 
and practical joking peculiar to Hindoo women. When in the 
morning he attempts to get away from their company, one or two 
ladies, notably his sdlis, or sisters-in-law, hold him fast by the 
skirt of his silk garment, demanding the customary present 
of Surjydtoléni* He vends 2 messaye to his man outside, 
and gets a sum of moncy, generally from 30 to 50 rupecs, 
on payment of which they permit him to go. After a short 
respite he is again brought into the inner apartment, and after 
shaving, bathing and changing his clothes, he is made to go 
through almost the same course‘of female rites as on the pre- 
coding night, with this difference only, that no officiating priost 


* The fee for the trouble of removing the bed and keeping up all 
night. The Indies who remained in the bed-chamber are justly 
entitled to it for their pains, A widow, be it observed, is not per- 
mitted to touch the bed lest her misfortune should befall the bride ; 
but she gets her share of the fee. 
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is required to help. This rite is named Bassi Bibdha (not new 
marriage), all the ceremonials being conducted by the females. 
It would be tedious to inflict on the reader a recapitulation of 
the same ; suffice it to say, that in them all one grand idea is 
plainly perceptible, namely, the long life and conjugal felicity 
of the happy pain In the opinion of the Hindoo women, the 
greater the number of matrimonial ceremonies, the greater the 
chance of securing the favor of Hymen. At the conclusion, 
the boy and girl are directed to say that they have passed the 
state of cclibacy and entered on that of matrimony. 

As morning advances, the bridegroom walking, and the bride 
in the arms of her relative, are next brought into a room—the 
women blowing the conch and sprinkling water,—and made to 
sit near cach other. They then play with cowries (shells) ; 
the girl is told to take up @ sew cowrics in her left hand and 
put them near the boy, while on the other hand the boy is told 
to take up as much as his right hand can contain and put 
them before the girl, the meaning of which is, thut the girl 
should spend sparingly and the boy should give her abundantly. 
‘They then play with four very small earthen pots, called 
moonglivdr, filled with rice and peas; the girl first opens 
the lids of the pots and throws the contents on a Xulo 
(winmowing fan), the bay takes it up and fills the pots, the 
girl slowly pnts on the lids, and inaudibly repeats the name of 
her husband for the first time,® expressing a hope that by the 
above process she may stop his mouth and curb his tongue 
thut he may never abuse her. As the first course of breakfast, 
fruits and sweetmeats ure served to the bridegroom and the 
bride. He eats a little and is requested to offer a portion of 


* It should be mentioned that, after her marriage. a female is not 
allowed to utter the name of her husband or of any of his male and 
female relatives, eave those who are younger than herself, There is 
no harm done in pronouncing the name of her husband, but through 
a sense of shame she doos not repeat it, 
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the same to his wife, whose modesty forbids her to accept any 
in his presence ; but the earnest importunities of the nearest 
of kin overcome her shyness, and she is at length prevailed 
upon to taste a little which is offered her by the hand of her 
husband, the women expressing 2 desire at the same time that 
she may continue to eat from the same hand to the end of 
her daya They then receive the henedictions of the male 
and female members of the family in money, durva grass, and 
paddy, which embody a prayer to God for their everlasting 
happiness. A second course of breakfust, consisting of boiled 
rice, dal, fish and vegetable curries in great variety, sweet- 
meats, sour and swect milk, is next brought for the bride- 
groom ; secing that he cats very slowly and sparingly through 
shame, his sisters-in-law help him with handfuls of rice and 
curries, do. After he has finished eating, the remainder of tho 
food is given to his wife in a separate room, because it is cus- 
tomary that she should cat the same food that day, with w 
view to cement their mutual Jove und affvction. 

Preparations are now made for the return of the procession 
to the house of the bridegroom, but before it starts some peen- 
niary matters arc to be settled. ‘Tho father of the bridegroom 
gives fifty rupees ws Saxjydtoluné, for tho benefit of the 
sisters of the bride ; and the father of the bride must give the 
same sum, if not a larger one, as Nunadkiurymee, for the bene- 
fit of the sisters of the bridegroom, Then the difficult problem 
of Samdjik is to be solved. In almost every caso, the ques- 
tion is not decided without some disenssion. Hindoos are 
above all tenacious of easte when the question ix one of rupees 
and pice. Crowds of Bdts, fakirs, ndgds, raytas, and men- 
dicants shouting at times “Jai, Jui,” victory, victory ; “ Bar 
konay bachay thakoog,” “may the bridegroom and bride live 
long,” impatiently wait in the strect for their usual alms 
They get a few annas cach and disperse. Profvssional Ghataks, 
genealogists, and Brahmans also come in for their share, and are 
x disappointed. Then comes the interesting aid affecting 
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part of the cercmonial, the jéérd, or the approaching depar- 
ture of the happy pair for the house of the bridegroom, A 
small brass pot filled with holy water and a small wooden pot 
of vermilion being placed before them, they are made to sit 
on the two wooden pirays on which they sat the previous 
evening at the marriage, and the women touch their foreheads 
with sour milk, shiddi (hemp), and the consecrated arghi of 
the goddess Durgdé,* which latter is left in a tuft on the 
Khopé, or ringlet, of the brido’s hair for eight days. Her fore- 
head is algo rubbed with vermilion, the mark of a woman 
whose husband is alive. This is followed by the rite of Kanv- 
kérjuli alreuly described; but this time the father of the 
bride throws the brass plate right over her head into the lap of 
his wifo, who stands for the purpose behind her daughter. A 
sudden and solemn pause is perceptible here, betokening the 
subsidence of joy and the advent of sorrow. In the midst 
of the company, mostly women, the father and mother of the 
bride, alternately clasping both the hands of the bridegroom, 
with tears in their cycs, commit the very responsible trust of 
the young wife to his charge, saying at the same time in a 
faltering tone, ‘hitherto our daughter waa placed under our 
care, but now through the Bhabitarbi, or kind dispensation of 
Providence, she is consigned for ever to your charge ; may you 
kindly overlook her shortcomings and frailtios, and prove your 
fidelity by constaucy.” At this parting expression, tears start 
into the eyes of all the females, naturally more susceptible 
thun the sterner sex. With sorrowful countenances and deep 
emotion they look steadfnstly at the married pair, and im- 
ploringly beseech the bridegroom to treat the bride with all 
the tenderness of au affectionate husband. The scene is 


© ‘The arghi consists of durva grass, rice and did (a thin red stuff 
made of cotton, like paper, with which Hindoo females daub their 
feet.) previously consecrated to the goddess Durg6, and is supposed 
to possess a peculiar virtue in promoting felicity and relieving distress, 
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exceedingly affecting, and the sweet sorrow of parting does 
not permit them to say Bidéya, or farewell, to the bridegroom. 
The mother-in-law, especially, should the bride be her only 
daughter, is overwhelmed with grief,«and if she does not cry 
bitterly, her suppressed emotion is unmistakable; the idea 
even of a temporary separation is enough to break her heart, 
and no consolation can restore the natural serenity of her mind,* 
Her relatives endeavour to cheer her by reminding her of their 
and her own cases, and declare that all women are horn to 
share the same fate. They scarcely enter the world before they 


* Hindoos are so possionntely fond of their children, male or 
female. that they can but ill brook the idea of separation, even under 
circumstances where it is unavoidable. Hence wealthy families 
often keep their wons-in-law under their own roof. Sometimes thia 
isdone from vanity. Such sous-in-iaw generally become indolent 
and effeminate, destitute alike of mental activity and physical energy. 
They eat, drink, amoke, play aul sleep. Fattouing on the ample 
resources of their fathor-in-Inw. they contract demoralizing hubits, 
which engender vice and profligncy. ‘The lato Babus Réimdulél 
Dey, Rémrattan Rai, Prénnéth Chaudhri, the Tagore fumilies, the 
old Réjés of Calcutta and some of the newly fledged luglish-made 
Rajés and others, countenancel this practice. anid the result is, they 
have left with but few exceptions s number of meu singularly defi- 
cient in good moral character. These men are called é/ar-Jamayos, 
or home-bred gons-in-law, which isn term of reprowch among all who 
have a spark of independence about them, The inte Babu Ding 
Bandhu Mittra, the celebrated author of “ Ail Daryan." strongly 
satirizes such characters in a bouk called * Jamaye Barcek.” While 
on this subject, I may as well mention hero that Babu Ramdulél Dey 
of Calcutta, who had risen from obscurity to great opulence, bad 
five daughters, to each of whom he gave a marriage dowry of 
Rupees 50.000 in Government securities, and 10.000 rnpees for a 
house, Of course all his sonr-in-law were first class Avline, and 
used to live underthe roof of their father-in-law. Some of their 
sons and grandsons ate now ranked amongat tlie Hindoo millionaires 
of this great City, while most of the members of the original stook 
have dwindled into insignificance, strikingly illustrating the inste- 
bility of fortune, 
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aust leave their parents and intermarry into other families 
This is their destiny, and this the law of jagat (the world), 
and they must all abide by it, Instead of repining, she ought 
to pray to Debté (god) “that her daughter should ever con- 
tinue to live at her father-in-law’s, use Sindur (vermilion) on 
her grey head, wear out her ivon bangle, and be a janma 
ayestri "blessings which are all enjoyed by a female whose 
husband is alive. Such powerful arguments and undeniable 
examples partially restore the equanimity of her mind, and 
she is half persuaded to join her frionds and go and see the 
procession from the top of the house. The same tumult and 
bustle which ensued at the arrival now prevail at the departure 
of the bridegroom in his Sukdsan, and the bride in her closely 
covered crimson Mahdpdyd, preecded by all the tinsel trap- 
pings, and bands of English and Native musicians. The pro- 
cession moves slowly forwards with all the pomp and cireum- 
stance of a grand, imposing exhibition, amidst the staring of 
the wondering populace, “It is on such occasions,” a4 
Macaulay observes, “that tender and delicate women, whose 
veils had never been lifted before the public gaze, come forth 
from the inner chambers in which Eastern jealousy keeps 
watch over their beauty.” The great body of Baxjuttras— 
bridegroom's frieuds—who graced the procession with their 
presence the previons night, do not accompany it now on its 
return homewards, and notwithstanding all the vigilance of the 
extra guards, the mob scrambles for and forcibly takes away 
the tinsel flower and fruit trees ou the way, In an hour or 
two, al the objects of wonder vanish from the sight, and leave 
no mark behind : “ the gaze of fools, the pageant of a day.” 

* Qn the arrival of the procession at its destination, the 
bridegroom alights from the Sukésan and the bride from the 
Mahkdépéyd, under which, by way of welcome, is thrown a 
gharé, or pot of water. Hercupon the silk chddar, or scarf, of 
the bridegroom, so long in the possession of the bride, is 
entwined between both while the conch is blowing, and they 
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are taken into the inner apartment, the former walking, the 
latter in the arms of one of her nearest female relatives whose 
husband is alive. The boy is made to stand on an dipand 
piray (white-painted wooden seat), the girl on a théla or metal 
plate filled with milk and dltdwater, and holding in her hand 
a live shole fish. A small earthen pot of milk is put upon the 
fire by a female whose husband is alive, and when it boils 
over, the veil of the girl is lifted, and she is desired to look at 
the overflowing process aiid say gently three times “so may 
the wealth and resources of my father-in-law overflow,” while 
her mother-inJaw puts round her left hand an iron bangle,* 
and, with the usual benediction that she may be ever blessed 
with her husband, rubs the middle of her forchead with a little 
vermilion. A small basket of paddy, or unhusked rice, upon 
which stands a small pot of verinilion, is placed on the head of 
the bride, which the bridegroom supports with his left hand ; 
and when they have both been grected three times with the 
Sri, Baranddla, Kulo, water, plantain, betel-ruts, 28 has been 
described before, by the bridgroom’s mother, he, with his pair 
of nut-crackers in his right hand, throws over the ground a few 
grains of paddy from the rk, walks slowly over a new piece 
of red-bordered cloth into a rvom, accompanied by his wife 
and preceded by other females, one of whom blows a conch and 
another sprinkles water,—both tokens of an auspicious event. 
When all are properly scated upon bedding spread on the 
floor, the bridegroom and the bride play again tho game of 


* The use of an iron banglo or braoelot has a doop meaning : it 
outlasta gold and silver ones. A girl may woar gold ornaments set in 
precioua stones to the valuc of ten or fifteen thousand rupees; but 
an iren bangle worth only a pice,—a veritable mark of ayestribood 
as opposed to widowhood—ia indispensable to @ married woman for 
its comparativoly durable quality. A young widow may wear gold 
bangles till her twentieth year, but she is not privileged to put on an 
iron bangle after the death of her husband. 
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jatuk with cowries (shells)* as before. They afterwards 
receive the usual assirbéd (blessing) in paddy, durva grasa, 
and money. The mothor-in-law, in order to ensure the perma- 
nent submissiveneas of the bride, puts honey into her ears and 
sugar into her mouth, that she may receive her commands and 
execute them like a sweet obedicnt girl. Some women then 
place a male child on the thigh of the bridegroom, and dosire 
him to hand it to the bride. According to prescribed custom, 
the mother-in-law, on first seeing the face of her danghter-in- 
law, presents her with a pnir of gold bangles. Other near 
female relatives, following her example, present her severally 
with a pair of gold armlets, 9 pearl necklace, a set of gold 
pighépé, or an ornament for the back, jingling as the girl 
moves, a pair of dinmond-cut gold carrings sct in precious 
stones, and so on. To account for the common desire of the 
Hindoos to give a profusion of jewels to their females, Manu, 
their great law-giver, enjoins—‘let women be constantly sup- 
plicd with ornaments at festivals and jubilecs, for if the wife 
be not elegantly attired, she will not gladden her husband, 
When a wife is gaily adorned, the whole house is embellished.” 
She is next taken into the kitchen, where all sorts of cooked 
victuals, exeept ment, have been prepared in great abundance. 
She is desired to look at them, and pray to God that her 
father-in-law may always enjoy plenty. On her retuim from 
the cook-room, the bridegroom gives into her hands an 
embroidered Benares séri, as also a brass thdlé (plate), with a 





* In the early part of the British Government in Bengal, coxries 
were the common currency of the Province in the ordinary transac- 
tions of life. People used to make their hathazar (purchases) with 
eowrice, and a family that made a daily bazar with aixteon or eighteen 
ahana of cowries, equal to one rupee or 90, was teckonod # very 
reapectable family. The prices of provisions ranged nearly one-third 
of what they now are. Even the revenues of Government were 
sometimes paid in cowrics in the Eastern districts, namely, Assam, 
Bylhet, &a. 
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few ddtie (cups) containing boiled rice, ddl, and all the 
prepared curries, vegetables, and fish, frumenty, &o., and 
addresses her, declaring that from this day forward he under 
takes to support her with food and clothes. He then partakes 
of the dinner and retires, while the bride is made to share the 
residue.* Sho is thus taught, from the moment of her union 
at the Hymencal altar, her fundamental duty of absolute sub- 
mission to, and utter dependence on, her hushand. 

Should she be of dark complexion and her features not 
beautiful, the bridegroom is thus twitted by his elder brothers’ 
wives: “you all along disliked a black girl; now what will 
you do, thdékurpo? Surely you cannot forsake her, we will 
seo by-and-by you shall have to wash her feet.” Words like 
these pierce the heurt of the bridegroom, but politeness for- 
bids him to reply. As regards the power of woman, the 
same law-giver says :—‘A ferale is able to draw from tho 
right path in this life not a fool only, but even a sage, and 
can lead him in subjection to desire or to wrath.” 

The nearest relatives and friends of the family are invited 
to partake of the Bowbhdt, or bridal dinner, consisting of boiled 
rice, dal, fish and vegetable curries, frumenty, polaos, &c., 
served to the guests hy the bride's own hands, which is tanta- 
mount to her recognition as one of the members of the family. 
To eat anna (boiled rice) is one thing, aud to cat julpén (lu- 
chis and sweetmeats) is quite another. A Hindoo can take 
the latter at the house of one of imferior custe, but ho would 
lose his caste if he were to cat the former at the samo place. 
Even among equals of the anme caste, and much more among 
inferiors, boiled rice is not teken without mature consideration, 


* A married woman considers it no disgrace, but rather an act of 
merit. to eat the remainder of her husband's meal in his absence : 
20 grent is the respect in which a husband is beld, and eo warm the 
sympathy existing between them. Even an elderly woman, the 
mother of five or siz children. cheerfully partakes of the residue, as 
if it were the leavings of the gods. 
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and some sort of compensation from the inferior to the supe- 
rior for condescending to eat the same. The compensation is 
made in money and clothes according to the rank of the Ku- 
lina, Before departing, the guests invited to the Bowbhdt, at 
which they eat boiled rice from the hands of the bride, give 
her one, two, or more rupecs each. 

The day following ia a very interesting day or rather night, 
being the night of Fudsanjyd,* or flowery bed. At about 
eight o'clock in the evening the father of the bride sends to 
his son-in-law ample presents of all sorts of fruits in or out 
of season, home and bazar made sweetmeats, some in the 
shape of men, women, fish, birds, carriages, horscs, elephants, 
&c., &e,, each weighing from 6 to 10 Ibs, sweet and sour milk, 
(batdsd) uw kind of sweet onkes, chinir murki, paddy,—fried 
and sugared comfits, spices of all sorts, betcl and prepared 
betel-nuts, sets of ommaments and tays made of cutch, repre- 
senting railway carriages, gardens, houses, dancing-girls, &., 
imitation pearl necklaces made of rice, imitation gold neck- 
laces made of paddy, colored imitation fruits made of curd, 
butter, sugar, sugur-caury, chhdné (coagulated milk), otto of 
roses, rose-water, chaplets of flowers and flower ornaments, in 
great variety, Dacca und embroidered Benares dhuti and adri 


* In contracting matrimonial alliances. some families placed in 
mediocre circumstances are satisfied with takivg « certain sum of 
money in lieu of the presenta mentioned above, partly because the 
articles are mostly of «perishable nature, and partly because the 
making presents of money to numerous servanta for their trouble 
and feeding them, is regarded more as o tax ghan anything else. 
They prefer utility to show. Even in cases of verbal contract. the 
father of the brido mast send at Jeast thirty servants with presenta, 
‘besides 100 or 150 rupees in cash as stipulated before. 

+ In making the sbove imitations, Hindoo females exhibit an asto- 
nishing degree of skill and ingenuity, which, if properly trained, 
would be capable of still further improvement, Naturally and in- 
atinctively, they evince a great aptitude for learuing all sorte of 
handiwork. 
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for the boy and the girl, clothes for all the elderly females, 
couch-cot, bedding, sets of silver and brass utensils, carpeta, 
embroidered shoes, gold watch and chain, &0, &c. Between 
125 and 150 scrvants, male and female, carry these articles, 
some in banghies, some in baskets, and some in large braas 
thélds, or trays. These presents beiig properly arranged in 
the Thékurddldn, the male friends of the family are invited 
to come down and seo them, some praising the choice assort- 
ment and lurge varicty, as well as the taste of the father of 
the bride, while others more calculating make an ostimate aa 
to the probable cost of the whole. These articles are then 
removed into the inner apartment, where the females, natur- 
ally loquacious, criticise thetn according to their judgment ; the 
simple and the good-natured say they nrc good and satisfuctory, 
others more fastidious find fault with them, They arc, however, 
soon silenced by the prudent remarks of the adult male members 
of the family. The servants arc next fed and dismissed with 
presents of money, some receiving oue rupee each, being the 
servants of the bride’s family, some half a rupee, being the 
servants of other familics. They then take buck all the 
brass thé'és and trays, leaving the baskets behind. 

Here we come to the climax of interest. The bridegroom 
and the bride, adorned with a wealth of fluwor wreaths, and 
dressed in rod-bordere Dacca clothes, with sandal paste on 
their forehends, and sitting side by side in the presence of 
women whose husbands are alive, are desired to cat even a 
small portion of the articles of food that have been presented, 
and what is the most interesting feature in tho scene is, that 
the former helps*the latter and the latter helps tho former, 
both throwing aside for the first time the restraint which 
modesty naturally imposes on such an occasion. To be more 
explicit, the boy cats onc half of a sweetmeat and gives the 
other half to the girl, and the girl in her turn is constrained 
to do tho same, though with a blushing countenance and a 
veiled face. If the boy gives blushingly, the giel gives shyly 
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and tremulously ; in spite of her best efforts, she cannot 
make up her mind to lift up her right hand and atretoh it 
towards the mouth of her husband, but has to be helped to 
do so by a woman, whose husband is alive This eating* 
together and mutual helping, when three days have scarcely 
passed over their heads, naturally gives rise to joy, merriment. 
und laughter among the womon; and one amongst them 
oxclaims ; “look, look, Saudaminé, how our new Rédhé and 
Krishna are sitting side by side and cating together ; may 
they live long and sport thus.” The mother of the boy 
watches the progress of the interesting scenc, and in trans- 
ports of joy wishes for their continued fulicity. The young 
and sprightly, who have once passed through the same process, 
and whose hearts are enlivened hy the reminiscences of past 
ocourrences, too recent to he forgotten, tarry in the room to 
the last moment, till sleep weighing down the eyclids of the . 
happy pair, the mother of the bridegroom gently calls them 
aside, and leaves thom to rest undisturbed. In accordance 
with the old established custom, their bed is strewn with 
flowers aud thoir bodies perfumed with otto of rose, This is 
not enough for the sprightly ladies, whose cup of amusement 
and merriment is not yet full. Evon if the night be cold, 
rogardless of the effects of exposure, they must dripato, or 
jealously watch through the crevices of windows, whether or 
not the boy talks to the girl, and if ho do, what is the nature 
of the talk. Thus they pass the whole night prying and 


* Ibis perhaps not generally known that the dinner of « uative, 
Hindoo or Mussulman, male or female, is not considered complete, 
until he chews his pan beera or betel. The bridegroom after eating 
and washing his mouth chews hia usual paw, and is naked to give a 
portion thereof to the bride; he hesitates at first, but consents at 
length to give it into the right hand of his older brother's wife, who 

_forcibly thrusts the same into the mouth of the bride, observing at 
the same time that their mutual repngusnce on this soora will soon 
be overcome when their incipieut affection grows into true love. 
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laughing, chatting with each other on subjects suited to their 
taste and modes of thought. When morning dawns, the boy 
opens the door and goes ontside ; and the girl slowly walks to 
her meid-servants, who accompanied her from her father’s 
house. Her whole desire is to get back to her mother and 
sisters ; nothing can reconcile her to her new home ; novelty 
has no charms for her away from her paternal domicil She 
repeatedly asks her maid-servants as to when the pdtki will 
come, and what is the time fixed for her jdttré (departure) ; 
the maid-servants, cousoling her, induce her to wash her mouth 
and broak her fast with a few sweetmeats, In obedience to 
the kind instruction of her mother, she sits closely veiled and 
talks little, if at all, even to young girls of her own age. Sho 
next takes her vojan, or dinner; and to while away the time, 
little girls try to amuse her with toys or a game at cards; at 

“Jength the time comes fur the toilet work, and the arrival of the 
covered Maképayd is announced. She again takes a few sweet- 
meats, and, making » prandm (bow) to all her superiors, is 
helped into the Palki by her mother-in-law, a female having 
previously washed her foct. The usual benodiction on such an 
occasion is, “may you continue to live under the roof of your 
father-in law in the enjoyment of conjugal bliss.” 

On the arrival of the Mfahdpdyé at her father’s house, almost 
all the females come out for a moment, taking care previously 
to have the outer door bolted and the Palki-bearers removed. 
They cheerfully welcome the return of the girl home. Her 
mother, unveiling her face and taking her in her arms, thus 
affectionately addresses her, “wy Léchhé (child), my sondérchdnd 
{golden moon), where have you been? Did not your heart 
mourn for us? Our bouse looked k4é-4hé (desolate) in your 
absence, What did they (the bridegroom's family) say about 
our dewa-thowa (presents)? Did they express any nindé 
(dissatisfaction)? How have the women behaved towards yout _ 
How are your adssuré and sasur (mother-in-law and father-in 


law)1” ‘Thus interrogating, they all walk instde ; and, making 
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the girl change her silk clothes and sit near them, they begin to 
examine and criticise the ornaments given her by her father- 
inlaw. “Let us see the pearl necklace first,” says Bhupadd. 
“The pearls are not smooth and round, what may be its 
value?” Giri Bald, taking her own pearl necklace from off 
her neck, compares the one with the other. They unanimously 
pronounce the Intter to be more costly than the former; be 
that as it may, its value cannot be less than Rupecs 500. 
They next take in hand the pitjhépd, ornament for the back ; 
looking at it for x few minutes they pass their opinion, saying 
it is heavier and of better make than that of Girt Bufla's. The 
Stta-hdur or Jarawya* (gold necklace), afterwards attracts 
their attention, und they roughly estimate its price at Rapecs 
350. Itis nota little surprising that though these women 
are never permitted to go boyond the preeincts of the zenana, 
yet their valuation of ornaments, unless it be in the case of 
Jarawya jewellery of enormous cost, such as is worn on grand 
occasions by the wife of a “ big szell,” often bears the nearest 
approximation to the intrinsic worth of the article. Thus 
almost every ornament, one after another, forms the subject 
of their criticism. When the discussion is over, the girl is 
desired to take the grenter portion of her ornaments off her 
body—save pair of gold b4/ést on her hands and a necklace 
on her neck—aud leave them in the care of her mother, She 
then mixes in the company of other little girls of her own age, 
some married, some unmarried ; who curiously ask her all about 


* Jarascya jowellory is set with previous stones, the value of which 
it is not enay to estimate. 

¢ A Windoo Ayistri, i.e, woman whose husband is alive, whether 
young or old, is religiously forbidden to take off the bi/é (bangle) 
from her hands ; it ia a badge of Ayixtriem; even when dead a red 
thread ie substituted in the place of the bdlé, so grent ia the import- 
ance attached to it by yistré females, When the ddld is not seen 
on the hand, it is called the rér-hatha, or the hand of @ widow, than 
which there could not be s more reproacliful termn. 
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her new friends, until their talk resumes its usual childish topics. 
‘She passes the day among them very pleasantly, so much so that 
when her mother calls her to take her luncheon, she stays back 
and says only “jachi-jachi,” (coming, coming,) her mind being 
80 much absorbed in her juvenile sports. 

The next day is again a day of trial for her, she has to go 
for gharbasath* to her father-in-law's house. On awaking, she 
remembers where she will have to go in the course of the 
day; a feeling bordering on sulkiness almost unconsci- 
ously steals upon her, and as time passes it increases in 
intensity. About four in the afternoon the arrival of the 
Mahdpdyd is announced: her sister combs her hair and 
adorns her person with all the ornaments she has lately 
received. Dressod in her*bridal silk sdri, her eyes seem 
charged with tears, and symptoms of reluctance are visible in 
every step; but go she must ; no alternative is left her. So 
her mother helps her into the Maképdyd, and orders n darwan 
and two maid-servants to accompiny her, not forgetting to 
assure her that she ix to be brought buck the next day. 
Despite this assurance, she whimpers and weeps, and is con 
soled on the way by her maid-servants. At her father-in-law’s, 
young girls of her own age, impatient to receive her, ure 
seen moving backwards and forwards to gct a glimpse of the 
Makdpéyd, the arrival of which is a signal for almost all the 
ladies to come out and grect the object of their affection. 
Her mother-in-law steps forward, and taking up the girl in her 
arms walks inside, followed by a train of other ludics, whose 


* Gharbasath implies dwelling in a father-in-law's house. If the 
bride do not go there within eight days after marriage. she cannot 
do no for one year; but after gharbasath she can go and come back 
any time when necessary. ‘The object is to impress on her mind that 
her father-In-law's house is her future home. It is on this oocasion 
that the worship of Subackant already described is performed, and 
both the bridegroom and bride are taken to the Kali Ghdt to anno- 
tify the hallowed union and obtain the blessings pf the goddess 
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hearts are oxhilarated again at the prospect of merriment at 
the expense of the married pair. When the time comes 
round for them to retire, the same scene of aripdta is re- 
enacted by the mirthloving ladies, with all their “ quips and 
cranks and wanton wiles” At day-break, the girl, as might 
be expected, quictly walks to her confidential maid-servant, 
and whispers to her to go and tell her mother to send the 
Mahépéyé Palki as early as possible. Bearing this message, 
one of them goes for the purpose; but the mother replies, 
“How can she send the Paki except at the Jucky hour after 
dinner?” When this roply™is communicated to the girl, she 
site sulkily aloof, until her mother-in-law coaxes hor, and offers 
for hor broakfast a few sweetmeats with milk. After a great 
deal of hesitation she complics with her request, which, to be 
effective, is always accompanicd by a threat of not allowing 
her to return to her father’s in the event of a refusal About 
ten o’clock she takes her regular breakfast as described before ; 
but she does not eat with zest, for whatever delicacy may be 
offered hor, it pulls upou her taste, continually brooding on the 
idea of the return home. This is the day when the bride- 
groom and tho bride untie from cach other’s hand the yellow 
home-spun charké thread with which they were entwined on 
the day of marriage »s a mark of their indissoluble union. 
‘At length the lucky hour arrives, and with it the Makdpdyd 
comes. The very announcement of the fact revives the 
drooping spirits of the bride. After going through the usual 
toilet work and a slight repast, she gets into the covered con- 
veyance, assisted by her mother-inlaw and other ladies, 
When she returns home, she changes her bridal silk garment 
and strips hersclf of the greater portion of her ornaments. 
Now, uncontrolled and unreserved, sho breathes a free, genial 
atmosphere ; her mother and sisters welcome her with heart- 
felt congratulations, and she moves about with her wonted 
buoyancy of spirits. Throwing aside her sulkiness, she joins 
readily in conversation with all around her. She praises the 
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amiable qualities of her father-in-law and mother-in-law, and 
the very kind treatment she has had while under their roof, 
but she. keeps her reserve when even the slightest allusion is 
made to her husband, because this is to her young mind for- 
bidden ground on which she cannot venture to tread. 

At the marriages of rich families, as will be understood from 
our description, vast sums of moncy are expended. The 
greatest cxpeuse is incurred in purchasing jewels aud making 
presents of brass utensils, shawls, clothes, swectmeats, &c., to 
Brahmans, Kulins, Ghataks andgnumcrous friends, relatives 
and acquaintances, besides illuminations, fireworks, and all the 
pageantry of a pompous procession. In and about Calcutta, 
the Rajis of Shobibizdr, the De family, the Mallik family, 
the Tagore family, the Datta family, the Ghosél funily, und 
others, are reported to have spent from fifty thousand rupees 
to two lakhs (£5,000 to £20,000) and upwards in the 
marriages of their sons Whilst writing this, I am told 
that the Mahdr4ji Jotendro Mohan Tagore has exponded 
nbout two lakhs of rapees in the marriage of his nephew. 
The most interesting feature in the extraordinary muni- 
ficence of the Mahérdji is, us 1 have lcarnt, his princely 
contribution to the “ District Churituble Socicty,”—an act of 
benevolence which has shown, in a very conspicuous manner, 
not only his good sense, but his warm sympathy with tho 
cause of suffering humanity. It were to be wished that his 
noble example would exercise some influence on other Hindoo 
millionaires. If a tithe of such marriage expensea were 
devoted to Public Uharity, the poor and helpless would cease- 
leasly chant the uames of such donors, and the reward would 
be something better than the transient udmiration of the idle 
populace. 

For one or two years after marriage, the girl generally 
remains under the paternal roof, occasionally paying a visit to 
her father-in-law’s as nced be, As she advances in years, her 
repugnance-—-the effect of early marriage—to live with her. 
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husband is gradually overcome, till time and cireumstances 
completely reconcile her to her future home. Her affection 
grows, and shoe learns to appreciate the grave meaning of a 
married life, Sho is still, however, but a girl, in habit and 
ideas, when the real union of wedded life, or the second mar- 
riage, takes place, say at her twelfth or thirteenth year. There 
is a popular belief, whether erroneous or not it is not for me 
to decide, that in this country heat accclerates growth, and 
henco the Hindoo Shdstras enjoin the necessity of early 
marriage, the injurious consequences of which are chiefly seen 
in the weak constitution of the offspring, and the premature 
decay of the mother, 

On this occasion, the officiating priest reading, and the 
bridegroom repeating the service after him, presents offerings 
of rice, aweetmeats, plantains, clothes, durva grass, fruits and 
flowers, to the following gods and goddesses, viz, Shasthi, 
Markando, Surjya, Subachani, Ganesha, and the nine planets, 
much in the same way as when the nuptial rites were formally 
solemnized, After thiy the hands of the bridegroom and tho 
hride arc joined together, and the priest repeating certain 
formulas, the bridegroom then causes a ring to slide between 
the bride’s silk garment and her waist. Twenty-one small 
images (twenty mule and one female), made of ground rice, are 
placed before the happy pair, and the pricst feeds the bride 
with sugar, clarified butter, milk, &c., to ensure the purity of 
the offspring. They then partake of a good dinner, the bride 
taking the residue of the bridegroom’s meal. The twenty-one 
images are put into the room of the pair asa token of happy 
offspring, and tho proportion of the males to the females 
shews tho estimation in which they are respectively held. 
The bride now takes up her permanent residence in the house 
of her father-in-Inw and becomes one of his family. 

For a year after the marriage, tho parenta of the bridegroom 
and the bride have to make exchanges of suitable presents to 
one another at all the grand festivals. At the first tatwa, or 
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present, besides clothes, heaps of fruits, sweetmeata, English 
toys and sundries, the father of the youth gives one complete 
set of miniature silver and brass utensils to the girl, while in 
return the father of the girl sends such presents as a table, 
chair, writing desk, silver inkstand, gold and silver pencil 
cases, stationery, perfumery, &e, in addition to on equally 
large quantity of choice eatables of all kinds too numerous to 
be detailed. The most expensive presents are two, namely, 
the sitori or winter present, and the Durgé-puj4 present, 
the former requiring a Cashmere shawl, ckogd, and sundry 
other articles of use; and the latter, fine Dacca and silk 
clothes to the whole family, including men, women and 
children, 

Though a Hindoo bears a great love and affection to his wife 
while she lives, yet, in the event of her death, these amiable 
qualities are too avon effaced by the strong influcnco of a new 
passion, aud another union is very specdily formed. Even 
during the period of his mourning, which layts one month, 
proposals for a secoud marriage are entertained, if not by the 
husband himself, by his father or elder brother. When the 
remembrance of this heavy domestic bereavement is so very 
fresh in the memory, itis highly unbecoming und ungencrous 
to open or enter into a matrimonial negotiation, and have it 
consummated immediately after the asdéchi, or mourning, is 
over, A wife is certainly nots beast of burden that is no 
sooner removed hy death than it may be replaced by another. 
Tn regard to the whole conduct and relations of the married 
life, Hindoos cannot have the golden rule too strongly impress- 
ed: “Let every one of you in particular so love hix wifo, even 
as himself: and let the wife see that she reverences her hus- 
band.” 


VIL 
THE BROTHER FESTIVAL, 


A® social institution that has a tendency to promote the 
growth of genuine love and affection between man and 
woman, is naturally conducive to the happiness of both. In 
this sublunary vale of tears, where unalloyed felicity is but 
transient, cven a temporary exemption from the cares and 
anxietics of the world adds at least some moments of pleasure 
to life. The Bhratridvitiya, or fraternal rite of the Hindoos, 
is an institution of this nature, being admirably calculated to 
cement the natural bond of union between brothers and sisters 
of the sane family. hratridvitiya, as the name imports, 
takes plucc ou the second day of the new moon immediately 
following the Kali-pujf, or Dewali. On the morning of this 
day, a brother comes to the house of a sister, and receives 
from her hand tho usual bencdictive present of unhusked 
tice, durva-zruss and sandal, with a wealth of good wishes for 
‘this long and prosperous life, aud the happy commemoration of 
the event from year to year. ‘The brother in return recipro- 
eatcs, and putting a rupee or two into her hands, expresses a 
similar good wish, with the addition that she may long continue 
to enjoy the blessings of 2 conjugal life,—a benediction which 
she valucs over every other wordly advautage. The main 
object of this festival is to renovate and intensify the warmth 
of affection between relatives of both sexes by blessing each 
other on # particular day of the yoar. It is a sort of family 
reunion, pre-eminently caloulated to recall the early rominis- 
conces of life, and to renew brotherly and sisterly love. No 
ritualistic rite, or priestly interposition, is necessary for the 
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purpose ; it is a purely social institution, originating in the love 
that sweetens life. . 

After interchanging salutations, the sister, who has every 
thing ready, thrice invokes a blessing upon the brother in a 
Bengali verse, and marks his forehcad thrice with sandal 
paste from the tip of her little finger. She then serves him 
with the provisions provided for the festive occasion. Hero 
genuine love and true affection almost spontaneously gush 
forth from the heart of the sister towards one who is united to 
her by the nearest tie of consanguinity and the tendorest 
remembrances. If the brother be not inclined to relish or 
taste a particular dish, how affectionately docs she coax him 
to try it, adding at the same time that it has been prepared 
by her own band with the greatest cure, Any little dislike 
evinced by the brother instantly bathes her eyes in tears, and 
disposes her to exclaim somewhat in the following strain: 
“Why is this slight towanls u poor sister who was up till 
twelve o'clock last night to prepare for you the ehandra-pult 
and Khirarchhdch (two sorts of home-made swectmeats), re- 
gardless of the cries of Ahoké (the buby)?” Such a pathetic, 
tender expression bursting from the lips of a loving sistor 
cannot fail to melt a brother's heart, and overcome his dislike. 

About four o'clock in the afternoon, the sister sends, as 
tangible memorials of her affection, presents of clothes and 
sweetmeats to the house of the brother, fondly indulging in 
the hope that they muy be acceptable to him. On this 
particular day, Hindoo homes, gs well as the strects of Cal- 
cutta in the native part of the town, present the lively appear- 
ance of a national jubilee, Each of the brothors of the family 
vivita cach of the sisters in turn. Hundreds of servants are 
busy carrying presents, and return home quite delighted. On 
such oceasions the heart of a Hindvo female, naturally soft 
and tender, becomes doubly expansive when tho outflow of 
Jove and affection on her part is fully reciprocated by the 
effusion of good wishes on the part of her brother. 


VII. 
THE SON-IN-LAW FESTIVAL. 


F not preciscly analogous in all its prominent features to 
the popular festival described in the preceding Chapter, 
the following bears a striking resemblance to it, in its adapt- 
ation to promote domestic happiness. The festival familiarly 
known in Bengal by the name of “ Jdmdi Shasthé” ig an cuter- 
tainment given in honor of a son-in-law, in order to bind him 
more closely to his wife’s family. 

Nothing better illustrates the manners and usages of a 
nation from a sociul and religious staudpoint than the fes- 
tivals and ceremonies which arc observed by it. They form 
the essential parts of what DeQuincey calls the equipage of 
life. As a nation, the Hindoos are proverbially fond of 
festivals, which aro cugrafted, as it were, on their peculiar 
domestic anit social ceonomy. A designing priesthood has 
concocted an almost endless round of superstitious rites with 
the view of acyuiring power, looking for permanent reverence 
to the credulity of the blind devotees. Such foolish rites are 
eventually destined to fall imto desuctude, as popular eulighten- 
ment . progresses ; but those which are free from the taint 
of priestcraft, and which are interwoven into the social ameni- 
ties of life, are likely to prevail long after the subversion of 
priestly ascendency. And Jéméi Shasthi is a festival of this 
unobjectionable type. No superstitious element enters into 
its observance, * 
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It invariably takes place on the sixth day* of the increase 
of the moon in the Bengali month of May, when ripe mangoes 
—the prince of Indian fruits—are in full season. Then all 
the mothers-in-law in Bengal are on the alert to welcome their 
sonsin-law, and turn a new leaf in the chapter of their joys. 
A good gon-intaw is emphatically the most darling object of 
a Hindoo mother-in-law. Sho spares no possible pains to 
pleage and satisfy him, even calling to her aid the supernatural 
agency of charms Qstonxibly and even practically « Hindoo 
mother-in-law loves her son-indaw more than her son, simply 
because the son can shift for himself even if turned adrift in 
the wide world, but the daughter is absolutely helpless, and 
the cruel institution of perpetual widowhood, with its appal- 
ing amount of misery and risk, renders her tenfold more 
helpless. 

On this festive occasion, the son-in-law is invited to spend 
the day and night at his father-in-law’s house. No pains 
‘or exponse is spared to entertain him. When he comes in the 
morning, the first thing he has to do is to go into the female 
apartment, bow his head down in honor of his mother-in-law, 
and put on the floor u few rupecs, say five or ten, sometimes 
more if newly marricd. The food consists of all the deli- 
cacies of the season, and both the quantity and variety are 
‘often too great to be done justice to. The perfection of 
Hindoo culinary art is unreservedly brought into requisition 





© It appears to me rather nuomalous. na far ax Hindoo setrology is 
concerned, that such a wativonl jubilee is fixed to be collated on 
this particular day. The Hindoo almanac marke Sharthé, the sixth 
day of the moon. aa dugdhi, or destructive of any gool thing. A 
Hindoo ia religiously forbidden to commence any important work or 
set out on @ journey on this Tt portends evil. Respectable 
Hindoo females, who have children, do not cat boiled rice on thix 
particular day, for fear of becoming Rakshasie or cannibals, proue 
to destroy their own offspring. Tbe goddess Shasthi fis the pro- 
teotress of children. She is worshipped six times iv the year by all 
the women of Bengal, except snob as are barren or virgin-widows. 
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‘on such cecasions. Surrounded bya galaxy of beauty, the 
youthful eson-inlaw is restrained by a sense of shame from 
“freely partaking of the feast specially provided for him. The 
earnest importunity of the women urges the bashful youth 
to eat more and more. If this be his first visit as son-in-law, 
he finds himself quite bewildered in the midst of superfiuity 
and superabundance of preparations Many are the tricks 
employed to outwit him. With all his natural shrewdness, 
and though forewarned by the women of his own family, he 
is no match for the playful humor and frolics of the young, 
sprightly ladies. Sham articles of food, cleverly dressed in 
close imitation of fruits and sweetmeats, are offered him with- 
out detection in the full bluze of day, and the attempt to 
partake of them excitcs bursts of laughtcr and merriment. 
The utmost female ingenuity is here brought iuto play to call 
forth amusement at the expense of the duped youth In 
their own way, the good-natured females are mistresses of 
_ jokes and jests ; aud nuthing pleases them better than to find 
the youthful uew-comer completely nonplussed. This forms 
the favorite subject of their talk long after the event. Shut 
up in the cage of a secluded zenuna, quite beyond the in- 
fluence of the outside world, it is no wonder that their minds 
and thoughts do not rise above the trifles of their own narrow 
circle. 

‘As in the case of the “Brother” festival, ample presents 
of clothes, fruits, and sweetmeuts are sont to the house of the 
son-in-law, and every lane and street of Calcutta is thronged 
with male and fermale servants trudging slong with their loads, 
in full hope of getting their share of eatables and a rupee 
or half a rupee cach into the bargain. 


THE DURGA-PUJA FESTIVAL. 


Y far the most popular religions festival of the present 

day among the Hindoos of Bengul, is tho Durgd-pyjé, 
which in the North-Western and Ceutral Provinces is called 
the Dasserd festival. It ix believed that the worship of the 
goddess Durgi has been performed from time out of mind. 
‘The following is a description of the image of the ten-handed 
goddess, which is sct up for worship: “In one of her right 
hands is a spear, with which she is piercing the giant, Mahi- 
shésur ; with one of the left she holds the tail of a serpent 
and the hair of the giant, whose breast the serpeut is biting. 
Her other hands are all stretched behiud her henl and filled 
with different instruments of war. Against her right leg 
leans a lion, and against her left the above-mentioned giant. 
The images of Lakshmi, Saraswathi, Kartika and Gancsha are 
very frequently placed by the side of the goddess.” The 
majestic deportment of the goddess, with her three eyes and 
ten arms, the warlike attitude in which she is represented, her 
xanguinary charucter which made her the terror of ull other 
gods, and her mighty exploits (far surpassing in strongth, 
courage and heroism thowe of the Greek Hercules), all com- 
bine to give her an importance in tho oyes of the people, 
which is seldom vouchsafed to any other deity. Even 
Bramd, Vishnu, and Shiva, the Creator, the Preserver, and 
the Destroyer of the world, were said to have propitiated her ; 
and Kdma Chandra, the deified hero, invoked her aid in his 
contest with Révana ; and, ax he worshipped her in the month 
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of October, her puja hes, from that particular circumstance, 
been ever after appointed to take place in that period of the 
year." A short description of this festival, the preliminary 
ritea with which it is associated, and the national excitement 
und hilarity which its periodieal return produces among the 
people, will not be altogether uninteresting to European 
readers. t 

Twenty-ono days before the commencement of the Durgé- 
pujé festival, a preliminary rite, by way of purifying the 
body and soul by means of ablution, is performed. This rite 
is called the “ Apar-pakshya tarpan,” vo called from its taking 
place on the first day of Pratipada and ending on the fifteenth 
day of Amdbaehya, un entire fortnight, immediately preceding 
the Debipakhya, during which the puja is celebrated. It 
generally fulls between the fifteenth of September and the 
fifteenth of October. This popular festivyl, called Dungd- 
pujé in Bengal, and Dasseré or “the tenth” in the North- 
West, although entirely military in its origin, is universally 
respected. It is commemorative of the day ou which the god 
Réma Chandm first murched against his enémy, Révana, in 
Lanké, or Ceylon, for the restoration of his wife, Sita,{ who 


* Durgé is also worshipped in the anouth of April. in the time of 
the vernal equinox; but very few then offer her their devotion, 
though this celebration claims priority of origin. 

{ For some geuoral romarks on the religion of tho Hindoos, see 
Note C. 

$ “In this ancient story.” says Tod, “we are made acquainted with 
the distunt me wars which the princes of India carried on. 
Liven supposing Ravaun'’s abole to be the insular Ceylon, he must 
have boon a very powerful prince to equip an armament sufficiently 
numerous to carry off from the remote kingdom of Kousala the wife 
of the great king of the Suryas. It is most improbable that a petty 
king of Ceylon could wage equal war with a potentate who held the 
chief domiaion of India, whose father, Dusaratha, drove hie victorious 
oar (ratha) over overy region (dea), and whose intercourse with the 


countrion beyond the Bramoputea is distinctly to be traced in the 
Rémiyana.” 
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was deservedly regarded as the best model of devotion, resig- 
nation, and love, as is so beautifully painted by the poet : 


“ & woman's bliss is found, not in the amile 
Of father, mother, friend, nor in herself: 
Her husband is her only portion here, 

Wer heaven hereafter. If thou indeed 
Depart this day into the forest drear, 
I wilt precede, and smooth the thorny way.” 


In the mornings of Apar-pakshya, for fifteen days con- 
tinually, those who live near the sacred strean go thither 
with a small copper-pan and some tecl sceds, which they 
sprinkle on the water at short intervals, repeating the fur- 
mule while in a state of hulf immersion. To a foreigner 
quite unacquainted with the meaning of these rites, the scene 
is well calculated to give the idea of the excecding devotedness 
of the Hindoos in, observing their religious ordinances, The 
holy water and teel seeds which are sprinkled are intended as 
offerings to the manes of ancestors for fourteen generations, 
that their souls may continue to enjoy repose to all eternity. 
The women, though some of them ure in the hubit of bathing 
in the holy stream every morning, are precluded by their sex 
from taking part in this ceremony. Precisely on the last day 
of the fortnight,—i.e., on the Amdbaskyd, as if the object were 
attained, the rite of ablution ends, fullowed by another of amore 
comprehensive cbaracter. On this particular day, which is 
called Mahdlayd,* the living agnin pay their homage to the 
memory of the fourteen gencrations of their ancestors by 
making them offerings of rice, fruits, sweetmeats, clothes, 
curded milk, and ropeating the incantations suid by the priest, 
at the conclusion of which he tukes away all the articles 
presented, and receives his dakshind of one rupee for his 


* This is also the day which is vulgarly called the Kalé-hitd Amd- 
daskyé, when unripe plantain fruits are cut in immense quantities 
for offerings to Durgé. 
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trouble. Apart from their superstitious tendency, these 
anniversaries are not without their beneficial effects. They 
tend, in no small degree, to inspire the mind with a religious 
veneration for the memory of the departed worthies, and by 
the association of ideas not unfrequently bring to recollection 
their distinctive features and individual characteristics. 

Some aristocratic families that have boen observing this 
fostival for a long scries of years begin their Kalpa, or preli- 
minary rite, on the ninth day of the decrease of the moon, 
when an carthen water-pot called ghata* is placed in a room, 
called bodanghar, duly cousccrated by the officiating priest, 
who, assisted by two other Brahmans, invokes the blessing of 
the deity by reading a Sanskrit work, called Chandi, which 
relates the munerous deeds ind exploits of the goddess. The 
Bribman, who repeats the name of the yod Madhusudan, seems, 
to all appeuranes, to be absorbed in mental abstraction. With 
closed eyes and moving fingers, not unlike the Aishis of old, 
he disduins tu Jook wt the external world. From early in the 
morning till 10 o'clock the worship before the earthen pot is 
continuod. The officiating priests} are strictly prohibited from 
using sidha (rie), taking more than one meal a day, or sleep- 
ing with their wives, as if that would be an act of unpardon- 
able profanation. This strict regimé is to be observed by 
them until the whole of the ceremonial is completed, on the 
tenth day of the new moon. It should be mentioned here 
that the majority of the Hincdoos begin their dalpa, or preli- 
minary rite, on Pratipada, or the beginning of the new moon ; 
when almost every town and village echoes with the sound of 


* Thie sacred jar is marked with two combined triangles, denoting 
the union of the two deities, Siva and Durgé—the worshippers of 
the Sakti, or female energy. mark the jar with another triangle. 

+ Tho day before the Aw/ya begins, these priests receive new clothes, 
comprising a dhutie and do¥jé, and some money for kadishay, or food 
without fish, Very few, however. abide by the rules enjoined in the 
holy writings. 
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conch, bell and gong, awakening latent religious emotions, 
and evoking agamaney (songs or inaugural invocations), 
which deeply affect the hearts of Durgi’s devout followers, 
Some of these rhythmic effusions are execedingly pathetic. I 
wish I could give a specimen here of these songs divested of 
their idolatrous tinge ; but I am afraid of offending the ears of 
my European readers. 

The Brihmans,* as arule, commence their kalpa on the 
sixth day or one day only before the beginning of the 
yrond puji, on the seventh day of the new moon. From 
the commencement of the initial rite, what thrilling sensationa 
of delight are awakened in the bosom of the young boys and 
girls! Every morning and evening while the ceremony is 
heing solemnized, they scramble with cach other to get strik- 
ing the gong and dsar, which produces a harsh, deafening 
sound. Their excitement increases in proportion to the nearer 
approach of the festival, and the impression which they thus 
receive iu their early days is nut entirely eftxced even after 
their minds are regenerated by the irresistible light of truth. 
‘The women, too, manifest mingled sensations of delight and 
reverence. If they are incapable of striking the gongs, they 
are susceptible of deep devotional feelings, which the sulemniiy 
of the occasion naturally inspires. The encircling of their neck 
with the end of their séré, or gurment, expressive of humility, 
the solemn attitude in which they stand, their inaudible mut- 
tering of the name of the goddess, and their prostrating them- 
zelves before the consecrated pot iu a spirit of perfect resigma- 
tion, denote o state of mind full of religious fervour, or, more 
properly speaking, of superstitions awe, which goes with them 
to their final resting place. On the night of the sixth day 
(Shashth{) after the increase of the moon, another rite is per- 


* Even in the observance of this religious preliminary, the Bréh- 
mans take advantage of their superior caste, aud curtail five days out 
of six in order to save expense. Kvory thing is allowable in their 
caso, because they assume to be the oracles betwoen god and man, 
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formed, which is termed Adhibassi, its object being to wel- 
come the advent of the visible goddess with all the neces- 
sary paraphemalia. Another sacred earthen pot is placed in 
the outer temple of the goddess, and a young plantain tree, 
with a couple of wood apples intended for the breeat, is trimmed 
for the next morning’s ablution. This plantain tree, called 
kuldbau, is designed as a personification of Durgé in another 
shape. It is dressed in a silk séri, its head is daubed with 
vermilion® and is placed by the side of Ganesha. Musicians 
with their ponderons didk and dhole and séndé (flutes) are 
retained for five days at 12 to 16 rupeca for the occasion. 
‘That music imparts a solemnity to religious service is admitted 
by all; but its harmony may be taken ag an indication of the 
degrec of refinement to which a nation has attained in the 
seale of civilization. What with the sonorous sound of dkdk, 
and dhole, sanéi, conch and gong, the effect cannot fail to be 
impressive to a devout Hindoo mind. Except Brihmans, no 
one is allowed to touch the idol from this night, after the 
belbaran, when it is supposed that animation is imparted to it. 
By the marvellous repetition of a few incantations a perfectly 
inanimate object, stufted only with clay and straw, and painted, 
varnished and ornamented in ull the tawdriness of oriental 
fashion, is suddenly metamorphosed into a living divinity, 
Can religious jugglery and blind credulity go farther? 

It will not be out of place to say a few words here about the 
embellishments of the images. As a refined taste is being cul- 
tivated, a growing desire is manifested to decorate the idols 
with aplondid tinsel and gewgaws, which are admirably calcu- 
lated to heighten the magnificence of the spectacle in popular 
estimation. Apart from the feast of colors presented to public 
view, the idols are adorned with tinsel ornaments, which, to an 





* The vermilion is used by a Hindoo female whose husband ig 
alive, the privilege of putting it on the forehead is considered a sign 
of great merit and virtue, 

« 
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untutored mind, are in the highest degree onptivating. Some 
families in affluent circumstances literally rack their braing to 
discover new and more gaudy’ embellishments, which, when 
compared with those of their neighbours, may carry off the 
bubble reputation. It is perhaps not generally known that a 
certain class of men—chiefly drawn from the lower strata of 
society-—subsist on this trade ; they prepare a magnificent stock 
of tinsel wares for a twelve-month, aud supply the entire Hindoo 
community, from Calcutta to the remotest provinces and 
villages, Indeed g0 great is the rage for novelty, and so strong 
the influence of vanity, that not content with costly home- 
made ornaments, some of the Babus send their orders to 
England for new patterns, designs, and devices that they may 
be able to make an impression on the popalar mind; and as 
English taste is incomparably superior to native taste both 
in the excellence and finish of workmanship and in clegance 
of design, the images that shine in vew-fashioned English ena- 
bellishments * are sure to challenge the admiration of the 
populace. On the day of Aranjan, or Vasén, xs it is vulyarly 
called, countless myriads of peuple throng the principal streets 
of Calcutta, to catch a glimpse of the celebrated pritinds or 
images, aud carry the information heme to their absent friends 
in the villages 

Before sunrise ou Saptemé, or the seventh day of the 
bright phase of the moon, the officiating priest, accompanied 
by bands of musicians and a few members of the family, 
proceeds barefooted to the river side, bearing on his shoulder 
the kaldbau, or plantain tree, described above, with an air 









* Itis no less strange than surprising that ornamental articles, 
prepared by the hands of Europcau artisans who are accustomed to 
eat beef and pork, the very mention, aud much more the touch. of 
which contaminates the purity of religion, are put on the bodies and 
heads of Hindoo gods without the least religioun sernple, simply 
for the gratification of vanity. So much for the consistent and 
immaculate character of the Hindoo creed | 
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of gravity as if he had charge of a treasure-chest of great 
value, These processions are conducted with a degree of 
pomp corresponding with the other extraneous splendours of 
the festival In Calcutta, bands of English musicians, and 
numbers of staff-holders with high-flying colors, give an im- 
portance to the scene, which is not ill-suited to satisfy the 
vulgar taste. After performing some minor ceremonies on 
the banks of the river, and buthing the plantain tree, the 
procession returns home, escorting the officiating priest with 
his precious charge in the same way in which he was con- 
veyed to the Gihit. On reaching home, the priest, washing hiv 
feet, proceeds to rcbathe the plantain tree, rubbing on its 
body ull kinds of scented oils* as if to prepare it for a gay, 
convivial party. This part of the ceremony, with appropriate 
incantations, being gone throuzh, the plantain tree is placed 
again by the side of the image of Ganesha, who, being the 
eldest son of Durgi, must be worshipped iret. Thus the 
right of precedence is in full force even among the Hindou 
gods and goddesses. 

Previous to the commencement of the Saptamé, or first 
pujé, the officinting priest again consecrates the goddess 
Durgd, somewhat in the following manner: ‘O goddess, 
come and dwell in this image, and bless him that worships 
you,” naming the person, male or female, who is to reap the 
benefit of the meritorious act. Thus the business of giving 
life and eyes to the goddess being finished, the priest, with two 
forefingers of his right hand, touches the forehead, cheeks, 
eyes, breast and other parts of the image, repeating all the 
while the prescribed incantation: “May the soul of Durgé 


* These scented oils are mostly prepared by Mussalmans, whose 
very touch is enotigh to deseorate a thing: yet the Brihmans, know- 
ing this fact, unhesitatingly use them for religions purposes. Thus 
we seo in almost every sphere of social and domestic life the funda- 
mental roles of religions purity are shamefully violated. 
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long continue to dwell in this image.” This part of the cere- 
mony, which is accompanied with music, being performed, 
offerings are made to all the gods and goddesses, as well as to 
the companions of Durgé in her wars, which are painted in 
variegated colors on the chd/, or canopy, in the form of a cres- 
cent over the goddess. The offerings consist principally of 
emall pieces of gold and silver, rice, fruits, swectmeats, cloth, 
brass utensils and e few other things. Thexe are arranged in 
large round wooden or brags plates, and a bit of flower or Lael leaf 
is cast upon them to guard against their being descernted by 
the demon Rivana, who is supposed to take delight in insult- 
ing the gods and goddesses; the officiating priest then con- 
secrates them all by repeating a short mantra and sprinkling 
flowers and bael leaves on them, particular regard being had 
to the worship of the whole host of deities, according to their 
respective position in the Hindoo pantheon. Even the most 
subordinate and insignificant gods or companions of Durgd 
must be propitiated by small bits of plantain and a few grains 
of rice, which are afterwards given to the itol-makera and 
painters. More valuable offerings form the portion of the 
Brahmans, who look upon and-claim these as their bithright. 
In the evening, as in the morning, the yoddess is aynin wor- 
shipped ; and while the service is being held, the musicians are 
called to play their musical instruments with u view to add to 
the solemnity of the occasion. In the morning, some persons 
sacrifice goats and fruits, such as pumpkin, sugarcane, é&c., 
before the goddess. In the present day, many respectable 
families have discontinued the practice, from a fecling of com- 
passion towards the dumb animals, though express injunctions 
are laid down in the Shistras in its favor. It is a remarkable 
fact that the idea of sacrifice as a religious institution tending to 
effect the remission of sin was almost co-cxistent with the firet 
dawn of human knowledge. Tho Reverend Dr. K. M. Banor- 
jea tlius writes: “Of the inscrutable Will of the Almighty, 
that without shedding of blvod there is no remission of sin, 
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this, too, appears imbedded in ancient Ayrian tradition, in the 
sruti or hearings of our ancestors,” Next to the Jews, this 
religious duty was most scrupulously observed by the Brih- 
mans. Names of priests, words for fire, for those on whose be- 
half the sacrifices were performed, and for the materials with 
which they were performed, abound in language etymologically” 
derived from wordgjmplying sacrifice. No literature contains 
a0 many vocables relating to sacrificial ceremonies as Sanskrit. 
Katyayana anys: ‘Heaven and all other happiness are the 
results of sacrificial ceremonies.” And it was a stereotyped 
idea with the founderg of Hindooism that animals were created 
for sacrifices. Nor were these in olden days considered mere 
offerings of meat to certain carnivorous deities, followed by 
the sacrificers themselves feasting on the same, as the practice 
of the day represents the idea The various nature of the 
sncrifices appears to have heen substantially comprehended by 
the promoters of the institution in India, The sacrificer 
believed himself to be redeemed by means of the sacrifice. 
The animal gacrificed was itself called the sacrifice, because it 
was the-ransom for the soul. if we leave India and go back 
to the traditions and history of other ancient nations, we shall 
find many instances, proving the existence among them of the 
sacrificial rite for the remission of sin and the propitiation of 
the Deity. The heentombs of Greece, and the memorable 
dedication of the templo of Solomon, when 20,000 oxen* and 


* It is dexerving of notice that the slaughter of oxen, cows or 
calves is most religiously forbidden in the Hindoo Shistra, Divine 
honors ere paid to the epecies. The cow is regarded ass form of 
Durgé and called Bhagabati. The husband of Durgé, Siva, rides 
naked on an ox The very dung of a cow purifies all unclean thinge 
in a Hindoo household, and possesses the property of a disinfectant. 
‘The milk of a cow acauredly affords the best nourishment to the young 
and the old; hence the species was deified by the Hindoo sages. 
‘ven now, more than two centuries after the advent of the English into 
this country, an orthodox Hindoo is apt to exclaim “what impions 
times?" whenever he happens to see a Mascalman butcher driving « 
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100,000 sheep were slain before the altar, are too well known 
to need any comment. 

In these later ages, when degeneracy has made rapid strides’ 
amongst the people of the country, the original intention 
of the founder of the institution being Jost sight of, & 
perverted taste has given it an essentially sensual character. 
Tustead of offering sacrifice from purely religgpus motives, it is 
now done for the gratification of carnivorous appetite. The 
late king of Nadié, Riji Krishna Chandra Roy, thongh an 
orthodox Hindoo of the truest type, was said to have offered at 
one of these festivals a very large numbew of zonts and sheep 
to the goddess Durgi. “He began,” says Ward, “with one, 
and, doubling the number cach day, continued it for sixteen 
days, On the last day he killed 32,768, and on the whole he 
slaughtered 65,535 animals. He loaded bouts with the bodies 
and sent them to the neighbouring Brahmans, but they could 
not devour them fast enough, aud great numbers were thrown 
away. Let no one, after this, tell ux of the scruples of the 
Brihmans about destroying animal life and eating animal food.” 

About twelve o'clock in the day, when the mornin,: service 
is over, the male members of the family make their puspan- 
juli, or offerings of flowers, to the imngcs, repeating an incant- 
ation recited by the priest, for all kinds of worldly bless- 
ings, such as health, wealth, fame, long age, children, &e. 
The women come in afterwards for the same hallowed purpose, 
and inaudibly recite the incantation repeated hy the priest 
inside the screen. The very sight of the images gladdens 


cow or acalf in the street for slaughtering purpores. Not a few 
wonder how the English power continucs to prosper amidst the daily 
perpetration of euch irreligious acts. By way of derision, the English 
are called gokhdddk, or beef-euters, and the grylas (milkmen) Aasdyca, 
or butohers. If such Hindoos had the power, they wonld certainly 
deliver their country from the grasp of these beef-eatera and place 
it above the reach of sacrilegious hands. But alas| in the present 
Kali-yuga, or iron age, both they and tkeir gods are slike impotent. 
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their hearts and quickens their pulse. Though fasting, they 
fee] an extreme reluctance to leave the shrine and the divini- 
ties, declaring that their hunger and thirst are gone, not from 
actual eating and drinking but from their fulness of heart at 
the presence of Mé Durgé. But go they must, to make way 
for the servants to remove the offerings, distribute them among 
the Bréhmans, and clean the temple for the evening service, 
at the close of which Brahmans and other guests begin to come 
in and partake of the entertainment* provided for the 
occasion. 

On the second day of the puji, offerings and sacrifices are 
made in the same manner as on the first day, but this is 
considered a specially holy day, being the day, as is generally 
supposed, when the mighty goddess is expected to come down 
from the mount Himilaya, and cast a glance of her cye upon 
the divers offerings of her devotees in the terrestrial world. 
This day is called JMukd Astam?, being the eighth day of the 


* Itia generally known that, except the Brahmans, who are pro- 
verbially noted for their eating propensities, ecarcely any respectable 
Hindoo condescends to sit down toa regular jalpdn dinner at thie 
popular festival. He comes. gives his usual prondmi of one rupee 
to the goddess in the thaswrdd/dn, talks with the owner of the 
house for a few minutes, is presented by way of compliment with 
‘otto-of-roses and pén, and then goes awny, making the stereotyped 
ples that be haa many other places to go to. Besides this, every man 
is expected to provide himsclf at home with a good stock of choice 
eatables on this festive ocension. ‘The prices of sweetmeats, already 
too high, are nearly doubled at this time, because of the large demand 
and small snpply. From #2 rupees a maund (82 fbs), the normal 
price of sandesh in ordinary times, it rises to G0 or 70 rapees in the 
puja time. Milk sells at four annas a pound, and without milk no 
aandagh can be made. It is tho moat expensive article of food among 
the Hindoos of Bengal, When well made with fresh chhdand (curded 
milk) it has a fine taste, but is entircly destitute of eny nutritive 
property. The Hindoos of the Upper Provinces, however, do not 
regard the preparation as pyre, and consequently do not use it, 
‘becouse of ita admixture with curded milk. 
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inorease of the moon, and is religiously observed throughout 
Bengal. In Calcutta, this is the day when thousands and tens 
of thousands of Hindoos, who have had no puja in their 
own houses, proceed to Kali Ghat in the suburbs, and before 
breaking their fast make suitable offerings to the goddess Kali, 
who, according to Hindoo mythology, is but another incarna- 
tion of the goddess Durgé. Except little children, almost 
all the members of a family, male and female, together with 
the priest, fast all day, and, if the combination of stars require 
it, almost the whole night. Elderly men of the orthodox 
type devote the precious time to religious contemplation. 
Until the Mahé Astami and its necessary adjunct, Shundhyé- 
pujé, is finished, all are on the qui vive. It gencrally hap- 
pens that this service is fixed by astrologers to take place 
before night's midmost stillest hour is past, when nature 
seems to repose in a state of perfect quiescence, and to call 
forth the religious forvour of the devotees. As the edge of 
hunger is sharpened, a Hindoo most anxiously louks at 
his watch or clock to sce when the precious moment will 
arrive; and as the hour draws near, men, women and chil- 
dren are all hushed into silence. Not a whisper nor a sound 
is to be heard. Ali is auxicty, suspense, and expectation, as 
if the arrival of the exact time would herald the advent of 
a true Saviour into the world. Amid perfect silence and 
stillness, all ears are stretched to catch the sound of the gun® 
which announces the precise minute when this most important 
of all pujés is to begin. As soon as the announcement 
is made by the firing of a gum, the priest in all haste enters 
on the work of worship, and invokes the blessings of the 
goddess on himself and the family. When the timo of sacrifice 
arrives, which is made kuown by the sound of anothergun, 
all the living souls in the house are bade to stand aloof, the 





* Rich men are in the habit of firing guns for the guidance of the 
people, 
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‘priest with trembling hands and in a state of trepidation 
consecrates the kkéré, or scimitar, with which the sacrifice 
ia to be made, and placing the thapparer saré by the side of 
the harikdé, (the sacrificial log of wood) bids the blacksmith 
finish his bloody work. Should the latter cut off the head of 
the goat at one stroke, all eyes are turned towards him with 
joy. The priest, the master, and the inmates of the house, 
who are all this while in a state of mental agitation, now 
begin to congratulate cach other-on their good luck, praying 
for the return of the goddess every year. 

Nor must I omit to mention the other secondary rites which 
are performed on the sccond day of the puj& Besides 
absolute fasting, the females of the household actually undergo 
fiery ordeal. About one in the afternoon, when the tumult 
aud bustle have subsided a little, all males are told to go 
away; and thon the women, unveiling their faces, and holding 
in each hand a saré or earthen plate of burning rosin, squat 
down beforo the shrine of the goddess, and in the posture of 
penitent sinners, implore in a fervent spirit the benediction of 
the goddess on behalf of their sons, while the rosin continues 
to burn in slow fire. As if without consciousness, they remain 
in that trying state for moro than half an hour, absorbed in 
holy meditation, repeating in their minds at the same time 
the names of their guardian deities. Towards the close of this 
penitent service, a sou is asked to sit on the lap of his mother. 
Barren women, to whom Providence has denied this inestimable 
blessing, must go without this domestic felicity resulting in 
religious consolation, and not only mourn their present forlorn 
condition, but pray for a happier one in the next life. A few 
puncture their breasts with a slender iron narun, or nail-cutter, 
and offer a few drops of blood to the goddess, under the 
notion that the severor the penance the greater the merit. 
Many women still go through this truly revolting ordeal at 
Kéli Gh&t, in fulfilment of vows made in times of sickness. 

Another ceremony which is performed by the females ‘on 
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this particular day is their worship of living Brahman kumdé-— 
ris (virgins) and matrons (eadkavds) After washing and 

wiping the feet of the objects of their worship, with folded 

hands, and, with the end of their sdrf tied round their necks, 

in a reverential. mood, they fail prostrate before the Brihman 

women, and crave blessings, which, when graciously vouch- 

eafed, are followed by offerings of sweetmeata, clothes and 

Tupees, The purpose of this ceremony is to obtain exemp- 

tion from the indescribable misery of widowhood, and to ensure 

the enjoyment of domestic happiness. 

On the third or last day of the puja, being the ninth 
day of the increase of the moon, the prescribed ritualistic cere- 
monies baving been performed, the officiating priests make 
the homa and dukshinanto, a rite, the meaning of which is to 
present furewell offerings to the goddess for one yerr, adding 
a suitable prayer that sho will be grnciously pleased to 
forgive the present shortcomings on the part of her devotees, 
and vouchsafe to them her blessings in this world as well as 
in the world te come, This is a very critical time for the 
priests, because the finale of the coremouy involves the impor- 
tant question of their respective gains, Weak and selfish as 
hunian nature assuredly is, each of them (generally three in 
number) fights for his own individual interest, justifying his 
claim ou the score of the religious austeritics he lias bad to 
undergo, and the devotional fervour with which his sacred 
duties have been discharged. Until this knotty question is 
xatisfuctorily solved, they forbear pronouncing the last mantra 
or prayer. It ix necessary to add here that the presente of 
rupees which the numorous guests have offered to the goddess 
during the three days of the puja, go to swell the fand of 
the priest, to which the proprictor of the idol must ndd a soparate 
sum, without which this act of merit loses its final reward in 
a future state, The devotee must satisfy the cupidity of the 
priests or run the risk of forfeiting divine mercy. When 
thé problem is ultimately solved in favor of the officiating 
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priest who actually performs the puji, and sums of money 
are put into the hands of the Brahmans, the last prayer is 
read. Jt is not perhaps generally kuown that the income 
the Indian ecclesiastics derive from this source supports them 
for the greater part of the year, with a little gain ia money or 
kind from the land they own. 

The last day of the pujé is attended with many offerings 
of gonts, sheep, buffaloes* and fruits. The arca before the 
shrine becomes a short of slaughterhouse, slippery with gore 
and mire, and resounding with the crics of the dying victims, 
and the still more vociferous shouts of “Md, Jé,” uttered 
by the rabble umidst the discordant sound of gongs and drums. 
Some of the deluded devotees, losing all sense of shame and 
decency, smear their bodies from head to foot with this 
bloody mire, and begin to dance before the goddess and the 
assembled multitude like wild furies, In this state of bestial 
fanaticism, utterly iguoring the ordinary rules of public deco- 
rum, aud literally intoxicated with the glory of the merito- 
rious act, the deluded mob, preceded by musicians, proceed 
from one house to another in the neighbourhood where the 
image has been set up, sing obscene songs, and otherwise make 
indecent gestures which are an outrage alike’on public morals 
and on common decency. When quite exhausted by these 
abominable orgies, they yo and bathe in a river or a tank, and 
return home, thinking how to inuke the most of the last 
night. Should any soberminded person remonstrate with 
thom on their foolish conduct, the stereotyped reply is—* this 
is Makémdyer Bézdr and the last day of the pujé, when 
all sorts of tomfvolery and revelry are justifiable” The 
sonsible portion of the community, it must be mentioned, keep 
quite sloof from such immoral exhibitions. ‘ 





* The flesh of buffaloes ix used only by sweepers, shoemakers, &o., 
who sometimes quarrel for the poxsession of the slaughtered animale. 
‘Theee people ent the meat along with country liquor, and the sacrifice 
thus frequently ends in » drunken feast. 
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However great may have been the verieration or the depth 
of devotional feeling in which the Durgé-pujé was held 
among the Hindoos of bygone ages, it is certain that in the 
lapse of time this and all other national festivals have lost 
their original religious character, aud in the majority of cases 
degenerated into profanities and impure orgies, which renew the 
periodical license for the unrestrained indulgence of sensuality, 
not to speak of the dissipation and debauchery which it 
usually brings in its train. Except a few patriarchal Hindoos, 
whose minds are deeply imbued with traditional religious pre- 
possessions, the generality celebrate the pujé for the sake of 
name aud fame, uo less than for the purposes of amusement, 
and for the satisfaction of the women and children, who still 
retain, aud will continue to do so for a long time to come, 4 
profound veneration for the old Durga Utsab. Apart from the 
children, whose minds are susceptible of any impression, the 
women are the main prop of the idolatrous institutions and of 
the colossal superstructure of Hindoo superstition. If I am not 
much mistaken, it was to satisfy them that such distinguished 
Hindoo reformers as the late Babus Dwarkanath Tagoro, 
Pragannakumar Tagore, Ramfudth Tagore, Rim Gopél Ghose, 
Digdmber Mittra ‘and others celebrated this pujé in their 
family dwelling-houses. How far they were morally justified in 
countenauciug this popular festival, it is not for me to say. 
The fact speaks for itself. Even at the present time, when 
Hindoo society is being profoundly couvulsed by heterodox 
opinions, not a few of my enlightened countrymen observe 
thia religious fextival, and speyd thousands of rupees in its 
celebration. There are, however, a few redoeming features in 
connection with this annual demonstration which ought to be 
prominently noticed. First aud foremost, it affords an exoel- 
lent opportunity for the exercise of benevolent feolings ;* 

* The inte R4jé Réjkriehna Béhddur, Babus Saéntirém Singhi, Ram- 


dulél De. Shibnéréyan Ghose, Prénkrishna Héldér, the Mallik family, 
the Ghoeél family of Bhukailés and others, spent large sume from 
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secondly, it materially contributes to the promotion of annual 
reunions, brotherly fraternization, and to the general encourage- 
ment of trade throughout Bengal. 

The very great interest which Hindoo women feel in the 
periodical return of this grand festival, ie known to every one 
who is at all conversant with the existing state of things in this 
country. In the numerous districts and villages of Bengal, 
inaugural preparations are made for the celebration of this 
anniversary rite from the very day on which the Jaggarnath 
car is drawn in Aasdr, the festival of Ratha Jittré, that is for 
about four months before the date of the Durgé-pujé 
While the Aumdér, or the image-maker, is engaged in making 
the bamboo frame-work for the images, the women in the vil- 
lages devote their time to cleaning and storing the rice, paddy, 
different kinds of pulse, cocoanuts, aud other products of the 
farm, all which are required for the service of the goddess, 





year to year in giving clothes. food and money toa very Jorge num- 
per of poor men, and liberating prisouers from jail by paying their 
debts. Any relief to suffering humauity is certainly an act of great 
merit for which the donors deserve well of the community. In our 
days there are several Bubus who do the rame on a limited scale, 
but the name of Babu Térakvéth Pariminik of Késstripéré 
deserves special notice. Naturally unassuming and unambitious, his 
character ix as irreprowchable as his large-heartedness is conspicuous, 
On evory anniversary of the Durgé-pnjé, and on alinost every 
religious celebration, he gives alms to hundreds and thousands of 
poor people without distinction of caste or creed. On the occasion 
of the Durgé-pujé festival be does uot break his fast until mid- 
night, when he is assured that all the poor people who came to his 
door have been duly provided with food and coppers. For three 
nights this distribution of alms continues. The public road before 
his house is closed by order of the police for the accommodation of 
beggars. Five or six times in a month he feeds all the poor people 
that come to his house ; hence the fame of his generosity is spread far 
and wide, and he is surnamed “ the ddtd,” or charitable—a distinction 
whioh the more opulent of his countrymen (and there are not a few) 
might well covet. 
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Ten times a day they will go to the temple to sea what the 
kumar is doing. Not capable of writing, nor having any 
idea of ‘ Letts’s Diaries,’ they note down in their minds the 
daily progress of the work, and feel an ineffable pleasure in 
communicating the glad tidings to each other. When day by 
day the straw forms are converted into clay figures, and they 
are for the first time plastered over with chalk and then paint- 
ed with variegated colors, the hearts of the women leap with 
joy, aud again, when the completed images are being decorated 
with dék ornaments, or tiusel ware, thoir cxhilaration knows 
no bouuds. In the fulness of her anxiety, the mistress of the 
house considers what more is wanted for the due completion of 
the pujé and rebukes the master for his apparent ueylect 
somewhat in the following manner : “ Where is the dome sunjah, 
(basket ware)? Where is the Aumdr sarya (pottery)? Where are 
the spices and clothes? Where are the sindurchupri aud yundry 
other things for the Barandald?” Adding that there is no time to 
be lost, the pujé is near ut hand. The husband vequiescing 
in what the wife says assurcy her that everything shall be 
procured by Saturday or Sunday. 

On the first day of the new moon, when every Hindoo 
in the city becomes more or less Insy on account of his official, 
domestic and religious emgyzements, the lady of the house 
is chiefly occupied with making suitable arrangements for 
tutwa, or presents, first to her son-indaw and then to her 
other relatives,—a subject on which | shall have to say a few 
words in its proper place. On the eve of the sixth day of 
the new moon, when the grand puji may be said to 
commence, the females, consigning all their pust sorrows to 
oblivion, fecl a sort of elasticity, hopefuluess, and confidence, 
which almost involuntarily draw forth from the depths of their 
hearts, expressions of joy and ecatucy. Even a virgin widow, 
whose grief ia yet fresh, forgets her miseries for a while, and 
cheerfully mingles in the jubilee. She forms part and parcel 
of the domestic sisterhood, aud for these five days of her life 
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at least, her settled sadness gives way to joy, and though 
forbidden by a cruel priesthood to lend her hand to the 
ceremonial, she nevertheless goes up to the goddess and prays 
devoutly for a better future. Amidst such a scene of universal 
hilarity, supplemented by a confident hope of eternal beatitude, 
it is quite natural that Hindoo women socially divorced from 
every other innocent amusement, should feel a deep, sincere 
and intense interest in a national festival which possesses the 
twofold advantage of a religious ceremony and a socint de- 
monstration. None but the most callous-hearted can remain 
indifferout, Men, women, and children, believersand unbelievers, 
are alike overcome by the force of this religious anniversary, Tho 
females go to the shrine at all hours of the day, and feast their 
eyes upon the captivating figure of the mighty Durgé and her 
glorious satellites. Nor do they stare at her with a vacant 
mind; each hus her grievance to represent, her wish to 
express ; prayer in a fervent spirit is offered to the goddess 
for the redress of the one and the consummation of the other. 
Should a son die prematurely, should a husband suffer from 
any difficulty, should a son-in-law be faithless to his wife, 
should a daughter be doomed to widowhood, the females 
wrestle hard in prayer for relief and amelioration. Ou the 
fourth or Bijayé day, when the image is to be consigned to the 
river, one takes away a bit of the consccrated arghi;# a 
second, the khapparer saré, or sacrificial earthen plate; » 
third, the crushed betel; a fourth, the sacred b:/aw leaves, 
and so on; each article forms a sacred trust, and all are 
preserved with the greatest possible care, as the priceless 
token of a benignant goddess. 


* An arghi is a bunch of durva grass tied up at the last. either 
with red cotton or a slip of plantain leaf. Two or three of such 
bundles are male, one ia placed on the crown of the goddess and 
two on her two feet. It is usually stuffed with paddy and besmenred 
with sandal wood, water. and vermilion. Jt is o sacred offering, and 
consequently preserved for solemn occarions. 
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Having briefly described the main features of this religious 
festival, I will now endeavour to give a short account of the 
other circumstances connected with it. In the honse of a 
Bréhman, Xéichri, rice, dil, fish and vegetable curries, 
together with swectmeals and sour milk, are given to the 
guests, chiefly in the day-time during the three pujé days. 
Many Hindoos, whose religious scruples will not allow them 
to kill a goat themselves, go to the house of a Brihman—but 
not without an eight-anna piece or a rupec—to satisfy their 
taste for meat during the puja It is very croditable to 
the women of the sucerdotal class that three or four of them 
undertake the duties of the cuisine, and feed from six to eight 
hundred persons for three days successively. Aa fish is not 
acceptable to Durgi, uor cooked goat’s or sheep’s flesh, & 
separate kitchen is set apart for the purpose of cooking 
the flesh of the sacrificed animals Bribman women, as 
a rule, cook remarkably well. Their long experience in 
the art, their habitual cleanliness, thcir undivided attention 
to their duty, and above all, the religious awe with which 
they prepare food for the goddess, give quite o relish to 
every thing they make. Nor is this all. Their devotion and 
earnestness ig so great that they cannot be persuaded to eat 
any thing until all the guests are fully satisfied ; and what is 
still more commendable, they look for uo other reward for 
their trouble than the fancied approbation of the goddess, 
and the satisfaction of the guests. Their work is not over 
till nine o'clock at night; after which they bathe again, 
change their clothes, say their praycrs to the goddess, and 
then think of appensing their hunyer, Simple and unsophis- 
ticated as they arc, they are quite content, being mostly 
widows, with habisk{ anne, which was of yore the food of the 
Hindoo rishia, or saints, It consists of dad rice, or rice from 
unboiled paddy, green plantains aud dil, all boiled in the 
same pot. Of course a large quantity of ghee is added to it, 
and it is eaten with milk. These Bréhmen women are, indeed, 
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mistresses of the culinary ark If the bill-of-fare is not long, 
yet the dishes they make are generally very palatable. The 
truth is, they practically follow the trite saying, “ what is 
worth doing at All, is worth doing well.” Their simple recipes 
always producé appetising and wholesome dishes; and they 
are thrifty housewives. 

In the house of a Xayastha or Sudra, where the women, it 
must be observed, are generally more indolent, and the style 
of living is consequently more luxurious, the food offered to 
the guests ‘cousists chiefly of different kinds of sweetmeats, 
fruits, luchis, vegetable curries, &c, Four or five days before 
the Pujé begins, professional Brahman confectioners are 
employed to make the necessary arrangements at home, the 
principal ingredients required being flour, suji, chhdttw (gram 
fried and powdered), safeyda (pounded rice), sugar, spices, 
almonds, raising, &c. Not a soul is permitted, not even the 
master of the house, to touch, much less to taste, these 
urticles** before they are religiously offercd to the goddess in 
the first instance and afterwards to the Brahmans. In these 
“feast days” of the Puja in aud about Calcutta, where 
nearly five hundred pratimds, or images, are set up, every res- 
pectable Hindoo, as has boon observed before, is previously 
provided at home with an adequate supply of all the necos- 
saries and luxuries of life that will last for a mouth or so, it 
being considered unpropitious then to be wanting in any storo 
adve fruit and fish. This accounts for the general disinclinu- 
tion on the part of the well-to-do Babua to partake of any 
ordinary entertainment when visiting the goddess at a friend’y 
house ; but to the Brahmans and the poverty-stricken classes 


* Home-made things are, in the long run, cheapor dnd better than 
the questionable products of the market, which are not only inferior 
in quality but’ are more or leas subject to defllement. being exposed 
for sale to people of all castes, his detracts from the absolute 
purity of the preparation. 

Ez 
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this is a glorious opportunity for “gorging.” The despicable 
practice to which I have alluded elsewhere of carrying home 
@ portion of the jalpdn (aweetmeat) is iargely resorted to on this 
occasion.’ It is certainly a relic of barbarism, which the 
growiug good sense of the people ought to eschew. 

The night of the ninth day of the increase of the moon 
is asemnd night in Bengal. It is tho nabami rutri, and 
modeei'y ia put to the blush by the revelry of the hour. The 
houses of the rich become as bright as day,—costly chandeliers, 
hangiug lamps, and walllights blazing with gas, brilliantly 
illuminate the whole mausion ; while the walls of the Baitak- 
khdnd, or sitting room, are profusely adorned with English 
and French paintings and engravings, exhibiting certainly 
not the best specimens of artistic skill, but singularly 
caloulated to extort the plaudits of tho illiterate, who are 
more casily impressed through the eye than the ear. 
The rooms and antechambers are frequently furnished in 
European style. Splendid Brussels or Agra carpets aré spread 
on the floors, a few of which, as if by way of contrast, havo the 
ordinary white cloth spread on them. Nor are hanging Pan- 
khas wanting. In one of the spacious halls sits the Babu of 
the house, surrounded by courtiers panderivg to his vanity. 
Indolently reclining on bolster, and leisurely smoking his 
dlbold, with along winding nal, or pipe, half dizzy from the 
effects of the preceding night’s revelry, he does uot carc to speak 
much. Like an opium-cater, he falls into a siesta, whilst the 
Pankha is moving incessantly. If an orthodox Hindoo, free 
from the besetting vice of driuking, and awake to all that is 
yoing on around him, before him are placed the Dacca silver- 
fillagree dtterdée and goléppdss, as well as tho pdnddn, with 
lots of spices and betel in it. On entering the room, the 
olfactory nerves of @ visitor are sure to be regaled with fragrant 
odours, At intervals rose-water is sprinkled on the bodies of 
the guests, and weak spiced tobacco is’ served to them now 
and again, the current topics of the day forming the subject of 
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conversation. All this is surely vain ostentation and super- 
fluity. So far, the arrangements and reception of friends are 
essentially oriental ; the manner of sitting, the mode of conver- 
wition, and the way in which otto of roses, rose-wat d. betel 
are given to guests, ere Mahomedan and Hindo@ike. But 
there is something beyond this whore orthodoxy is virtually 
proscribed aud heterodoxy parctically proclaimed. While the 
officiating priests and the female devotees are offering their 
prayers to the presiding goddess, the Babu, a liberal Hindoo, 
longs to retire to his private room, perhaps ou the third story, 
at the entrance to which a guard is placed to keep off unwel- 
come visitors, that he may with a few select friends partake of 
refreshment suppliod by au English Purveying Establishment, 
The rvom is furnished after the European fashion; chaira, 
tables, sofas, cheffoniers, cheval-glass, sideboard, pictures, 
glass and silver and plated-ware, knives, forks and spoons, 
and I know not what more,—all arranged in proper order, 
and friends of congenial tastes have free access. First class 
wines and vinnds, such as Giesler’s champagne, Heatly's port 
and sherry, Exshaw’s brandy No. [, Crabbie's ginger-wine, 
Bass’s best bottled beer, soda-wo4*, lemonade, ice, Huntley 
and Pulmer’s mixed biscuits, me™8. cigars, cakea and fruits 
in heaps, poldo, kurmd, kuptd, killyd, roast fowl, cutlets, 
mutton-chops ond fowlcurry,* are plentifully kept ; and an 


* It may not be out of place to observe here that liberal Hindoos 
as a body are not beef-eaters as ie vulgarly supposed. They are con- 
tent with fowls. goat, sheep and fish. Abont forty years ago, befere 
the Calcutta University was founded, the late Baboo Iswar Chandra 
Gupta, editor of the Prarakar, a vernacular newspaper. very cleverly 
hit off aud satirised im popular ballads the then growing desire of 
the young Hindod reformers to adopt a European style of eating. He 
commenced with Rammoban Rai—the pioneer of Hindoo reformation 
—and thus sarcastically deseribed his public career. Addrepsing 
Saraswatti, the Hindoo goddew of learning, he thus laments: “O 
‘goddess | in vain have you estublished schools in Csloutta ; look at 
the end of that Rei (Rammokgn Kai); profound learning hes 
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English visitor is not an unwelcome guest. Znehi, sandes, 
mitdi, barfi, rasagolia, sitavoge, dc, the ordinary food of 
the Hindoos on festive days, are ata discount. The Great 
Eastern ia Company should be thankful for the large 
orders wif which the Hindoo aristocracy of Calcutta and its 
suburbs favor them during this grand festival The taste 
“for the English style of living is not a plant of rocent 
growth. It has been germinating since tho days of John Com- 
pany, whon India merchantmen enjoyed the monopoly of the 


wafted him over the waters to a distant region (Englaud), and never 
pronght him back again.” As regards the young alumni, be makes a 
wife thus accost her husband: “! Prdén, Prde (my heart. my heart), 
you go into society to hear lectures every day ;, and when the examin- 
ation ie held in the Town Hall, you get prizes; you read heaps, 
and heaps of books, and always remain outaide. Is it written in the 
booke that you should never touch tho body of afemale? What 
sort of aguru (master) is your Sahib? he ia a rogular gurn (bull), 
if be gives you such lessons. You dislike lwehi and monda (Hindoo 
sweetmenta), but you get dozena of fowl eggs to satiafy your hunger ; 
and for you all there is death to cows and calves.” But this is an 
exaggeration abont the eating of beef by the educated Hindoos. 
Except a few medical students, who have, in o great measure. over- 
come their prejudices by the constant handling of dend bodies, the rest 
still feel a sort ofnatural repugnance toeoting beef. Thisis perhaps the 
effect of carly impressions produced by the religious veneration in 
which a cow is held among the Hiniloos. “The superstitious rever- 
ence," saya an eminent writer, “for the ox points doubtless to a 
period when that useful animal was first nataralized in India and 
protected by @ law for its preservation and encouragement, which, 
now that the original jntention is lost sight of in the lapse of ages, 
‘hoa invested the cattle with a religious charactey; and, indeed, it is 
not 200 years since, the Emperor Jehangir was obliged once to prohibit 
the slaughter of kine for a term of years, @ measure absolutely 
required to prevent the ruin of agriculture,” It is 8 striking fact 
tkat that loathsome disease, leprosy, is very common among the lower 
orders of Mussulmane who use this meat freely. Perhaps it is more 
suited to the inbabitants of colder regions than to those of « tropical 
climate. . % 
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foreign trade of the country, when the highest authorities of 

the land had uo scruples ag Christians to be present at a 

Hindoo festival, and when Hindoo millionaires were wont to 

indulge in lavish expenditure® for the purpose of pléasing their 

uew European masters. Laying aside for a while the dignity 

and gravity of the clergical profession, the Reverend Mr. Ward 

was induced out of curiosity to pay a visit to the palatial 

mansion of the Shoba Bazar Rijds, of Calcutta on the last” 
night of the Puja. 

“Tn the year 1806,” says he, “I was present at the worship 
of this goddess, as performed at the house of Raji Rajkrishna 
at Calcutta, The buildings where the festival was held were 
on four sides, leaving uu area in the middle. The room to the 
-east contained wine, English sweetments, &c., for the entertain- 
ment of Enylish guests, with a uative Portugnese or two to 


* So great was the mania for extravagant, ostentatious show, that 
instances wore not wanting in* which a lakh of rupees was freely 
pont on thix grand ocension, The late Prinkrishna Héldér, of Chin. 
surah, in the neighbourhood of Hooghly, expended aunually'for three 
or four years the above sum in furnishing his house without stint of 
cost in truly oriental stylo, giv’ ich entertainments to Enropeans 
and Natives. and distributing alms among the poor. There was no 
railway then, and consequently the boat-hire alone from Calcutta to 
Chinsurah for English and Native gravdees might have cost four to 
five thouud rupees, ‘The very invitation cards written in golden 
letters with gold fringes cost eight to ten rupees each. For the 
entertainment of his English friends be used to give ten thoneand 
rupees to Messrs. Gunter aud Hooper, the then grand purveyors of 
Culoutte. First class wines and provisions were procured in abun- 
dance, and arranged iu the corridor under European and Mehomedan 
stewards, whilo one hundred Brahmans were engaged in prayers, 
reciting Chdedi aud repeating the name of the god Madhusuden, 
for the propitintion of the goddess and the welfare of the family. It 
sometimes so happened that the clang of knives, forke, and spoons 
‘was simultancous with the sound of the holy beli and conch,—the one 
neutralising what the other was supposed to prodace in a*religious 
point of view. 
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wait on the visitors, In the opposite room was placed the 
image, with vast heaps of all kinds of offerings before it, In 
the two side-rooms were the native guests, and in the area 
groups of Hindoo dancing-women, finely dressed, singing, and 
dancing with sleepy steps, surrounded with Europeans, who 
were sitting on chairs and couches. One or two groups of 
Mussalman singers entertained the company at intervals 
with Hindoosthani songs aud ludicrous tricks, Before two 
o'clock the place was cleared of the dancing girls and of all 
the Europeans except ourselves, and almost all the lights were 
extinguished, except in front of the goddess,—when the doors 
‘of the arca were thrown open, and a vast crowd of natives 
rushed in, almost treading one upon another, among whom 
were the vocal singers, having on long caps like sugar-lonves. 
The arca might be about fifty oubits long and thirty wide. 
When the crowd had sat down, they were so wedged together as 
to present the appearance of a solid pavement of heads, a small 
apace only being left immediately before the imuge for the 
motidns of the singers, who all stood up. Four sets of singers 
were present on this occasion, tho first consisting of Bréhmans 
(Haru Thakur), the noxt of bankers (Bhavanando), the next 
of vaishnavas (Nitdt), and the last of weavers (Lakshmi), 
who entertained their guests with filthy sougs aud danced in 
indecent attitudes before the goddess, holding up their hands, 
turning round, putting forward their heads towards the image, 
every now and then bending their bodies, and almost tearing 
their throats with their vociforationa The whole scene pro- 
duced on my mind sensations of the greatest horror. The 
dress of the singers, their indecent gestures, the abominable 
nature of the songs, especially (kkayur), tho horrid din of 
their miserablo drum, the lateness of the hour, the darkness 
of the place, with the reflection that I was standing in an 
idol temple, and that this immense multitude of rational 
and imrtortal creatures, capable of superior joys, were, in 
the very act of worship, perpetrating a crime of high treason - 
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against the God of heaven, while they themselves believed 
they were performing an act of merit, excited ideas and 
feelings in my mind which time can never obliterate. I 
would have given in this place a specimen of the songs sung 
before the image, but found them so full of broad obscenity 
that I could not copy a single line, All those actions which a 
sense of decenoy keeps ont of the most indecent English songs, 
are here detailed, sung, and laughed at, without the least sense 
of shame, A poor ballad singer in England would be sent to 
the house of correction, and flogged, for performing the meri- 
tovious actions of these wretched idolaters.* The singing is 
continued for three days from two o'clock in the morning till 
nine.” 

It is a noteworthy fact that, in those daye, when Bengal was 
in the zenith of its prosperity and splendour, the Governor- 
General, the Members of the Council, the Judges of the Supreme 
Court, and distinguished officers and merchants did not think it 
derogatory to their dignity, or at all calculated to compromise 
their character as Christians, to honor the Rajds with their 
presence during this festival. But, since the days of Daniel 
Wilson, the highly venerated Lord Bishop of Calcutta, who 
must have expressed his strong disapprobation of this practice, 
these great mon have ceased to attend. At present but a few 
young officers, captains of ships in the port, and East Indians may 
be seen to go to these nautches, and, as a necessary consequence 
of this withdrawal of countenance, the outward splendour of 
the festival has of late considerably diminished. Seeing the 
apparent approval of idolatrous ceremonies by some Europeans, 
n conscientious Christian once exclaimed : ‘I am not ashamed 
to confeas that I fear more for the continuance of the British 
power in India, from the encouragement which Englishmen 


‘The reader will recollect that the festivals of Bacchus and 
Cybele were equally noted for the indecencies practined by the wor- 
shipper, both in their words and actions.” 
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have given to the idolatry of the Hindoos, than from any other 
quarter whatever.”* 

As regards the other amusements at this popular festival, a 
few words about the Iudian ndutch (dancing) girls may not be 
out of place here. These women have no social status ; their’ 
principles are as loose as their character isimmorel. They are 
brought up to this disreputable profession from their infancy. 
They have no husbands, and many of them have never been 
marricd. The Native Princes and Chiefs, rich zemindars and 
persons in affluent circumstances, the capacity of whose intel- 


* The Reverend Mr, Mourice, a pions clorgyman, who had never 
neen these ceremonies, attempted to paint them in the most captivat- 
ing terms. Should he think that Hindoo idolatry is capable of excit- 
ing the most elevated concoptions about the godhend, and leading the 
mind to the true path of righteousness. let him come and join the 
Brahmans and their numerous devotes in crying “ Hari Bole ! Hari 
Bole! Jai Durga! Jai Kélf!” “Mr, Forbes. of Stanmore Hill. in 
his elegant mureum of Indiav rarities, numbers two of the bells that 
have been used in devotion by the Brélmans, They ure great eurio- 
sities, and one of themin particular appears to beof yery high 
antiquity, in form very much resembling the cup of the lotus, and 
the tune of it ix uncommonly soft and melodious. I could not avoid 
being deeply affected with the sound of an instrament which had 
been actually employed to kindle the fame of that superstition which 
Thave attempted so extensively to unfold, My transported thoughts 
travelled back to the remote period when the Braman religion blazed 
forth in all its splendour in the caverns of Elephanta: I was, for a 
moment. entranced, and caught the odour of enthusiasm. A tribe of 
venerable pricats, arrayed in flowing atoles. and decorated with high 
tiaras, seemed assembled around me; the mystic soug of initiation 
vibrated in my ear; {breathed an air fragrant with the richest per- 
fumes, and contemplated the deity in the fire that aymbolized him,” 
And again, iu another place : “She (the Hindoo religion) wears the 
similitude of a beautiful and radiant cherab from Heaven, bearing on 
his persuasive lips the accents of pardon and pease, and on hie silken 
wings benefaction and blessing.” What strange hallucinations some 
of these Christian ministers labour under in attempting to reconcile 
the ideas of idolatry with those of the True and Living God ! 
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lect ia a8 narrow aa its culture is scanty, have been their great 
patrons. Devoid of a taste for reading and writing, they 
menage to drive away the ennwé of their lives by the 
songs of these dancing girls. Great were the rewards which 
these girls: sometimes received at the hands of the Native 
Kings in their palmy days. Even when a principality groaned 
under extravagance and financial embarrassment, these bewitch- 
ing girls were entertained at considerable expense to drown 
the cares of statecraft and kingcraft, Even the most astute 
prince was not frec from this courtly profligacy. Though 
these girls often basked in the sunshine of royal favor, yet 
there was not a single Jenny Lind among them, either in 
Grace or accomplishment. As regards their income, a girl has 
been known to refuse ten thousand rupees for performing three 
nights at the Nazim’s Court. When Raji Réjkrishne of Sobhé 
Basar, the Singhi family of Jorasanko, and the De family 
of Simla, celebrated these Pujés with great pomp, dancing 
girls of ‘repute were retained a month before the festival’ at 
Breat cost, varying from 500 to 1,000 rupces cach for throe 
nights. Now that those prosperous days ure gone by, and the 
big English officials do not condescend to attend the nauteh, 
the amount has been reduced to fifty rupees or a little more. 
Their geveral attire and gestures, a8 well as the nature and 
tendency of their .songy, are by no means unexceptionable. 
These auxitiarics to suusual gratification, combined with the 
ullurements of Bacchus, even in the presence of a deity, are 
far from being fitted to animate or quicken devotional foelings‘ 
and prayerful thoughts. ; 
Theatrical performances from the popular dramas of the 
Indian poets, and amateur Jdtirds, pantomimical exhibitions, 
also contribute largely to the amusement of the people. The 
old Biddaya Sunder, Manvanjan, Daksha Yajna, and others of 
a similar character, are still relished by pleasure-seekers and 
holiday-makers. It ia, however, one of the healthy signs of 
the times that native gentlemen of histrionic taste have recently 
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got up amateur performances, which bear a somewhat close 
resemblance to the English tragedies and comedies, 

Having previously described all the important circumstances 
and details, religious and social, connected with this popular 
festival, 1 will now give a short account of the Bhdsdn or 
Nirdnjdn, which takes place on the tenth day of the new moon, 
or in the fourth day of the Puj& It is also called “Bfjayd, 
because the end of a ceremonial is always attended with 
melancholy feelings, This is the day when the image is con- 
signed to the water, cither of a river or a tank. Apart from 
its religious significance, the day is an important one to Eng- 
ligh and Native merchants alike. Although all the public 
offices, Government and mercantile, are absolutely closed for 
twelve days, agents of Manchester and Glasgow firms must 
open their places of business on this particular day, which to 
native merchants and dealers is an auspicious day, and large 
bargains of piece-goods for present and forward delivery are 
made. Ten to fifteen lakhs of rupees worth of articles are 
sold this day in three or four hours, the gencral impression 
being that such bargains bring good Juck both to the buyer 
and to the seller. , 

About eight o'clock in the morning, the officiating pricet 
begins the service, and in half an hour it is over. Music, the 
indispensable accompaniment of Hindoo Pujés, must attend 
every such service. A small looking-glass is placed on a pan 
of Ganges water, and every inmate of the family, male or 
female, is invited to look at the image of the goddess reflected 
from its surface. Depply imbued as the minds of the votaries 
are with religious ideas, every individual louks into the mirror 
with a sort of devotional fecling, and expresses his conviction 
as to the reality of the representation. The children, more 
for amusement than from faith, hang about the place ; but the 
women steadfastly cling to the panoramic viow, quite unwilling 
‘to leave it. The scene naturally recatls to their mind the 
emotions they felt when leaving the paternal roof for the 
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father-in-law’s house. “4fdé Durgd is going to her father-in- 
law’s, and will not return for another twelve-month,” exclaims 
one. ‘Look at her eyes, her sorrowful countenance,” ejacu- 
lates another. “Tho temple will look wild and desolate when 
Mé Durga goes away,” adds a third. To console them, the 
mistress. of the house exhorts all to offer their prayers to 
the goddess, beseeching that she may continue to vouchsafe 
her‘blessings from year to year, and give prolonged life and 
happiness to all concerned. With this solemn invocation, 
they all fall down on their knees before the goddess, whose 
spirit had departed on the day previous, and in a contempla- 
tive mood implore her benediction. Before retiring, however, 
every one takes with her some precious relic of the offerings 
(flowers or Uillapatira) made to Durgé when her spirit was 
present, and preserves it with all the care due to a divine gift, 
using it religiously in cases of sickness and calamity. 

‘About three in the afternoon, after washing their bodies 
and putting on uew clothes and ornaments, the women make 
preparations for performing the last farewell ccremony in 
honor of the goddess. Tho sadar {main) door is closed ; the 
musicians are ordered to go out into the streets; the Durgé 
with all her satellites is brought out into the area of the 
temple, the barandd/é with all its sundries is produced, and 
the women whose husbands are alive begin to turn round the 
images and touch the forehead of each with tho barandald, 
Fepeating their prayers for lasting blessings on the family. To 
the inexpressible gricf of the widows, who are present on the 
occasion, 2 crucl custom hag long since debarred them from 
assisting in this holy .work. These ill-fated creatures are 
doomed ouly to stare at the images, but are not permitted to 
take an active pgrt in the ceremonial Is it possible to con- 
ceive a moro gloomy picture of society thau that which abso- 
lutely deprives a human being of all share in a religious 
privilege, the exercise of which, though under a mistaken faith, 
tends to sweeten a wretched life? The miserable widows of India, 
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are unhappily destined to pine away their existence, until 
‘greater leaders of uative reform arise to deliver. them from 
the galling fottera of superstition. 

The epilogue which closes the parting ceremony is called the 
anakénjali, It consists in a woman (not a widow) taking 
a small brass plate of paddy avd durva grass, with.a rupee 
dyed in red lead in it, and throwing it from before the image 
right over its heud into the cloth of a man who stands behind 
for the purposd of receiving it. This Inst offering, it is need- 
less to say, is preserved with the greatest care. The woman 
who performs the rite is an object of envy. This rite being 
performed, exch of the women tukes a bit of tho sweetmeat 
and betel which has been éast offered to Ma Durgd, A sud- 
den reaction of feeling takes place, al) heurts are grieved, and 
some even shed tears. Two feelings, though not exactly 
analogous, arise in their minds; first, the devotional spirit, 
vividly recalling the unceasing round of ritualistic ceremonies 
ag well as the festivity and yaiety “that the presence of the 
goddess naturally enough produced, and which are about to 
vanish and disappear within an hour by the immersion of tho 
goddess in the river or pond; and second, a more worldly 
feeling, like that which arises when a mother sends away her 
daughter to the house of her father-in-law. In cither case, 
the tender heart of a Hindvo womun readily breaks down under 
the pressure of grief. 

The goddess is afterwards brought out and placed ond 
bamboo stago borne on the shoulders of a set of cvolies; all 
the flowers and Uid/apattra offered her during the past three 
days are also put intd a basket, and taken to the riverside. 
The procession moves slowly forward, preceded by bands of 
English and Native musiciana, and the negessary refinue of 
servants and guards ; while from within the house, the women, 
not satiated with the sight of the goddess for one long month, 
stretch their eyes as far as their sight can reach to catch a last 
farewell glimpse of her. The streets of Calcutta, the “English 
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part of the town excepted, become literally crammed and 
almost impassable on such a day. Groups of Police constables 
are posted here and there to maintain peace and order; the 
streets become a pavement of heads. At the lowest caleula- 
tion, there cannot be less than 100,000 sight-seers abroad. 
Men, women, and children of all classes and ranks come from a 
great distance to have a sight of the image. The tops ‘of 
houses, the verandahs, the main roads,—nay, the unfrequented 
corners,——present a thick mass of living creatures, all anxious to 
fonst their eyes upon the matchless grandeur of the scene. A 
foreigner, unaccustomed to such a magnificent spectacle, ix 
apt to overrate the wealth and prosperity of the people on 
such a day. The number of images, the dazzling and costly 
embellishments with which they are decorated, the rich livery 
of some of the servants, the bands of musicians preceding the 
procession, the letting off of red and blue lights at intervals, 
the gala dress of the multitude, and last but not least, the 


elegant carringes of the big “ swolls,” and the still more cle- 


gant attire of their owners, who loll back on the cushion of the 
carriages, diffusing fragraut odours as thoy pass, cannot fail to 
produce an imposing effect. Here a gaily clad Babu with 
his patent Japan-leather shoes; there a Hindoostani dandy 
with his: massive gold necklaco and valuable pearls hanging 
down from his ears ; here a proud Mogul in all the bravery of 
cloth of gold; there a frowning Mussalman with his dazzling 
enp and gossamer chépkdn (tunic), and ivory mounted stick, 
all combine to present » motley group of characters, natioual 
in their costumes, and unique in appearance. The poor coun- 
try-woman, her lord and children, though not favored by for- 
tune, still do their best to look gay. 

Those Hindoos who have adorned their images regardless of 
expense parade them through the most densely crowded streets 
till eight in the evening—vanity being their chief motive ; 
while those who move in humbler spheres of life, take them to 
boats on the river hired for the purpose, and throw them into 
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the water amidst shouts of exultation. The mob, of course, 
sing obscene songs and dance indecently, all which is tolerated 
for the occasion. The growing sense of the people—the 
result of English cducation—has now-a-days greatly. diminished 
the amount of indecency which was one of the distinguishing 
characteristics of such an occasion in former days, 

Between seven and cight o'clock in the evening, the assem- 
bled crowds begin to disperse in joyous mood, talking all the 
way as to the respective superiority of such aud such images. 
Amongst such a great uumber and variety, there is aure to be 
difference of opinion, but it is soon settled by the affirmation 
of a wise head that “ the spirit of the goddess fs the same in 
all the images ; Jfd Durgd does not mind show.” 

When the worshippers and others return home, they go at 
once to the thakurddldn, where the officiating Brahman is wait- 
ing to sprinkle on their bodies the sacred water ; ull are made 
to sit down on the fluor, with their fect covered with their 
clothes, lest a drop should fall upon them. Tho Brihman, 
with a snall twig of mangoe leaves, sprinkles the water, 
repeating at the same time the usual incantation, the 
meaning of which is that health, woulth, and prosperity 
may attend the votaries of Duryd, from year to year. After 
this they write on a piece of green pluntain leaf the name of 
the goddess several times, and then clasp onc another in their 
arma, and take the dust off the foct of ull the seniors, with 
the mutual expression of good wishes for their worldly pros- 
perity. An elderly man thits blesses a boy: “may you have 
long life, a gold inkstand and a gold pen, acquire profound 
learning and immense wealth, and support Inkhy of meu.” To a 
girl he thus pronounces his benediction (there being no clasp- 
ing of arms between a man and a woman, nor between a woman 
and a woman), “ may you enjoy all the blessings of a married 
life (4. e, never become a widow), become the mother of a riijé 
(king), use vermilion on your grey head, continue to wear the 
iron bangle, have seven male children, and never know want.” 
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It ia well known that no blessing is more acceptable to a Hin- 
doo woman than that she should never become a widow, be- 
cause the intolerable miseries of widowhood are most piercing 
to her heart; nor can it be otherwise so Jong as human nature 
remains ag it ia This social institution of the Hindoos, of 
cordially embracing each other and expressing all manner of 
good wishoa on a particular day of the yoar, when all hearts 
are more or less affected with grief at the departure of the 
goddess, isa very commendable one. It has an excellent ten- 
dency to promote social reunion, good fellowship, and brother- 
hood. Not only all the absent friends, relatives, acquaintances 
and neighbours, male and female, join in this annual greeting ; 
but even strangers and the most menial servants are not for- 
gotten on the occasion, Every heart rejoices, every tongue 
Dlesses, every acrimonions feeling is consigned to oblivion. 
This is o “quict interval at least between storm and storm ; 
interspaces of sunlight between the breadths of gloom ; a glad 
voice on summer holidays, happy in unselfish friendships, in 
generous impulses, in strong health, in the freedom from all 
cares, in the confidence of all hopes.” During such a happy 
period “it is a luxury to breathe the breath of life.” 

To drown their sorrows in forgetfulness, the Hindoos use on 
this particular occasion a slightly intoxicating beverage made of 
hemp leaves, Every one that comes to visit—and there must 
be a social gathering—or is present, ie treated with this diluted 
beverage and with sweets, Even the most innocent and sim- 
ple femalos are for once in a year allowed to use it, but very 
spariigly. Ono farthing’s worth of hemp leaves, or about one 
ounce, suffices for fifty persons or more, so that it becomes 
almost harmless when so copiously diluted. But those who 
have imbibed o taste for English wines and spirits always in- 
dulge freely on this occasion, giving little heed to temperance 
Tules and lectures. It is “ Bijayd,” and driuking to excess is 
thought justifiable. 

It would not be proper to close this subject without saying 
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a few words about the national excitement which the approach 
of this festival produces, and the powerful impetus it gives to 
trade in general. It has been roughly estimated that upwards 
of a crore of rupees (£1,000,000) is spent every year in 
Bengal on account of this festival Every -fumily, from the 
aristocracy to the peasantry, must have new clothes, new 
shoes, new every thing. Men, women, children, relatives, poor 
acquaintagees and neighbours, nay beggars, must have their 
holiday dress. Persons in straitencd circumstances, ‘who 
actually live from hand to mouth, gather their hard-earned 
savings for a twelyemunth to be spent on this grand festival. 
Famished beggars who drag a miscrable existence all their 
lives, and depend on precarious ulms to keep their body 
and soul together all the year, hopefully look forward to 
the return of this anniversary for at least a temporary change 
in their rags and tatters Hungry Brihmans, whoso daily 
avocation brings them only 2 scanty allowance of rice and 
plantains, cheerfully welcome the advent of “Md Durgd,” 
‘und gratefully watch for the day when their empty coffers 
shall be replenished. Cloth merchants, weavers, braziers, 
goldsmiths, embroiderers, Jace - makers, mercers, haberdesh- 
ers, carpenters, potters, basket- makers, painters, house- 
builders, English, Chinese and Native shoemukers, ghee, sugar 
and corn-merchants, grocers, confectioners, dealers in silver and 
tinsel ware, siugers, songsters, musicians, hackney - carriuge 
keepers, orya bearers, hawkers, pedlars and such dealers in 
iniscellancous wares,—all look forward to the busy season 
when their whole year’s hopes shill be realized by lots of 
rupees flowing into the til. To men of practical experience 
in business matters, as far as the metropolis of British India 
is concerned, it is well known that because of the Durgé- 
puja the “Trades” make more in one month than they can 
possibly make in the remaining eleven months. From the 
first week in September to the middlé of October, while the 
Puja preparations are being actually made by the Hindoos, 
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when they, frugal as they assuredly are, once in a twelvemonth 
loosen their purse strings, when the accumulated interest on 
Government securities is drawn, when all the arrears of house 
rent are peremptorily demanded, when remittances from distant 
parts of the country arrive, when, in short, rupees, annaa and 
pice are circulating freely among the people, the shopkeepers 
make all the display of their goods they can. From sunrise 
to ten o'clock at night the influx of customers continues 
unabated ; extra shops arc opened and extra assistants employed ; 
the shopkeepers themselves have scarcely leisure enough to 
take a hasty meal 2 day ; and cach day’s sales swell the heart 
of the owner. The thrifty and economical Provincial, who 
Yoves money as dearly as the blood that warms his heart, 
leisurely makes his sundry purchases before the regular rush 
of customers beyins to pour in, He hes not only the choice 
of a large assortincut, und the “pick” of the new stock, but 
gets the benefit of a rexsouable price, because the shopkeeper 
is uot hard and tenacious in the carly stage of the Pujé sale. 
As each day passes, and noveltics are exposed for public 
inspection, the shopkeeper raises his prices with the increasing 
demand, ‘The effemiuate and extravagant Babu of the City, 
who does not worship Mammon half so devoutly as his country 
brother, docs not mind paying a little too much for his 
“whiatle,” because he is large-hearted ond Jiberal-minded. 
His more frequent intercourse with Englishmen has taught 
him to look upoi money as “ filthy kicre.” He is not caleulat- 
ing, and hence he defers making his purchases till the eleventh 
hour, when, to use a native cxpression, “the shopkeeper cuta 
the neck with ono stroke.” 

Abbut one-fifth of the Hindoo population of Calcutta consista 
of people that are come from the contiguous villages and per- 
gannas of the Presidency Division. These men live in 
Calcutta solely for employment, keeping their families in the 
country, where they have generally small farms of their own, 
which yield them encugh produce in the shape of rice, pulae,. 

1 
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cereals, vegetables, d&c., to last them throughout the year, 
leaving, in some instances, an ample surplus stock, with which. 
and a few milch cows as well as tanks, they husband their 
resources with the greatest frugality, and enjoy every domestic 
comfort and convenicuce. They do not care for David Wileon’s 
biscuits and sponge-cakes, or a glass of raspberry ice-cream or 
Roman punch on 9 summer day ; their bill-of-fare is aa short 
and simple as their taste is primitive. These men make their 
Puji-purchases much carlier than their brethren in the city, 
because they have to start for home as soon as the public 
holidays commence, on the eve of the fourth day of the 
increase of the moon. If the Indian railways have bene- 
fited one class of the people more than another, it is these 
men who should be thankful for the boon. If the Enst 
Iudian and Eastern Bengal Railway Companies’ passenger 
receipts for two days are properly cxamined, viz, the fourth 
and fifth duys of the new moon, or the beginning of the 
Durgi-puja holidays, they will certainly exhibit an inevedibly 
Jarge umount of receipts from third-class carriages, Indeed, 
it has been rather facctionsly remarked by the towns-people, 
that Caleutta, becomes much lighter by reason of the oxit of 
country-people during the Durgé-puja holidays; but then 
the return of Caleutta people to their home from the mo- 
fussil should he alyo taken inte account. On a fair calcula. 
tion, the outgoing uumber far excecds the in-eoming proportion. 
It should also be observed that the purchases of the former 
embrace u greater variety of items than those of the latter. 
Their mothers, wives, daughters and sisters, not toxpeak of the 
inale members of the family, being absent in the country, the 
wants of each und every one must be supplicd. Articles for 
domestic consumption in u Hindvo family are in the greatest 
requisition, Looking-glasses, combs, d/td, sindur or China 
vermilion, ghunsi (strings worn round the loins), scented drugs 
for ladies’ huir, black powder for the teeth, soap, pomatum, 
otte of roses, rose-water, wax candles, sindurchubry (toilet- 
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box lined with small shells), silk, thread, wool, carpets, 
spices of all sorts both for chewing and cooking, betel-nute, 
cocoanut-oi! for ladies’ hair, sugarcandy, almonds, raisins, 
Cabul pomegranates, Dacca, Sautipore and English made dhx- 
ties, wrdnis (aheets), sdris (lady’s skirts), silk handkerchiefs, 
silk cloth, Benares embroidered cloth, satin and velvet caps, 
lace, hose, tinsel ornaments for the images, English shoes and 
sundries, constitute the catalogue of their purchases. This 
explains their going into the Bazdr early, and accounts for 
their extra expenditure on the score of luxuries and super- 
fluities of life ; but the reader should bear in miud that such 
extravagance is indulged in ovly once o year. Generally 
deserving of praise as these people are for their frugal, simple 
and abstemious habits, an annual departure from the established 
rule is not unjustifiable. The rich classes, as will be evident 
frotu what has been said, spend enormous sums in making their 
fashionable purchases on this yccasion. 

From the foregoing details it is easy to infer that the Durgi- 
pujd anuiversury presses heavily on the Jimited resources 
of a Hindov family. A rich man experiences little difficulty 
in meeting his expenses, but the middling and the humbler 
classes, who comprise uine-tenths of the population, are put 
to their wits’ end to make both ends meet. They are some- 
times obliged to solicit the pecuniary aid of thoir richer friends 
to enable them to get over the Durga difficulty. It is, per- 
haps, uot generally known that before this popular festival, 
when all Bengal is in a state of social and religious ferment, 
when mouey must be had by fair meaus or foul, not o few 
unfortuunte men, chiefly libertines and rakes, deliberately com- 
mit fraud by forging cheques, drafts, aud notes, which even- 
tually lead them into the greatest distress aud disgrace. 
Notwithstanding the high price of clothes and of all descrip- 
tions of eatables, every family must have a month’s provision 
to carry them throuyh the period duriug which no more money 
will be forthcoming. 
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Thod almost forgotten to say anything about the annual 
gratuity which the Brahmans of Bengal obtain on the occasion 
of this festival From time immemorial, when orthodox 
Hindooiam was in the ascendant, the Brihmans have not only 
advanced their claims to all the offerings made to gods or 
goddesses, small or great, but they have established a rule that 
every Hindoo, whose circumstances would permit it, should give 
them individually some Barsik (aunuity) at the retum of 
this festival. Every respectable Hindoo family, even now- 
adays when heterodoxy is rampant in all the great centres 
of education, has to give few rupees to Brilmans, Rich 
families give much more, So very tenacious are the Brih- 
inans of this privilege that even if they carn one hundred 
rupees a month by other employment, they will not forego 
asingle rupee once a year on this ovcasion, but claim it as a 
birthright. 

These men have studied human nature, but they have built 
their hopes of permanent gain on the weak foundation of a 
hollow superstition, which is destined, through the progress of 
enlightenment, inevitably to fall into decay. It is too late to 
retrieve the huge blunder of laying a false foundation for their 
gains, 


rx. 
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N Bengal, next to the Durgi-pujé in point of importance 
stands the Kéli-pujé, which invariably takes place on 

the Inst night of the decrease of the moon, in the month of 
Kartik (between October and November). Kali is represented 
ag standing on the breast of her husband, Shiva, with her 
tongue protruding to a great Ieugth. She has four arms, in 
one of which she holds a scimitar; in another, the head of a 
yiant, whom sho hus killed in a fight ; the third hand is spread 
out for the purpose of bestowing blessing, while, by the fourth, 
she welcomes the blessed. She also wears a necklace of skulls, 
and has a girdle of hands of giants round her loins, To add 
to the terrific charactor of the goddess, she is represented as a 
very dark female with her locks hanging down to her heele 
The reason ascribed for hor standing ou the breast of her hus- 
band, is the following: Ina combat with a formidable giant 
called Rackta Bija, she became so clated with joy at her 
victory that she began to dance in the battlefield so franti- 
cally, that all the gods trembled and deliberated what to do 
in order to restore peace to the carth, which, through her 
dancing, was shaken to its foundation. After much consulta- 
tion, it was decided that her husband should be asked to 
Tepnir to the scene of action and persuade her to desist. Shiva, 
the husband, accordingly came down ; but seeing the dreadful 
carnage, and the infuriated countenance, as well ag the continued 
dancing of his wife, who could not in her frenzy recognize him, 
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he threw himself among the dead bodies of the slain. The god- 
dess was so transported with joy that, as she danced, she inadver- 
tently stepped upon the breast of her husband, whereupon the 
body mnoved. Struck with amazement she stood motionless for a 
while, and fixing her gaze upon him, at length discovered that 
she had trampled on her husband. The sight at once restored 
her feminine modesty, and she stood aghast, fecling shocked 
at the unhappy accident. To express her shame, she bit 
her tongue, and in that posture she is worshipped by her 
followers. 

Her dark features, the dark night in which she is wor- 
shipped, the bloody deeds with which her name is associated, 
the countless sacrifices relentlessly offered at her altar, the 
terrific form in which she is represented, the unfeminine and 
warlike posture in which she stands, and last but not least, the 
desperate character of some of her votarios,—all these invest 
her name witha terror which is without a parallel in the 
mythological legends of the Hindoos. The authors of the 
Hindoo mythology could not have invented in their fertile 
imagination a character more singularly calculated to inspire 
terror* and thereby to extort the blind wloration of an ignorant 
populace, About seven hundred years ago, a devoted fol- 
lower of this goddess, named Agam Biigish, proclaimed that 
her worship should be performed in the following manner: 
The image ia to be made, set up, worshipped and destroyed 
on the seme night. It is to be a nishi, or midnight, puja, on 
the darkest night of the month, so that not a single soul from 
eutside may know it. He strictly observed this rule while 
he was alive; and it was said that Réjé Krishna Chandra 
Rai of Krishnaghar’ followed his example for some time. 


* “The image of Minerva, it will be recollected, was that of a 
threatening goddess. exciting terror. On her shields she bore the 
head of & gorgon, Sir William Jones considers Kélf as the Proser- 
pine of the Grecks.” 
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Babu Abhai Charan Mitra, of Calcutta, and Bhawani Charan 
Mukerji, of Jessore, also tried to observe the rule prescribed 
above, but it is said the spirit of secret devotion soon forsook 
them, They reverted to the general practice of worshipping 
the goddess on the darkest night in Kartik, inviting friends 
and making pantomimic exhibition, —* 

Though her puja Insts but one night, the sacrifices of 
goats, sheep and buffaloes are as numerous as those offered 
before the altar of Durgé. In former times, when idolatry 
prevailed universally throughout Bongal, and the religious 
belicf of the people was firm aud unshaken, the splendour with 
which the worship of this goddess was performed was 
second only, as I have remarked, to that of Durgé. Both 
goddesses, however, still continue to count their votaries by 
millions, ‘The reader may form some ides,” says Mr. Ward, 
“how much idolatry prevailed at the time when the Hindoo 
monarchy flourished, from the following circnmstance, which 
belongs to a modern period, when the Hindoo authority in 
Hindoostan was ulmost extinct. Raéjd Krishna Chandra 
Rai, and his two immediate successors, in the mouth of Kér- 
tik, annually gave orders to all the peoplo over whom they 
had a nominal authority to keep the Siyamd festival, and 
threatened overy offender with the severest penalties on non- 
compliauee. In consequence of these orders, in more than 
ten thousand houses in one night, in the Zilla of Krishnaghar, 
the worship of this goddess was celebrated. The number of 
animals destroyed could not have been Jess than ten thousand.” 

Kall, like Durgé, Shiva, Vishnu, and Krishna, is the guard- 
ian deity of many Hindoos, who daily offer their prayers 
to her both morning and evening. Several, who possess great 
wealth and know not how to employ it better, dedicate temples 
to her service and enrich them with ample endowments. In 
the holy City of Benaros, thero still exists a Kali ehrine, where 
hundreds of beggars are daily fed at the expense of the founder, 
the late Réui Bhabdéni of Nattore Nearly a hundred 
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and fifty years ago, R&jé Ramkrishua erected a temple at 
Barranagore, about six miles north of Calcutta, in honor of 
this goddess, and spent upwards of a lakh of rupees whep 
it was first consecrated. He endowed it with a large revenue 
for its permanent support, so that any number of religious 
mendicants who might come there daily could be easily fed. 
In his prosperous days, this rich zemindar paid an annual 
revenue of fifty-two lakhs of rupees to the East India Com- 
pany. Unfortunately the family has since been reduced to a 
state of poverty, and the temple is a heap of ruins The 
endowment, like most other endowments of this nature, 
ieappeared soon after the death of tho founder. The Raja 
of Burdwan’s endowment of this kind still endures, and 
promises to enjoy a longer lease of life. 

The name of Kéli, be it observed, is more extensively used 
than either that of Durgi or Shiva. Whenever a Native 
Regiment is to march or sct out on an expedition, the stereo 
typed acclaim is,—“ Kali Maikey Jai,” “victory to mother 
K4li.” When the evening gun is fired in any of the military 
stations, the almost involuntary exclamation is, “Jai Kali 
Katkdté-walt.” It is said that Sevajec, the founder of 
the Mahratta power, never set out in any expedition or 
journey without invoking the aid of Bhabéni (anuther namo 
of Kalf). Nor is her worship less universal than her fame. 
On the last night of the decrease of the moon in Kartik, 
every family in Bengal must worship her, though in 8 some- 
what different shape. Every family, rich or poor, Bréhman 
or Sudra, must celebrate the Lakshmi or Kali Puja before 
the sacred Heck of Dhdn or paddy, which, in the estimation of 
2 Hindoo is a valuable heritage.* Several incidents connected 


* A Reok is a small round basket, with which Natives measure rice. 
—the staff of life in Bengal. Every family has its sacred Keck of 
paddy. which is preserved with religious care and brought out on such 
special occasions. 
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with this religious festival are worth recording. In the Upper 
and Central Provinces, as in the South of Hindoostaa, it is 
called the Dewali Festival. Though the image is not set up, 
yet thé Hindoo and Parsi inhabitants observe the holiday by 
opening their new year’s account on that day. Tluminations, 
fireworks, and all gorts of festivities mark the day. To try 
thoir luck for the next year, almost all Hindoo merchants and 
bankers indulge in gambling that night, and large sums are 
sometimes at stake on the occasion In Calcutta, where 
gambling is strictly prohibited, the law is shamefully violated 
on that dark night. This docs not imply any reflection on the 
vigilance of the Police, beenuse the game is carried on surrepti- 
tiously, Tho Parsi merchants, who deal in wines and stores, 
throw open their shops and treat their European customers free 
of cost on that particular day. Their brethren in Bengal arc, 
however, not 50 liberal to their customefs, simply because it is 
not their new-year’s day. In Calcutta, and all over Bengal, 
the night is romarkable for illuminations,* fireworks, feasting, 
carousing and gambling. There is a time-honoured custom 
among the people to light bundles of paykati or faggots, that 
night. Asis naturally to be expected, the children take a great 
delight in such pastimes. At fhe close of the Pujd a servant 
of the house takes a dxlo, or winnowing fan, and a stick with 
which he beats and sings “bad Inck out” and “ good Inck in.” + 








* A superstitions idea prevails among the Hindoos that, unless they 
illuminate their houres on thia particular night. devils will come avd 
take possession of them, In the Upper and Central Provinces it is 
customary with the Hindoo inhabitants not only to illuminate but to 
whitewash their houscs and decorate the doors ani walls of their 
shops with colored China paper. eo that every thing may look smart 
according to Native taste. In the Jubbulpore District, I have veen 
the poorest laborer. whitewash the mud walls of his tiled but with 
one farthing’s worth of white earth. called Scrmatics, which is found 
in grent abundance in that part of the country. 

+ Oue Joy Ghosh, a notorious buffoon, was once asked by his old 
mother to perform this rit. Joy, instead of reciting the motto in 
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Kalt is also the guardian deity of thieves, robbers, thugs 
and such like desperate characters, Before starting on their 
diabolical work, they invoke her aid to protect them from 
detection aud punishment. The supposed aid of tho god- 
dess arms them with courage, and leads them to commit the 
most atrocious crimes. When successful, they come and 
offor to her sacrifices of goats, spirituous liquors and other 
things, under an impression that the superintending power of 
the goddess has shielded them from all harm. But tho un- 
hending rigor of the British law has almost entirely dissipatod 
the delusion. Many an infamous dakait in Bengal has confessed 
his guilt on the scaffold, lamenting that Md Kali had 
not protected him in the hour of need. Tho notorious 
Hugho Dakait of Hughly, whose very name terrified « 
wayward child into sleep, made fearful disclosure as to the 
originating canse of h¥& numerous crimes. Some forty years 
ago there lived in Calcutta a very respectable Hindoo gentle- 
mau, who was a very great devotee of this goddess. Every 
month, on the last night of the decrease of the moon, he, 
it was snid, used to set up an image of this goddess, and 
adorned her person with gold and silver ornaments to the value 
of about one thousand rupees, which were afterwards given 
to the officiating priest. On the annual return of this grand 
pujé in the month of Kartik, he used to give the goddess a 
gold tongue, and decorate her four arma with divers gold 
ornaments, to the cost of about three thousand rupees, and 
his other expenses amounted to another six or'seven thousand, 
For a number of years he continued to celebrate the pujé in 
this magnificent stylo, his veneration hecoming more intensified 
as his Ith increased, He established a Bank in Caloutta 

porposcly just to irritate the old Indy. The 
joke was too much for the sensitive mother; whe beat her brenst, 
tore her hair, and refused to be consoled until the son repeated the 
song in proper order, i. ¢, “bad luck out. good inck in.” Trifling 


with Lakstwi, the goddess of prosperity, is the height of folly. Itis 
panishe] with misery here and perdition hereafter. 
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called the “India Bank,” which circulated notes of its own to 
a considerable amount. A combination was formed among & 
few influential Natives, whose names J am ashamed to mention, 
and a well concocted system of fraud was organized. Through 
his son-in-law Company's paper, or Government securities, 
to the amount of about twenty lakhs of rupees were 
forged ond passed off as genuine on the public But as 
fraud succeeds for a short time only, the gigantic scheme was 
goon discovered, and the delinquent was tried, convicted, and 
sentenced to transportation for life to one of the Penal Settle- 
ments of the East India Company, where he lived for several 
years to rue the consequences of his iniquitous conduct. His 
eldest son told the writer that his father concealed in a wall 
of one of the rooms of his house Bank notes for upwards of a 
lakh of rupees. When the search of the Police was over, he 
opened tho part of the wall, and to his utter disappointment, 
found all of the notes crumbled to pieces, and reduced to a 
small bundle of rotten paper, of no carthly use to any one. 
Thus was iniquity rightly punished. No wonder that the 
deep faith of the Babu in the goddess Kalf did not avail him 
in the hour of danger. His flagitious career commenced by 8 
blind devotion to his guardian deity, culminated in a gigantic 
forgery, and closed with transportation and infamy. 

There exists a temple of this goddess in the suburbs of 
Calcutta, which has tong been celebrated for its sanctity. The 
place is called Kali Ghat, about four miles south of Govern- 
ment House. It is not exactly known when this temple was 
first built. The most probable conjecture is, that some three 
hundred years ago a shrewd and farseeing member of the 
sacerdotal class, observing the grent veneration in which the 
goddess was held among the Hindoos of those days, erected a 
temple to the image and gave the place a name after her, the 
renown of which, as Calcntta grew in importance, gradually 
spread far and wide, To perpetuate the holy character of the 
shrine, and to consecrate it by traditional sanctity, the fol- 
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lowing story was given out, in the truth of which the gener- 
ality of the orthodox Hindoos have a firm belief. Once 
upon a time, when Sati (Durg4) destroyed herself, Shiva, her 
husband, placing the dead body on his érisud (a 3-pronged 
weapon) swung it in a frantic state owing to his sad bereave- 
ment, till the entire body rotted and fell into 52 different 
places. These places are held sacred by the Hindoos ; and in 
each of these places stand the shrines of Kil{ and Shiva, In 
K&li Ghit, it is said, one of her fingers fell on the spot where the 
temple now stands and in whose recess the priests pretend that 
the relic is still preserved. Hence the sacred character of the 
shrine, which still attracts thousand of devotees every year from 
all parte. In popular estimation, from a religious point of 
view, it does not yield much to the Jagunnithu of Orissa, the 
Bisveswar of Benares, the Krishna of Brindaban, the Gyasur 
of Gya, or the Mahadeva of Baddinath. Fortunately situated 
in cloge proximity to the inctropolix of British India, and 
until recently in the immedinte neighbourhood of the highest 
Appellate Court (Sular Dewauni Adulut), independently of 
its bordering on the Adigangd (the original sacred stream 
of the Ganges), this temple has always drawn the wealthiest, 
and the poorest portions of the Hiudoo community. Had 
the offerings in gold and silver and in kind fallen to the share 
of one priest, it is not too much tu say that he would long 
before this have been as rich as the Jagat Set (Banker of 
the world) of Murshedabad, who was reputed to have been 
worth upwards of fifteen crores of rupevs, 

Wealthy Hindoos, when on a visit to Kali Ghat, expend 
large sum of money on the worship of thiy goddess, in the 
shapo of valuable ornaments, silver plate, dishes, &c., sweet- 
meats and food fur a large number of Bréhmons, and smal) 
presents to thousands of begyans, besides numerous sacrifices 
of goats, sheep and buffalocs, which make the space before the 
temple swim with blood. The flesh of the goat and the sheep 
js frecly uscd by the sdékta class of Hindoos when offered to 
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Kéli and Durgé; but they would never use it unless after 
such an oblation. It is otherwise called britka, or unsanctified 
fissh, which is altogether unfit for the use of a religious 
Hindoo. But the progress of English education has made 
terrible inroads on ‘the religious practices of the people, at 
least of the rising generation.* The following description of 
the K&li or Shayamd-pujé given by Mr. Ward will serve to 
convey to the reader some idea of the nature of the festival. 

“ A fow years ago,” says he, “I went to the house of Kéli 
Sankar Ghosh at Culcutta, at the time of the Shayamé festival, 
to see the animals sacrificed to Kali. The buildings where 
the worship was performed were raised on four sides, with 
an area in the middle, The image was placed at the north 
end with the face to the south ; and the two side-rooms, and 
one of the end rooms opposite the image, were filled with 
spectators: in the arca were the animals devoted to sacrifice, 
and also the executioncr, with Kali Sankar, a few attendants, 
and about twenty persons to throw the animal down and hold 
it in the post, while the head was cut off The goats were 
sacrificed first, then the buffalocs, and last of all, two or three 
rams. In order to socure the animals, ropes were fastened 
round their legs ; they were then thrown down, and the neck 
placed in a piece of wood fastencd into the ground and open 
at the top like the spaco betwixt the prongs of a fork, After 
the animal’s neck was fastened in the wood by a peg which 
passed over it, the men who held it pulled forcibly at the heels, 
while the cxecutioncr, with a broad heavy axe cut off the 
head at one blow; the heads were carried in an elevated 
posture by an attendant (dancing as he went}, the blood 
rumning down hit on all sides, into the presence of the 
goddeas, Kéli Sankar, at the close, went up to the execu- 








* Young Bengal is no longer satisficd with KAliGh&t meat ; his 
taste being improved and his mind disabused, he must needs have id 
and mutton from the new Municipal market, which is certainly supe- 
rior in quality to that of Kélt Ghat, 
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tioner, took him in his arms, and gave him several presents of 
cloth, &e, The heads and blood of the animale, as well as differ- 
ent meat offerings, are presented, with incantations, as a feast 
to the goddess, after which clarified butter is burnt on a 
prepared altar of sand. Never did I see men so eagerly enter 
into the shedding of blood, nor do I think any butchers could 
slaughter animals more expertly. The place literally swam 
with blood. The bleating of the animals, the numbers slain, 
and the ferocity of the people employed, actually made me 
unwell, and I returned about miduight, filled with horror and 
indignation.” In the foregoing account, Mr. Ward has omitted 
to say anything about the nocturnal revelry with which the 
festival is in most instances accompanied. I have witnessed 
scenes on such occasions, which are too disgusting to be des- 
oribed. Not ouly the officiating priest and the spiritual guide, 
but all the members of the fumily and not a few of the guests 
partake of the spirituous liquors offered to the goddess, and 
in a state of intoxication sing Ramprasadi songs befitting the 
occasion, Tho festival closes with orgics such as ure observed 
in the worship of Bacchus. Thero are, however, a few persons, 
honorable exceptions to the rule, who, though they perforin 
the worship of this goddess, yet altogether abstain from drink- 
ing. The goddess Kali is their guardian deity, they worship 
her daily, but aro known uever to touch a drop of wine. They 
attribute to her all the worldly prosperity they enjoy, and 
look to her for everlasting blesseducss. Such men have no 
faith in the common drunken motto, “ Bhdrey mdé Bhabéni,” 
“Mother Bhabdnd (another name of Kilt) is in the cup.” But 
the grand characteristic of this and similar festivals is, as ] have 
already mentioned, “ the wine, the fruit, and the lady fair.” 
“Even bacchanalian madness bas ite charme.” 

But to return to the priests of Kali Ghét. As time rolled 
on, their descendants multiplied so rapidly that it soun became 
necessary to allot a few days only in the year to each of the 
families ; and on grand occasions, which are not a few, the 
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offertories are proportionally divided among the whole set of 
the sacerdotal class. Thus it has now become a case of what 
u Hindoo proverb so aptly expresses: “The flesh of a sparrow 
divided into a hundred parts,” or infinitesimal quantities. 

God has so constituted man that he can find little or no 
enjoyment in a state of inactivity. The proper employment 
of time, therefore, is essentially necessary to the progressive 
development of our powers and faculties, the non-exercise of 
which must needs induce idle and vicious habits. No bread is 
“weet unless it is carned by the sweat of our brow. The 
Haldars (priests) of Kali Ghat, having no healthy occupation 
in which to ongnge their minds, and depending for their sua- 
tenance on a means which requires neither physical nor mental 
labor, have inevitably been led to adopt the Epicurean mode 
of life, which says, “eat, drink and be merry.” This habit is 
further confirmed by the peculiar nature of the religious prin- 
ciples which the worship of this goddess enjoins. Certain 
texts of the Tantra Shastra expressly inculcate that, without 
drinking, the mind is not properly prepared for religious exer- 
cise and contemplation, The pernicious effects of such a 
anonstrous doctrine are sufficiently obvious. It has been said 
that not only the men but the women also are in the habit‘ of 
drinking. As a necessary consequence, the vicious practice 
has not only enervated their minds but made their “ wealth 
small and their want great.” Disputes often arise between the 
worshippers and the priests of the temple respecting the offerings 
and the proper division of the same, the latter often claiming 
the lion’s share which the former are unwilling to yield. Gross 
lies are sometimes told in the presence of the goddess in order 
to secure the major portion of the offerings in the interests of 
the worshippers —an expedient which the notorious rapacity of 
the officiating Brihmans imperatiyely demands Surrounded 
by an atmosphere densely impregnated with the miasm.of a 
false religion and a corrupt morality, the ennobling thought of 
the true God and the moral eccountability of man never enters 
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their minds. The chief end and aim of their life is to impose 
on the credulity of their blind votaries, and thereby pander to 
their own unhallowed desires and selfish gratification. Nor 
ean they rise to a higher and purer sphere of life, because 
from their childhood they have been nurtured in the cradlo 
of error, ignorance, indolenco, and profligacy. Who can con- 
template tho cffects of their impure ongies on the eighth, 
ninth, fourtcenth, and fifteen nights of the increase and 
decrease of the moon, without being reminded of the satur- 
nalia of the Greeks?* If a sober-minded mun were to visit 
the holy shrine of Kali Gh&t on one of these nights, he 
would be shocked at the unrestrained debauchery that runs 
riot in the name of religion. The temple, no less than the 
private domicile of the priests, presents an uninterrupted 
scene of bacchanalian revelry, which is unspoakably abomin- 
able. Men without shame, and women without decency or 
morality, mingle in the revels ; and the revult is, that all the 
cherished notions of the better part of humanity are at once 
put to flight. It is painful to reflect that, notwithstanding 


* The writer remembers to have been once in his younger days 
taken up on a KAlf-pujé night by @ gang of infamous drunkards 
in the very heart of Calcutta, When he was returning homo about 
midnight in company with some of hia friends after seeing the 
témdshd, he being the youngest of the lot Ingged behind ; to his utter 
dismay he was suddeuly inid hold of by 2 man who smelt strongly 
of liquor, and carried hurricilly into an empty house at the roadside. 
The first shout at the very threshold was—~ here we have gota 
moori," ive, & victim. ‘The rafflans, who had their facen concealed, 
jumped up at the announcement, and one of them accosted him in 
the folowing manner—“ what money have you got?” The writer 
repliod, ‘a few annas pice only.” “No rupecs?” asked another; 
whereupon they all fell to searching his person, and stripped him 
of all his olothes, which consisted of a dhuti, & chadar and a jama, 
and finally bade him go. He was obliged to return home almoet in a 
state of nudity, one of his friends lending him a chadar for the 
oocasion. In these daye the introduction of gas-light and the posting 
of constables in the street have greatly cheoked such ruffianism. 
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the progress of enlightenment in the great centre of Indian 
civilization, people still cling to the adoration of a blood- 
thirsty goddess and to the support of a depraved clasa of 
priest. At Chitpore, a populous village about four miles 
north of the Government House, there existed a temple of 
‘Kali, where, according to popular and uncontradicted tradition, 
the largest number of human sacrifices was offered to the 
yoddess before the establishment of the British Government. 
‘A corresponding temple of Kéli stands in front of the great 
and dilapidated temple in Baugbazar, Calcutta, and many a 
human sacrifice has been offered at the shrine of Sidheswari 
Dobi, as it is called. But the Chitpore temple was by far the 
most revowned for the number of its human victims, 

The meat of yonts that are daily sncrificed before the altar 
of Kall being too numerous for local consumption, aro sold to 
outside-customers much in the same manner as fruits and 
vegetables are brought from the neighbouring villages into 
the market, On Saturday the sale is larger than on the other 
week-days, because that night is specially dedicated to tho 
worship of Bacchus, Sunday affording a respite from work. 
But the sale of Kilf Uhit goat-meat has of late been much 
interfered with by the establishment of rival shrines in several 
parts of Calcutta, where meat can be had much cheaper. The 
owners (mostly prostitutes and drunkards) of these pseudo- 
goddesses, vulgurly called Aaskéye or butcher* Kali, sacrifice 
every morning, without auy ceremony, one or two goats, except 
on Saturday, when the number is increased according to 
requirements. Thus a regular and profitable butcher's trade 
is openly carried on in the name of the goddess; and the 
generality of the Sék/a Hindoos feel no religious scruples in 
using the meat which is thus sanctified. The comparative 


* Thin namo is vory appropriate, those places being to all intents 
and purposes, slaughterhouses and butcher's shops; the placing of 
image of K4l{ therein is simply o blind to evade municipal laws, 

K 
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ease with which flesh is now obtained in Calcutta has tended, 
in no small degree, to encourage habits of drinking among a 
race of men, proverbially abstemious, it being the popular 
impression that meat neutralises the effects of spirituous 
liquors. * 

Many images of Kali which have from time to time been 
tet up in and about Caleutta, ostensibly for religious but 
actually for secular purposes, in imitation of the unrivalled 
prototype at Kali Ghat, have acquired unenviable celebrity, 
and have been made a source of income to the owner and 
the officiating priests, who fatten on the offerings made to 
the goddess in the shape of money and provisions Thus, for 
instance, the Sidheswari, or Kali of Nimtolla, Calcutta, obtains 
a few rupees daily from such Hindoos as are carried to the river- 
side to breathe their last, besides the small presents made at 
all hours of the day, especially in the mornings and evenings, 
when the crowd assembles Jt is amusing to observe the 
complaisance with which a Brahman gives a consecrated Bitle- 
pattra, or flower, to a devotee in return for a rupce or 90, A 
shrewd Brahman, like the ancient Roman soothsayer, laughs in 
his sleeve at such stupidity. 

A Sanskrit proverb says that a meritorious work endures. 
Tt keeps alive the name of the founder ; and thus ity fur- 
nishes the strongest stimulus to the endowment of works of x 





* This iden is strengthened by the opinion of Native meilicat 
atadents, many of whom. it ina matter of regret, are not great advo- 
cates of temperance. Nntiven use liqnor not fur health, but solely 
for intoxicating purposes, A very successfal Native Practitioner, to 
whom not only the writer but many of hin respectabie friends are 
under great obligation, not long ago fell a victim to the besetting 
vice of intemperance, and, like @ penitent sinner, confersed his guilt 
in his dying moments. His reputation was so great at one time that 
it was said “ patients felt half-cured when he entered the room.” 
hh the beginning of his brilliant carcer. he was one of the most 
staunch advocates of temperance. How frail ix human nature | 
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religious character and of public utility. It is, however, a 
painful fact that the nature and character of such endowments 
ig, in most cases, lamentably wanting in the element of perma- 
nence, Two or three generations after the death of the 
founder, the substance of the estate being impaired, the family 
is reduced to a state of poverty ; the surviving members, often 
a set of demoralised idlers, depend for their support on the 
usufruct of the Devatra, originally wct apart for cxclusively 
religions purposes, and placed beyond the reach of law. In 
these days the offshoots of many familics are absolutely depend- 
ent on this sacred fund for their subsistence, and the conse- 
quence naturally is, that the endowment is frittered away and 
the work itself inevitably fulls into decay. Thug, in process of 
time, both the fund and the founder's name pass into utter 
oblivion. 

The following account given by Mr. Ward of the death of a 
devotee of this yoddess will not be uninteresting :—“ In the 
year 1809, Trigoona Gosvami, a vyuktavudhootu, died at Kali 
Ghit in the following manner: Three days before his death, 
he dug a grave near his hut, ina place surrounded by three 
vilwe trees which he himself had planted. Im the evening he 
placed a lamp in the grave, in which an offering of flesh, greens, 
rice, &e., to the shakaly was made, repeating it the next even- 
ing. The following day he obtained froma rich native ten 
rupees worth of spirituous liquors, and invited a number of 
mendicants, who sut drinking with him till twelve at noon, 
when he asked among the spectators at what hour it would be 
full moon ; being informed, he went and sat in bis grave, and 
continued drinking liquors. Just before the time for the full 
moon, he turned his head towards the temple of Kali, and 
informed the spectators that he had come to Kalf Ghét with 
the hope of seeing the goddess, not the image in the temple. 
He had been frequently urged by different persons to visit the 
temple, but though he had not assigned a reason for his 
Omission, henow asked what he was to goand see there: a 
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temple? He could see that from where he was. A piece of - 
stone made into a face, or the silver hands? He could see 
stones and silver anywhere else. He wished to see the 
goddess herself, but he had not, in this body, obtained the 
sight. However, he had still.a mouth and a tongue and he 
would again call upon her; he then called out loud twice, 
“ Kali Kali?” and almost immediately died ;—probably from 
excessive intoxication. The spectators, though Hindoos {whu 
in general despise a drunkard), considered this man aa a great 
saint, who had foreseen his own death, when in health, He 
had not less than four hundred disciples.”* 

The various causes which have hitherto conspired to impart 
a sanctity to this famous temple are gradually waning in their 
influence ; but it will be a very long time before the minds of 
the mass of the people are completely purified in the crucible 
of trae religion before which superstition and priesteraft must 
vanish into air. 


* For an account of the Bémdchari sect, wee Note D. 


_x 
THE FESTIVAL OF CAKES, 


N the annual commemoration of this popular festival in 
Bengal, which is analogoua to the English “ Harvest 
home,” the people in general, and the agricultural classes in 
particular, manifest a gleeful appearance, indicative of national 
demonstrations of joy ‘and mirth. It tokes place in the 
Bengali month of aus, or January, following immediately 
in tho wake of the English Christmas and New year's day. 
With the exception of the upper ten thousand, almost all meu, 
women, and children alike participate in the festivities of the 
veason, and, for three successive days, are occupied in rural 
pastimes and yastronomical enjoyment. The popular cry 
on this occasion, is— downi Bowni tin din pitta bhat 
khawni,” “tho Paus or Makar Sankrdati is come, let three 
days be passed in euting cakes and rice,” accompanied by a 
supplementary invocation to the goddess of Prosperity (Laksh- 
‘mi) that she may afford her votarics ample stores, so that 
they may never know want. .As the outward manifestation 
of this interual wish, all their chests, boxes, bedding, the 
earthen covking-pots in the kitchen, as well as those in the 
store-house vontaining their food-grains, and in fact every 
moveable article in the house, are tied with shreds of straw 
that they may always remain intact. The origin of this 
festival is involved. in obscurity, but tradition says that it 
sprang from the general desire of the people engaged in agri- 
cultural pursuits, to celebrate the last day of Paws, and the 
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two succeeding days, in eating what they most relish, cakes 
of all sorts, to their hearts content, after having harvested 
and gathered their coru and other food-grains, which form 
the main staff of their life. Whatever may have been the 
origin of this festival, it is evident that it does not owe its 
existence, like most other Hindoo festivale, to priestoraft. 
‘The idea is good, and the tendency excellent. After harvest- 
ing and gathering the fruits of their Inbour, on which depends 
not only their individual subsistenco throughout the year, 
but the general prosperity of the country by the devclopment 
of its resources, the husbandmen are well ontitled to lay aside, 
for a short while, the ploughshare, and taking three days’ 
rest, to spend them in rural amusements and fostivities amid 
their domestic circle, All this tends, in no small dogree, to 
awaken and revive dormant foctings of love and friondliness 
by the mutual exchange of invitations as well as of good 
fellowship. Their incessant toil in the field during the seven 
previous months, their intense anxiety on the score of weather, 
carefully noting, though not with the scientific precision of 
the meteorological reporter, deficient and plenteous rainfall, 
and apprehending the destructive Ovtober gale, when the ears 
of corn are almost fully developed, their constant watchful- 
ness to prevent theft and the destruction of the crops by the 
cattle, their unceasing weeding-out of troublesome and useless 
plants and cassay grasa, sometimes wading in marshy swamp 
or mire knee-deep, and their incessant anxiety for the due* 
payment of rent to the somindar, or perhaps of interest to 
the relentless money-lender,—all these are sourves of uneasi- 
nese that do not allow them a moment’s poace of mind. 
Should they, by way of relaxation, conse to work for three 
days in the year, they canuot be blamed for laziness or supine- 
ness, Tha question of a good harvest is of such immense 
importance to an agricultural country like India, that when 
the god Ram Chandra, the model king, visited his sub- 
jects in Oude, the first thing he asked them was about the 
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atate of the crops; and when the enquiry was favourably 
answered, his mind was set at rest, and he cheerfully unfolded 
to them the scheme of hie fature government.* Physically 
considered, temporary cessation from labor is indispensable to 
recruit the euergy of the exhausted body, and to promote the 
normal vigor of the mind, So, in whatever light this nationat 
jubilee is regarded,—socially, morally or scientifically,—it’ is 
productive of beneficial results, ultimately contributing to the 
material prosperity of the land. 

Some of my countrymen of a fastidious taste look upon this 
festival as a puerile and foolish entertainment, because it 
possesses no dignified feature to commend it to their attention ; 
but they should consider that it is free from the idolatrous 
abominations aud rank obscenity by which most of the Hindoo 
festivals are characterised, independently of its having @ 
tendency to promote the innocent mirth and general hilarity 
of the masses, whase contentment is the best test of a good 
government and of a generous landed aristocracy. 

So popular is this festival amongst the people thnt the 
Mussalmans have 2 common saying to the effect, that their 
Ked, Bakriédé aud Shobebardt—three of their greatest national 
festivals—are 110 match for the Hindoo Paus Sakrant. 

Our children and women iu the city, whose minds are 80 
largely tinctured with an instinctive regard for all festivities, 





* Indeed, it bas become a byword among the Natives in general 
that the compound word ** Zam-Zujya,” or the empire of Ram, is 
aynonymous with a happy dynasty, There existed pesce and harmony 
among the people in the iutancy of society. Almost every family 
had ite assiyned plot of Jand which ite members cultivated, and the 
trhite of which they enjoyed without the incubus of a rack-renting 
eystem, because the virgin soil always afforded an abundant harvest. 
‘The wants of the people were fow and were easily supplied. In faot, 
there was a complete identity of interests betwoen the rulers and the 
ruled. The result was universal contentment and happiness. But 
unhappily the present alvanced stage of sovial organization has 
considerably impaired the relation. 
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share in the general excitement. On this occasion, exchanges 
of presents of sweetmeats, clothes, jaggery, ghee, four, oranges, 
cereals, coconnuts, balls of concentrated milk, vegetables, 
spices, sugar, almonds, raisins, etc., are made between relatives 
in order that they may be enabled to solemnise the cake festival 
with the greatest éclat, In reapectable families, the women 
cheerfully take the trouble of making these preparations, 
instead of trusting them to their female cooks, because male 
cooks are no adepts in the art. So nicely nre these cakes 
made and in such variety, that the Inte Mr. Cockerell, a highly 
reapected merchant of this City, used every year to get an 
agsortment fron his Babu and invite his friends to partake of 
them ; and notwithstanding the proverbial differences of taste, 
there are few who would not relish them. 

The second day of the exke festival being also Mekar-san- 
kranti, the day in which goddess Ganga contovlended to come 
down fromheaven to this nether world for the duriwse of deliver: 
ing Sagar-riji with his family, is annually kept Up splendidly by 
the boys of the patshalis, or primary schools, around Culentta. 
The more advanced form themselves into a band of singers, 
and, attended by bands of mnsicians, with all the usual accom- 
pauiments of flags, staves, ete., and led by their muster, proceed 
in procession from their respective schools to the bavk of the 
river Bhagirathi, singing rhythmically in chorns all the way 
in praise of the holy stream and of her powers of salvation 
in the present Kali Yuga, or iron age. When they reach their 
destination, they ponr forth their sougs most vociferously. 
They ofterwardy perform the usual ablutions, and return 
home in the same manner as they set out from the phtebélé, 
regarding the performance as au net of great merit. 


xI. 
THE SARASWATI PUJA. 


ARASWATI is the Hindoo goddess of specch aud learning. 
She is represented as seated on a waterlily and playing on a 
lute. Throughout Bengal her worship is celebrated with more 
or less pomp on the fifth day of the increase of the moon, in 
the Bengali mouth of Maglfa or Falgoon (February). As the ' 
popular Shistras reckon the commencement of spring from 
this date, the people, especially the young and gay of both 
sexes, put on yellow (bassanti) garments, and indulge in all sorts 
of low merriment, manifesting a depraved and vitiated taste. 
Every Hindoo, young or old, who is able to read and write, 
observes this ceremony with apparent solemnity, abstaining 
from the use of fish on that day as a mark of reverence to the 
goddess. The worship is performed either befure an image of 
the goddess, or before a pen, ink-bottle, and puthi (manuseript), 
which are symbolically regarded as an appropriate substitute 
for the image. The officiating priest, after rending the pres- 
cribed formula, and presenting rice, fruits, swectmeats, flowers, 
&o,, directs'the votaries of the goddess to stand up with flowers 
in their hands wud repeat the usual service, beseeching her to 
bestow on them the blessings of learning, health, wealth, good 
luck, longevity, fue, &o. Apart from its idolatrous character, 
it iv ruther a strange sight to sce a number of youths, after 
going through tho process of ablution and changing their 
clothes, stand up before the goddess in a body, and in a deyo- 
tional spirit address her in prayer for the blessings above 
enumerated, Even apart from ita superatitious character, it 
is decidedly objectionable on the score of its purely secular 
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tendency, as it makes no allusion whatever to the primary 
object of all prayer, viz, the atonement and pardon of sin and 
“the salvation of the soul—an clement in which tho religious 
ceremonies of the Hindoos are singularly deficient. 
“ Life is real. life ia enrnest. 

Aud the grave is not its goal ; 

+ Dust thou art, to dust returnest,” 

‘Wus not spoken of the soul.” 

Tt was reported of Sir William Jones, that when he studied 
Sanskrit, he used to place ou the table a metal image of this 
woddess, evidently to please his Pandit. Let it not be inferred 
from this that he advocated the continuance of idolatry ; far 
from it, bat even in appearance % acquiesce in homage to an 
idol made of clay aud straw is to withhold from the Most High 
the reverence, gratitude and obedience duc to Him wone, The 
varly formation of a prayerful habit divested of any idolatrous 
feature will always exercise a heulthy religions influence on 
the miud in inaturer years, 

In every chatusjniti, or school, the Brihman Pandit and his 
pupils worship this goddess with reliyious strictness. The 
Pandit sets up an image, and invites all his patrons, friends, 
and acquaintunces on this occasion, Every one who attends 
must muke a smull present of money in the shape of pronémi to 
the goddess, and returns home with the hollow benediction of 
the Brahman. Tv sv miserable a strait have the learned Pandits 
been reduced of late years, that they avxiously look forward 
to this festival as a small harvest of gain to them, the autho- 
rized ministers of the goddess. They make from fifty to one 
hundred rupees # year by the celebration of this Puja, which 
keeps them for six mouths; should any of their friends fail 
to make the usual present to the goddebs, they ure sure to 
come and demand it as a right.* 





+ * A gift once made tos Brébman must be repeated from year to 
yenr till the donor dies; in aome esses it ia tenable from one geuera- 
tion to another. 
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As a mark of homage to the goddess, the Hindoos do not 
read or write on that day. Henoa the day is observed as a 
holiday in public and mercantile offices, where the clerks are 
mostly Hindoos, Should any necessity arise they write in 
red ink, ag all the inkstands in the household are washed opt 
and placed before the goddess for annual consecration. They 
are, however, not prevented from attending to secular bysiness 
on this occasion. Unlike the sanguinary Pujés of Durgé 
and Kall, no bloody sacrifices are offered to this gentle goddess, 
but as regards rade merriment, it is no better than the othera. 
Revelry and unbecoming mirth are the grand characteristics 
of this as indeed of almost’ every Hindoo festival. It is 
sickening to reflect how indecency and immorslity are thus 
unblushingly countenanced under the sacred name of religion. 

Lovse women celebrate this festival, and keep up dancing 
and singing all night in a beastly state of intoxication, to the 
utter disgust of all sober-minded men The Mahiréja of 
Burdwan used to expend large sums of money on this occasion, 
engaging the best dancing girls of the metropolis, and illu- 
minating and ornamenting his palace in splendid style, besides 
giving entertainment to his English and Native frienda Vast 
multitudes of people from Calcutta still resort to his palace, 
and admire the profuse festoons of flowers and the yellow 
appearance of everything, indicative of the advent of spring,— 
ascason which, according to the popular uotion, invites the 
mind to indulge in licentious mirth It is needless to 
enumerate farther the many obsconities practised in songs and 
actions on this occasion. 

The day following the pujé, the women are not permit- 
ted to eat any fresh prepared article of food, but must be satis- 
fied with stale, cold things, such as boiled rice and boiled 
Pease with a few vegetables, totally abstaining from fish, which 
they cannot do without on any other day. Taking place on 
the sixth day of the increase of the moon, this part of the 
featival is called Sital Shastht, as enjoining the use of cold food. 


xn. 
THE HOLI FESTIVAL. 


HE annual return of this festival in honor of the god 

Krishna excites the religious feelings and superstitious 
frenzy of the Hindoos not only iu Bengal but also in Orissa, 
Bombay, and in the Upper Provinces of Iudia. From time 
immemorial it has continued to exercise a very great influence 
over the minds of the people at large, 80 much ao that what 
the Durgi-puji is in the Lower Provinces of Bengal, the 
Holi festival is in the Upper Provinces, being by far tho 
most popular and demonstrative in all its leading features. 
Though originally and essentially a Hindoo festival of 1 
religions character, dedicated to the worship of a Hindoo god, 
it has subsequently assumed a jubilant phase, drawing the 
followers of a different creed to its observance ; hence not 0 
few Mussalmans in Upper India observe it in a secular sense, 
quite distinct from its religious aypect or requirements. 

In Bengal it is culled Lule Jétrd, or the rocking of the 
imnge of Krishna on its throne, It occurs ou the day of the 
full moon in the Bengali month of Falgun or March, at 
the vernal equinox,—a season of the year when all the 
appetites, passions and desires of the people are supposed to 
be more or less inflamed, and they uaturully seek outlets of 
gratification. In the Upper Provinces it is known by the 
name of Z/oli, or festivul of scattering phdg, or red powder, 
among friends and others, On the previous vight the people, 
both here aud in the Upper Provinces, burn amidst music the 
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effigy of an uncouth straw image of a giant named Maydha- 
soor, who caused great disturbance among the gods and 
goddesses in their hours of meditation and prayer. To put a 
atop to this unholy molestation, the god Narayan, or Krishna, 
destroyed the giant by means of his matchless valor and skill, 
and thus restored peace in heaven as well as ou earth. To 
commemorate this glorious achievement, the image of the 
above giant is annually burnt on the night previous to the 
Holi festival. . 

The religious part of the ceremony, irrespective of ite 
idolatrous element, is perfurmed in accordance with the ori- 
ginal rules of the Hindoo ritual, which were free from all 
kinds of abominations. But the great body of the people, 
Jncking the vital principle of a pure and true faith, and 
following the impulse of unrestrained appetites, huve gradually 
sunk into the depths of corruption,—the outcome of impure 
imaginations and of a vitiated taste. In Bengal, the observ- 
ance of this festival is nut characterised by anything that is 
violently opposed to the sovial amenities of life. Notwith- 
standing the many phases and multitudinous requirements 
of the Hindoo creed, the peculiarities of this festival are 
mainly confined to the worship of the household image, and 
the entertainment of the Bribmans and friends. Daubing the 
bodies of the guests with red powder, either in a dry or ina 
liquid state, and singing songe descriptive of the sports of 
Krishna with the milk-maids in the groves of Brinddban, 
form the constituent elements of the festival in Bengal. 
Offerings of rice, fruits, aud sweetments are made to the 
yod; and the idol is also smeared with red powder by the 
officiating priest, so as to render it one with that of its wor- 
shippers, At the close of the ceremony, the rite of purifica- 
tion is performed, which restores the image—either a piece 
of stonfe or of metal——to its uormal purity. It is a noteworthy 
fact that, in thie festival, no new image made of clay and straw 
in either set up or thrown into the sacred stream, as is invari- 
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ably the case with the other Hindoo gods and goddesses 
worshipped by the people of Bengal. 

Krishna, in whose honor this festival is celebrated, has 
many forma, one of whigh generally constitutes the house- 
hold deity that is worshipped every morning and evening 
by the hereditary priest with all the solemuity of a religi- 
ous service, A Hindoo.who keeps an image of this god 
is more esteemed in a religions point of view than one 
who is without it. In popular estimation he escapes many 
censures to which a godless Hindoo is often exposed. Nor is 
this at all singular. An orthodox Hindoo who offers up his 
daily prayer to his tutelary deity is at least more consistent 
in bis principlee, which, as Confucius very justly says, meaus 
Heaven, than one who is tossed about by a wavering faith in 
the indistinguishable whirl of life. 

The festival of Dole Jaéttrd or Holi, in Bengal varies, how- 
ever, in its observance as to the day on which it ix to be held. 
Some celebrate it on the first. some on the second. and some 
again on the third, fifth, seventh, ninth duy of the dark phase 
of the moon, It is generally the Vaishouvas, or the followera 
of Krishna, that observe it ; though, in some cases, the Séktas, 
—the followers of Durgé and Kili—also celebrate it. No 
bloody sacrifices are offered ou the occasion, Apart from the 
religious merit attributed to the ceremonial, it is compara- 
tively a tame and undemonstrative affuir in the Lower Pro- 
vinces of Bengal when compared with the sensational excite- 
ment with which it is celebrated in the Upper Provinces. In 
Orissa too it is kept up with great éclut before the shrive of 
Jaganndtha and in its ‘environs. Thousands and tens of 
thousands of pilgrims from a great distance congregate there 
on this occasion and offer their oblutions to the “stumped” 
lord of the world. When the inhabitants of Bengal talk of 
their most popular festivals, they name almost involubtarily 
the Dole aud the Durgdtsub, but the latter has long since 
completely eclipsed the former. Murully, socially and intellec- 
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tually the enlightened Bengalis are assuredly the Athenians 
of Hindoostan. Their growing intelligence and refined taste, 
—the outcome of English education—have imbued them with 
a healthior ideal of moral excellence than any other section 
of the Indian population throughout the length and breadth 
of the land, the Parsis of Bombay excepted. It is owing to 
the influence of this superior moral sense that they do not 
abandon themselves to the general corruption of manners 
obtaining in Upper India during the Zoli festival, 

“Fools make a mock at sin” is a scriptural proverb which 
is especially applicable to the inhabitants of the Upper Pro- 
vinces on the annual réturu of this festival. Unlike their 
brethren in Bengal, they pay greater attention to the secular 
than to the religions part of the ceremony. A few days 
before the Z/oli, as if to eukindle the flame of 4 national 
demonstration of a sensational churacter, they return to the 
low, obscene old ballads which constitute a notable feature 
of the ceremonial. Weck after week, day after day, and hour 
after hour, they pour them out almost as spontaneously as a 
bird, becuuse they have a perverse propensity for the indul- 
gence of impure thoughts, aud rude, profane mirth, which 
ig an outrage ou common decency and a scandal to a 
rational being. Notwithstanding the vigilance of the Police 
and the stringency of the Peual Code, these ruffians stroll 
aloug the public streets in bands, dance antics aud sing 
obscene songs with impunity, - simply because the major 
portion of the Native constables come from the same lower 
strata of society. Of course, before a European they dare not’ 
commit the eame nuisance. Should a luckless female, even old 
and infirta, chauce to come in their way, they uublushingly 
assail her with a volley of scurrilous and insulting epithets much 
too gross to be tolerated by a rational being having the 
amallest modicum of decorum about him. To give a specimen 
of tue songs, vulgar asthey unquestionably are, would be 
an act of unpardonable profanation. Even in the Burra Bazor 
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of Calcutta, where .the Up-country Hindoos mostly reside, 
excesses and enormities are committed, even in the full blaze 
of day, which slike belie reason and conscience, and ignore the 
divine part of humanity. Mirth, music and melody do not 
form the programme of their amusement, but a feverish excite- 
meut, originating in lust and leading to criminal excesses, is 
the characteristic of the scene. Ifa sober-minded man were 
permitted to exumine the cash-book of a country-liquor shop, 
he would most assuredly be struck with the euormous receipts 
of the shopkeeper during the festive daya on this occasion. 
Bacchanalianism, in all its most detestable forms, reigns ram- 
pant iu almost every home and purlieu throughout the Upper 
Provinces. Every brothel, every toddykhanuah, every grog- 
shop, is crowded with customers from carly morn to dewy eve, 
and later on. An almost incessant volume of polluted and 
polluting outeries rises to the skies from these dens of sin, 
sinirching and vulgarising the bright ideal of a holy festival. 
The endless chanting of vbscene songs, the discordant uotes of 
the inebriated singers almost tearing their throats in exceasive 
vociferations, the harsh din of music, their frightful geati- 
culations aud contortions of the body, their frantic dance, 
their dithyrambic funaticism in which every sense of de- 
corum is lust, their horrid looks rendered tenfold more 
horrid by reason of their smearing their bodies with red 
powder, the pestiferous atmosphero by which they are encom. 
passed, and their recling posture aud bestinl intoxication,—all 
show how the “foolé make a mock at sin."* Nor is this to 
be wondered at. The lives and examples of the Hinudoo gods 


* When the Into Mr. Thomason, the Lieutenant-Gavernor of the 
North-Western Provinces, visited Benaren, the far-famed city of holy 
shrines and holy bulls, during thie festival, he exclsimed in pious 
indignation, “ what disgusting sceves are enacted and frightful crimes 
perpetrated in the name of religion by rational beings. capable of 
purer ead sublimer enjoyments. Surely the ubameless ragumuffina 
are fit subjecta for bedlem.” 
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have, in a great measure, moulded the character of their wor- 
shippers: “ Shiva is represented as declaring to Lakshmi that 
he wonld part with the merit of his works for the gratification 
of a criminal passion ; Brahmé, as burning with lust towards 
hig own daughter ; Krishna, as living with the wife of another, 
murdering a washerman and stealing his clothes, and sending 
his friend Yudhisthira to the regions of torment by causing 
him to utter a falsehood ; Indra and Chandra are seen as the 
paramours of the wives of their spiritual guides.” It is much to 
be lamented that the authors of the Hindvo mythology have 
unscrupulously held up the revels of their gods to the imita- 
tion of their followers, 

It is but just to ubserve that the more respectable classes 
are restrained by a sense of decency from openly participating 
with the populace in the vicious indulgence of undisciplined 
passions, But their implied approval of such sensual gratifica- 
tions tends, in no small degree, to fan the flame of supersti- 
tious frenzy. If they do not expose themselves in the highway, 
they betray their coucupiscence within the confines of their 
own dwellings. They substitute opium aud bhang (hemp) 
for spirituous liquors ; and among the females of the house, 
some sunt or other is the butt of their rude unseemly satire. 
Their lusts and want of inward discipline, stimulated by a 
false religion as well as by the demoralized rules of an erroue- 
ous conventionalism, have deadened, as it were, their finer 
sensibilities ; and generations must pass away before they are 
enabled rightly to appreciate their social relatious and their 
moral and religious duties. 


XII. 
CASTE. 


HE word ‘caste’ is derived from the Portngnese word casta— 
mould, race, etc. To trace the origin of the Indian caste 
in all its varied phases, it is necessary, as Dr. J. Wilsou says, 
that we should go back to very remote period when the 
Aryans, after crossing the Hindu Kush, hud settled themselves 
in India. The aboriginal tribes, differing in mannere and 
usages from those of the Aryans, were treated, as a matter of 
course, with contempt, while in return they had looked upon 
their more powerful conquerors with envy and jenlousy. Thus 
the wide gulf generated in the hearts of the conquerors and 
the conquered ultimately led to the institution of caste. But, 
to account for the different varicties of the caste-system, the 
explanation is to be found in the different mnnuers and customs 
then prevailing amongst the aborigines und the Aryuns, The 
Aryans were of a very sensitive sort of people, Anything 
new they did uot like. To ensure a stendy progress in arts 
and manufactures, in science and literature, they allotted 
certain functions to certain castes. 

The distinction of custe is woven into the very texture of 
Hindoo society. In whatever light it is considercd,—rel 
ously, morally, or sociatly,—it must be admitted that this 
abnormal system is calculated to perpetuate the ignorance aud 
degradation of the ruce among which it prevails. 

* It is dishonouring alike to the Creator of man, and in- 
jurious to man—the creature. It is emphatically the curse of 
India and the parent of India’s woes. 1t is the great enemy of 
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enlightenment and improvement and advancement in India. 
It is the very soul and the body of Hindooiam, and its inevi- 
table tendency is to sap the very foundation of a common 
brotherhood in the human family and dry the perennial spring 
of common sympathy. Thongh in every sense of the word 
an anti-social institution, it is nevertheless the main support 
of the Hindoo religion. Take away this support, and you 
destroy the very life and vitality of that religion, It is an 
eatruordinary social phenomenon that this arbitrary distine- 
tion in hnmanity has been brought to the most pernicious 
development in India amidst the unwonted processes of 
uational degeneracy. Its evil doings of late have moved earth 
below and heaven above and hell beneath, It interferes with 
all the relations und events of life, and with what precedesand 
fullows, and what is supposed to precede and follow life. It 
reigns supreme in the innamernble classes and divisions of the 
Hindoos, whether they originate in family descent, in religious 
opinions, in civil or sacred occupations, or in local residents, 
aud it professes to regulate ali their interests, affnira and 
relationships. It is the guiding principle of each of the classes, 
and divisions of the Hiudoos in their distinct and associuted 
capacity. It is the condensution of all the pride, jealousy, and 
tyranny of an ancient and predominate people dealing with the 
tribes which they have subjected, and over which they have 
rnled, often withuat the sympathies of a recognized common 








humanity. Caste was a growth, pride being its seminal prin- 
ciple—pride of races, and the pride of religious presumption 
aud pre-eminence issuing in arrogant monopoly.” 

Et is obvious that it must have originated ins dark age when 
a proud and selfish priesthvod, in the exorcise of its sacerdotat 
functions, imposed on the people this galling yoke of religious 
and social servitude. Even the rulers of the land were not 
exempt from ita baeful influence. They were as much subject 
to the prescribed rules of their order as the common people. 
Caloulating on the implicit and unquestioning obedience of 
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men to their authoritative injunctions, a echeming hierarchy 
established universal system, the demoralizing effects of 
which are perhaps without a parallel in the annals of human 
society. ‘The capucity and culture of man’s iutellect were 
shamefully under-cstimated, when it was expected thut such an 
artificint order, se preposterously unsuited to the interests of 
humanity and to the advancement of civilization, should for 
ever continue to influence the life aud destiny of uuborn 
generations, 

“The distinetions of rank 
founded upon civie merit or learning, and answer very im- 
portant ends in the social union ; but this xystem commences 
with an act of the most consummate injustice that was ever 
perpetrated ; binds in chains of adamant nine-tenths of the 
people, debars them for ever from all access ton higher state, 
whatever their merits may be; ymts a lock upon the whole 
intellect of three of the tunr orders, and branding their very 
Direh with infamy, and rivetting their chains for ever, suys to 
millions and millions of mankind,—‘ you proceeded from the 
feet of Bralindi, you were created for servitude.’ ” 

History furnishes uo parallel to such an audacious declara- 
tion made in utter defiance of the funduneutal principles 
of humanity, The onward march of intelleet can never be 
checked, even when opposed by the strongest of urtificial bar- 
riers, Still will that “grey spirit” rise and  chuse away the 
lated and superstition cherished. 








Sarope,” says Mr, Ward, “are 


errors which age hus accaun 





“That grey spirit yearning in desire 
To follow knowledge, like a sinking star, 
Beyond the utmost bound of human thought.” 

The distinction of caste was originally instituted to 
secure to the hierarchy all the superior advantages of 
privileged class, aud to condemn all other orders to follow 
roenial ocouputions such ox the trades of the country could 
furnish. They kept the key of knowledge in their own hands, 
and thus exorcised « domineering influenco over the mass of 
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the people, imagining that their exclusive privileges should 
have endless duration. This power in their hands was “ either 
a treasury-chest ora rod of iron.” The mind recoils from 
contemplating what wonld have been the state of the country, 
the extent of her hopelessness and helplessness, if the light of 
European kuowledge had not dawned and penetrated the 
Hindoo mind, and thereby introduced a henlthier state of 
things, Eighty years back this system was at the zenith of 
its splendour; men clung to it with all the tenacity of a 
natural institution, and proscribed those who ventared to 
break through ity fetters. It was a terrible thing then to 
depart from the established order of social union; the lenst 
whisper of a deviation and the slightest violation of its rules 
were visited with social persecution of the worst type. I 
camot do better than give afew instances, iustrating the 
nature of the punishments to which a Hindoo was subjected in 
that period of terror, when the caste-mania raged most 
furiously. 

“ After the establishment of the English power in Bengal, 
the caste of a Brahman of Calcutta was destroyed by a Euro- 
penn, whe forced into his mouth flesh, spirits, &c. After 
remaining three years an onteast, great efforts were made, at 
an expense of eighty thousand rupees, to restore him to the 
pale of hix caste; lint in vain, as many Brihmans of the same 
order refused to associate with him as one of their own. After 
this, an expense of two Jakbs of rupees more was incurred, 
when he was readmitted to the privileges of his caste. About 
the yeur 1802, « person in Culeutta expended in feasting and 
presents to Brdhmans fifty thousand rupees in order to be read- 
mitted into the 

















ng of his caste from which he had been exelud- 
ed for eating with a Brahman of the /rrdii caste. Not long 
after this, two Pird/i Brahmans of Caleutta made an effurt to 
wipe out the opprobrium of Pirdlian, but were disappointed, 
though they had expended a very large sum of money. 

_“Ghauceyama, a Brihmav, about thirty-five years ago, 
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men to their authoritative injunctions, a scheming hierarchy 
established a aniversal system, the demoralizing effects of 
which are perhaps without a parallel in the annals of luman 
society. The capacity aud culture of man’s intellect were 
shamefully under-estimated, when it was expected that such an 
artificial order, su prepesteronsly unsuited to the interests of 
lization, should for 
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ever continue to influence the life aud destiny of uuborn 
generations. 

“The distinctions of rauk in Europe,” says Mr. Ward, “are 
founded upon civic merit or learuing, and answer 
portaut euds in the social union ; but this system commences 
with an act of the most coustuntmate injustice that was ever 
perpetrated ; binds in chains of adumant nine-tenths of the 
pevple, debars them fur ever from all access tow higher state, 
whatever their merits may be; puts a lock apon the whole 
intellect of three of the four orders, and branding their very 
birth with infamy, and rivetting their chips for ever, says to 
millions aud uillious of mankind,—‘ you proceeded from the 
feet of Bralani, you were created for servitude.’ ” 

History faruishes uo parallel to such an andacious declara- 
tion made in utter defiance of the fiundiumnental principles 
of hamanity. The onward march of itclleet can never be 
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checked, even when opposed by the strongest of artificial bar- 
riers, Still will that “grey spirit” rise aud chase away the 
errors which age has accumulated and superstition cherished. 

“That yrey spirit yearning in desire 

To follow knowledge, like a sinking star, 

Beyoud the utmost bound of human thought.” 

The distinction of caste was originally instituted to 
secure to the hiorarchy ull the superior advantages of # 
privileged class, aud to condemn all other orders to follow 
toenial occupations such asx the trades of the couutry could 
furnish. They kept the key of knowledge in their own hands, 
and thus exercised a domineering iuflueuce over the masa of 
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the people, imngining that their exclusive privilegea should 
have endless duration. This power in their hands was “ either 
a treagury-chest ora rod of iron.” The mind recoils from 
contemplating what would have been the state of the couutry, 
the extent of her hopelessness and helplessness, if the light of 
Faropean knowledge had not dawned and penetrated the 
Hindoo mind, and thereby introduced a healthier state of 
things. Eighty yenrs back this system was at the zenith of 
its splendowr; men clung to it with all the tenacity of a 
natural institution, and proscribed those who ventured to 
break through its fetters. It was a terrible thing then to 
depart from the established order of social union; the least 
whisper of a deviation and the slightest violation of its rales 
were visited with sovial persecution of the worst type. I 
eannot do better than give a few instances, illustrating the 
uatnre of the prnishments to which a Hindoo was subjected in 
that period of terror, when the caste-mania raged most 
furiously. 

“ After the establishment of the English power in Bengal, 
the caste of a Brahman of Calcutta was destroyed by a Euro- 
pean, who forced iuto his mouth flesh, spirits, &c, After 
remaining three years an outcast, great efforts were made, at 
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pale of his caste ; but inv yy Brdhmans of the same 
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pended in feasting and 
presents to Brihmuans fifty thousand rupees in orter to be read- 
mitted into the ring of his caste frum which he had been exelud- 
ed for cating with a Brahman of the /‘trdfi caste, Not long 
after this, two rdf? Brahmans of Caleurta made an effort to 
wipe out the opprobrinin of Pirdlism, but were disappointed, 
though they had expended a very large sum of moucy. 
“Glunexynum, a Brébman, about thirty-five years ago, 
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went to England and was excommunicated. Gakul, another 
Brihman, about the same time went to Madras, and was re- 
nounced by his relatives ; but, after incurring some expense in 
feasting Brihmans, he was received back. In the year 1808, 
a blacksmith of Sirampur returned from Madras, and was dis- 
owned by his fellow caste-men; but, efter expending two 
thousand rupees wmongst the Brahmans, he wis restored to his 
family and friends. In the same year the mother of Kili 
Prosad Ghosh, a rich Kayasto of Benares, who had lest caste 
hy intercourse with Mussulmans, and was called a Pérdli, 
died, Kali Prosad was much concerned on mnt of the 
rites required to be performed in honor of the manes of his 
deceased parent ; but no Brihman would officiate at the cere- 
mony. After much entreaty and promise of rewards, he pre- 
yailed at last upon cleven Brihmans to perform the necessary 
ceremonies at night, A perion who had a dispute with these 
Brahinans informed agninst them, and they were immediately 
abandoned by their friends, After waiting several days ip 
vain, hoping that his friends wonld relent, one of these Brith: 
mans, tying himself to a jar of water, drowned bimself in the 
Ganges. Some years ago, Rim, « Brihman of Tribani, having, 
by mistuke, married his son toa Pirdlé girl, und being eban- 
doned by his friends, died of a broken heart. In the year 
1803, Shibu Ghosh, a Aayasto, married a Pird/é girl, and was 
not restored to his euste till after seven yours, und after be had 
expended seven thesand mpees for the expintion of his 
offence. About the same period, a Bréhwwan woman of Velu- 
pookuria having been violated, and in consequence onteasted, 
put an end to her existence hy voluntary starvation, In the 
village of Baj-Baj, some yeurs ago, a young man who had 
lost. his caste through the criminal intrigues of his nother, 
a widow, in a etate of frenzy poinuned himself, and his two 
surviving brothers abandoned the country. Gurnprasad, 
a Brahman of Charna, in Bardwén, not many years agv, 
through fear of losing caste, in consequence of the infidelity 
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of his wife, left his home and died of grief at Benares. About 
the year 1800, a Brahman lady of Santipur murdered ber 
illegitimate child, to prevent discovery and loss of caste. In 
the year 1807, 8 Brahman of Tribany murdered his wife by 
strangling her to avert loss of caste through her criminal in- 
trigues. Abont the year 1790, Kalidas, a Brahman, who had 
been inveigled into marrying a washerman’s daughter, was 
obliged to flee the country two Benares, where, being discovered, 
he gold all his property and fled, and his wife became a maniac, 
In the time of Raja Krishnn Chandra Rai, a Brahman of 
Suntipur found to have a criminel intrigue with the 
daughter of a shoemaker; the Raja furbade the barber of 
the village to shave the family, or the washerman to wash 
for them: in this distress they applied to the Rajé and 
afterwards to the Nawab for restoration, but in vain, After 
having been despoiled of their resources by the false pro- 
mises of pretended friends, the Raja relented and removed the 
ban, but the fuuily have not obtained tu this day their pristine 
position. * 

“Numbers of outcasts abandon their homes and wander 
abvut till death, Many other instances might be given in 
which the fear of losing caste has led to the perpetration of 
the most shocking murders, which in this country are easily 
euncenled, and thonsands of children are murdered in the 
womb to prevent discovery und the consequent loss of caste, 
particularly in the houses of the Kuliu Brahmans” 

The inveterate tenacity with which the rites and privileges 
of caste are clung to is a prominent feature of the Hindoo 












* Rijé Krishua Chandra Rai. in the eud of the 18th century, used 
to restore persona ond families who bad forfeited their caste by their 
ourelessness, by recovering from them a heavy fine, about which there 
‘ued to be mach higgling. This flue was in addition to the expenses 
incidental to the ceremony of Prayisvhittra. Many heads of Dalls, 
or purties, of uur day fullow the same practice. 
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character, showing, like many other facts, that while os a 
nation—the Rijputs excepted—they fear the sword-blade, 
they can meet death with calmness and fortitude when they 
apprehend any danger to the purity of caste. In the year 
1777, 8 Mussalman nobleman forcibly seized the daughters of 
three Brahmans, ‘They complained to the judge of the district, 
but, obtaining no redress, they committed snivide by poison 
under the nose of the unrighteons judge. “When, about a 
century since, a body of sepoys were being bronght from 
Madras to Calontta, the provisions ran short, till at Inst the 
only food vonsisted of salted beef and pork, Thongh a few 
submitted to the necessity of circumstances und defiled them- 
selves, many preferred a languishing death by famine ton life 
polluted hy tasting forbidden food. The Mussalman governors 
often tuck udvantage of this prejndice, when their exchequers 
were empty. The Hindoo would submit to the most exeru- 
ciating tortures rather than disclose his hourd, but the moment 
his religions purity was threatened, he complied with avy 
demand, if the sum axked for was within his meuns ; if not, 
the man being linked to his caste-fellows, the latter niised the 
required sum by subscription.” 

Ina moral point of view, the effect of caste distinctions 
are eqnally inischievous, Far frons promoting a spirit of bene- 
volence and good fellowship hetween nem and wan, caste has. 
a natural tendency to engender hostile feclings, which eannot. 
fail to militate ngaiust the bext interests of humanity. Should 
a Hindoo of superior caste happen to be touched hy one of 
inferior custe while he is cocking or eating, he must. throw 
away everything as defiled. Even in cases of extreme sickness, 
the one will seldom condescend to drink water out of the 
hands of the other. There are alse instances on record in 
which two Hindoox of the same caste refuse to ent together 
merely because they belong to two different dalls, or parties, 
In the villages expecially this partisan fecling is sometimes 
carried to so grout « length that neither party will scraplo to 
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blast the fair fame of their antagonists by scandalous accusa- 
tions and uncalled-for slanders. Thousands and thousands of 
rupeca are spent in securing the favors or alliance of the 
Kulins—the great arbiters of caste ; and he who by the power 
of his purse can enlist on his side a larger number of these 
pampered Kulins, generally bears away the palm. The hard 
struggle for the attainment of this hollow, ephemeral distine- 
tion, instead of stimulating any noble desire or laudable ambi- 
tiou, alnost invariably fosters an antagonistic spirit, which is 
decidedly opposed to ood fellowship and the general brotherhood 
of mankind. Genuine charity can never exist in such an unex- 
pansive state of society, and mutual love is torn to shreds. 
If the original founders of the system had calmly and soberly 
consitered, apart from selfish motives, a tithe of the evils 
which the caste-system was calculated to inflict on society, 
they would, I muke no doubt, have paused before imposing on 
Hindoo society the fetters of caste servitude. 

It has been urged by the advocates of the system that it ia 
designed to confer a great boon on society by confining each 
triulo or occupation to oue particular class, and thereby seenr- 
ing perfection in that line. But the argument is as fallacious 
as the result is disnppoiuting. Experieuce and observation 
sufficiently prove that the Hiudoo artisans use almost the 
same tools and imploments which their predecessors used 
centuries ayo, They work with the same loom and spindle, 
the same plough, the same spade, the snme scythe, the same 
threshing-wachine. and the same everything that were in vogue 
in the time of Mikramdditya in the sixtceuth ceutury, aud if 
auy improvement has been effected, it is owing to the superior 
skill of the foreigners, 1s is, however, creditable to the native 
artisans to sy that they eviuce a grent aptitude for learning 
and imitating what they see. Native carpenters, shoemakers, 
tailore, engravers, lithographers, printers, gold and silver- 
smiths, &c., now-a-days turn out articles which in point of 
workmanship are not very much inferior to those imported 
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from Europe. Of course they are materially indebted to 
Europeans for tho necessary training. 

The circumstances which cause the loss of caste are the 
following : The abaudonment of the Hindoo religion ; residence 
in foreign countries, which involyes the eating of forbidden 
food ; the eating of food cooked by one of inferior caste, or of 
food forbidden to the Hindoos ; female unchastity in a family ; 
the cohabiting with women of a lower caste, or with those of 
foreign nations ; aud the non-performance of religious rites 
prescribed iu the Shastras.* There ure other circumstances 
which detract from the dignity of a fumily, but thoy are of 
secoudary importance. ‘These causes were in full operation 
some seventy or eighty years ago. The unanimous voice of 
the neighbours deuounced a Hindoo as an outcast if he were 
found guilty of any of the xbove-mentioned truusgressions. 
Purity of caste was then watched with greater solicitude than 
purity of consvicuce or character. The magnates of the land 
spared neither expeuse nor pains to preserve inviolate the 
outward purity of their caste. The popular shustras of the 
Hindoos are certainly very convenient and accummodating in 
every respect ; the sins of 2 lifetime, way of ten lives, may be 
washed away by un ablution in the sacred stream of the Ganges 
1 the occasion of certain duly days, culled yogas ; thus requisite 
provision is made in them for the ntonement of the loss of 
caste by performing certain religions rites, and giving a feast 
and making suitable presents to Bréhmuns in money and kind. 
Bat it bas always been a matter of wonder to many that the 
Pirdlis, or the Tagores, of Calcutta, alike noted for their 
wealth and liberality, have not as yet been able to regain their 
caste or their original position in Hindoo aociety, The obvious 
reason appears to be that they are not desirous of a restoration 
by submitting to any kind of humiliating atonement, They 


















* ‘The non-performance of religious rites does not now, ‘however, 
entail forfeiture of caste. Hiudoo society is gettiug lax in our doys. 
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have shown their wisdom in pursuing snch an independent and 
manly course, The history of Pirdlism is thus given by 
Mr. Ward: “A Nabob of the name of Pir Ali is charged 
with having destroyed the rauk of many Hiudoos, Brihmana 
and others; and from these persons have descended a very 
considerable number of families scattered over the country, 
who have been branded with the uame of their oppressor. 
These persons practise all the ceremonies of the Hindoo 
religion, but are carefully avoided by other Hindoos ns ont- 
casts, It is supposed that not less than fifty such families 
live in Calcutta, whe employ Bréhmau priests to perform 
the ceremonies of the Hindoo religion for them, It is enid 
that Riji Krishna Chandra Rai was promised oue lakh 
of rupees by a Pirdli, if he would ouly honor him with a 
visit of « few moments, but he refused.” 

The following is n more recent account of the origin of 
the Pirdti or Tagore fumily published by the Iate Honor- 
able Prasunua Kumar Tagore, ©S.L, which has been 
kindly placed at my disposal:—“ Puruskettama was called 
Piréli for having married the daughter of a person who was 
bleminhed ip caste. According to the books of the Ghattaks, 
Jénakey Bullabha and Kémadeva Raya Chowthuri, inhabitants 
of Guryuin, in Penzunnah Chengutea, brought a suit against an 
ancestor of Srikdate Raya of Jessore, An amin named 
Pir Ali Khan was deputed by the zemindar for the purpose of 
holding an investigation into the case. There was an alter- 
cation beeween the Amin and some of the inhabitants of the 
place as to whether the smell of a thing was tantamount to 
half eating it. Some time after, the said Pir Ali Khan invited 
several persons, all of whom lost their caste, as he made them 
smell forbidden food. Jdnakey Ballabha and Kémadeva Raya, 
having sat near the Amin and been reported to have eaten the 
food, becamo Mahomedans under the names of Jamal Khan 
and Kamal Khan Choudhuri, pursuunt to the decision of the 
Pandits of those times. Their descendants, Avjuna Khan, 
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Deno Néth Khan Chovdhuri, &c., live like Mahomedans up 
to this day in Magurya and Basuadis, Parganna Chengutea, 
Zilla Jessore. They form their connections by marriage with 
the Khan Choudhuries of Broome, but not with any other 
Mahomedans, The remaining persons present on the occasion 
were called Pirdii. Purushottama was one of the Intter. 
Others yive a different account. They say that when Purn- 
shottama was in Jessore, on his way to bathe in the (anges, 
the Choudhuries of that place, who became polluted in the 
above mentioned way, forcibly took him to their house with a 
view to give him a daughter of theiry in marriage, on account 
of his learning and superior caste. Seeing that the bride was 
very beautiful, Purushottema agreed to murry her, under 
authority of a text in Mens to the following effect: ‘A 
Deliever in Scripture may receive * * * * a woman 
bright as a yem, even from the basest funily.’ Thus be got 
his fither-in-law’s blemish, which has continued to mark his 
descendants. After this marriage, Purnshottuna left the 
original seat of his fiunily and settled in Jessore, [The Tyores 
have always since been connected hy nuurriaze with the Pirdtis 
of Jessore from whom they springs} It is said by some that 
Jagannatha, the futher of Paruxhottama, instead of the latter, 
married a daughter of the Cheudhuries. Purushuttoma had a 
son named Bulardma, who wrote u work entitled Probadha- 
prokasn, = Prnchdnana, the fifth in descent from Badardma 
and 26th from Bhattautrdyana, left SJessore and came to 
Govindapore, the site of Fort William,—where he purchased 
land, and built thereon a dwelling-house aud a temple, which 
he dediented to Siva, This brought him in coutact with the 
British, with whom he became very intimate. All Brahmans 
who held situations under the British were then called Tha- 
quore.  Panckdnana was also known by that name among the 
residents of Govindapore. Since that time the members of 
his family have continued to bear that appellation, which has 
been corrupted into Tagore. Kuglishmen write Tagore, though 
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some of them confess that it sounds harder than Thaquore. 
In an article on Hindoo Civilians, and their value, published 
inthe London Spectator, we find the following :—‘One single 
family, the Tagores—ax we are pleased to writo their much 
softer name—happen by accident to be exempt from these 
restrictions (crowing the black water, &c.) They, though 
Brahmans of pure blood, with a pedigree to which that of the 
Bourbons is modern, are descended from an ancestor who broke 
caste, are out of the pale, and, as a caste by themselves, make 
their own social Jaws at discretion.’ All members of the 
family who were Oriental scholars used to write Thaquore. 
Woma Nandana, the fourth in descent from Panchiinana, always 
signed his uame iu the above way, Hence Tagore is nothing 
more than a corruption of Thaquore. ft is now too late to 
adopt the correct spelling, as invumerable documents and title- 
deeds would have to be changed, which is impracticable. 
Panchenane had a good knowledge of business, aud was very 
fond of wnusic. His son Jairdém was employed as an amin 
in the settlement of the 24 Parganuas, and dixehurged his 
duties with considerable eredit. At the capture of Calcutta 
he is said to have lost all his property, with the exception of 
rupees 13,000 in cash, which, together with the sule-proceeds 
of the ornmncuts of the female members of his family, he 
applied to the worship of his family god. His sons had no 
concern whitsoever with the nbove sum. One of them, Darpa 
Niniyana, it is said, contributed pecs 30,000 to the worship 
of the afuresaid idol. 

“ Suirdan’s honse was taken by the English for the purpose of 
building Fort William. He received some money and land as 
compensation, and removed himsclf to Pathureaghita, in 
Colcutte, where he purchased land near the river, with a 
view to ercet a dwelling-house and a family bathing-ghat, as, 
acoording to the usage of those days, every rich and well- 
known family had a separate bathiug-ghat of its own When 
Jairdm came to Calcutta, the Setts were its moat respect- 
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able and influential inhabitants. By their advice he ostablished 
the family idol above alluded to, to wituess which tho neigh- 
bours often came to his house, and thus cultivated his acquaint- 
ance. [Ramkrishna Mullik, the uenrest ueighbour and father 
of Baishnab Charan Mallik, exchanged his turban with Darpa 
Néréyana, and became his intimate friend, which friendship 
is continued by his descendants up to the present. time] He 
died in the year 1762, leaving four sons, named Anandiriim, 
Nilmaui, Darpa Narayana and Govinda. The eldest Anandi- 





rim was the first who received a liberal English education. 
His family, and that of his youngest brother, who superin- 
tended the building of Fort William, have become extinct, 
Nilmani was the grandfather of Dwarkié Nith Tagore, who 
was universally respected, und who occupied a foremost 
rank in the society of his day, owing to his princely charity, 
enlightened patriotism and philanthropy.” 

Such was the virulence with which the caste-mania raged, 
when Hindoo bigotry had reached its culminating point. Raji 
Krishna Chandra Rai of Krishnaghar, about sixty miles north 
of Calcutta, was otherwise reputed to have heen a very gener- 
ous-bearted ian, a great patron of learning nud Jearned men ; 
but he was so blindly ted away by the impulse of bigotry that he 
wnhesitatingly declined to assist a feliow-countryman of his who 
liad been subjected to social ostracism through mere accident, 
Hut the Raja's grandson, if Lam rightly informed, when he had 
eecasion to come down to Calcutta afew years back, without 
scruple took up his quarters at Spencc’s Hotel, aud freely en- 
joyed the company of his European friends, indicating a healthy 
change in the social economy of the people,—the result sole- 
ly of intellectual expansion, and the inwuguration of a bet- 
tor era through the generul diffusion of western knowledge.* 














* Lam inctined to believe that what the Jate Nadea Raja did was 
hin own individuel act; as the head of the Hindoos of Bengal, the 
Rij of Nadea would strictly follow tho practices of his great an- 

castor oven to this day. 
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The Pirdii, or the Tagore, family of Calentta, be it recorded 
to their honor, have long been eminently distinguished by 
their liberality, manly independence, enlightened principles 
and enterprising spirit. Some of the members of this family 
occupied the foremost rank amongst the friends of native 
improvement. The late Babu Dwurké’ Nath Tagore set a 
noble example to his countrymen by his disinterested exertions 
in the cause of native education and various public charities. 
Severnl of his European friends, in peculiarly embarrassed 
circumstances, were under deep obligations to him for his 
unbounded liberality ;* the leugth of his purse was equalled 
by the breadth of his views. His object in proceeding to 
England was mainly to extend his kuowledge by a closer and 
more familiar intercourse with Europerns, He was the right 
hand of the ilustrions Hindoo reformer, the late Raji Ram- 
mohan Rai, His magnanimous miud, his enlightened views, 
his engaging manners, his amiable qualities, both in public 
aud private life, and his indoinituble zeal in endeavouring to 
elevate bis country in the scale of civilization, gave him an 
influence in English society never, enjoyed Vefore or after by 
any Hindoo gentiemau. His worthy relative and coadjutor, 
the late Baba Prasanna Kumir Tagore, C.S.L, who has left 
a princely fortune, was no less distingnished for his eularged 
views and liberal sentiments. His rich endowment of the 
Tngore law Lectureship in connection with the Cnleutta 
University has substuutiatly established his claim to the grati- 
tude of his countrymen. It was he that first started the 
native English Paper called the “Reformer,” which not only 
opened the eyes of the Hindoos to the errors of the antiquated 
aystem under which they lived, but diffused a heslthy taste 
for the cultivation of English literature among the rising 











* To one friend alone he gave two lakhs of rupees without any seov- 
rity, showing a degree of magnauimity seldom to be met with among 
the millionaires of the present day. 
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generation of his countrymen, and thereby paved the way 
for the development of advauced thought and intelligent 
opinion, on which mainly depends the future advancement 
of the uation. The tate Maha Raméuath Tagore, C.81., 
another member of the same family, was deservedly esteemed 
for his liberal sentiments, his high sense of honor, his sernpa- 
lous fidelity, and his unblemished character. Babu Debendra- 
néth Tagore, the son of the late Babu Dwarké Nath Tngore, 
Vears a highly exemplary character. His uncompromising 
atraightforwardness, his sincerity and picty, his high integrity 
his devotedness to the cause of religion, his unnssuming habits, 
the suavity of his disposition, aud his utter contempt for 
worldly enjoyments, have shed an unfading lustre around hie 
name. Well may India be proud of such ® worthy son. 
Maharaji Jotendramohan Tagore, K.C.S.1, Raja Sourendra- 
mohan Tagore, his brother,-to whem the Hindeo music is 
indebted for its revival,—aud Babu Gyanendramohan Tagore, 
the son of the Inte Babu Prasanna Kumir Tagore, nlso belong 
to this family,—all of them beara very high character for 
intelligence, inteyrity, and ggund moral principles. 

‘The list of the distinguished members of the Tagore family 
would not be complete without an honorable mention of the 
name of Bahoo Krishua Tagore. He ix a consistent, 
unassuming, and liberal minded gentleman, Ju private life he 















is much esteemed for his many excellent qualities The un- 
affected simplicity of his manners, the suavity of his diyposi. 
tion, his geniality, his liberality in assisting effurts whether of 
a public or private character, without the faintest touch of 
vanity,——in short, the cousecration of his life to the noblest 
purposes of humauity,—huve all combined to associate his name 
with the beat benefactors of his race. 

All these distinguished individuals are descended from 
Firdli nucestors. But few have more deservedly merited 
the respect and esteem of their countrymen, or better vindi- 
cated their rightful claim to the houors bestowed’ on some 
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ofthem, If they are denounced as onccasts, such outeaste 
are the ornaments of the country. If they are far in the rear 
in respect of caste, they are assuredly far in the van in respect 
of intelligence, ability, mental activity, refuement, aud honesty. 
Jf to be a Pirdli were an indelible stigma, it is certainly 
n glory to the whole nation that such a noble and stainless 
character ag Bubu Debendrangth Tagore is a member of 
the seme family. We may search in vain among the count- 
less myriads of Iudia for snch a meek, spotless, but bright 
and glorious mode}. It is moreover to the Pirdli or Tagove 
family that the enlightened Hindoo community of Calentta 
is principally indebted for its refined taste and elevated idens. 
May they continue to shed their benign influence not only on 
the rising hut on the unborn generations of their countrymen, 
und carry on the work of refortmation, uot with the impetuosity 
of rash innovators, but with the cool deliberation of reflecting 
minds, 

The rules of caste are not now strictly observed, and their 
observince is scarcely compatible with the spirit of the age ; 
und in one sense we huve seareely a geunine Hirdoo in Bengal, 
especially amongst those who live in Calcutta and the district 
towns. 

‘Lhe distinction of caste is more honored in the breach than 
in the observance of it.* As English schools and colleges are 


* The younger members of a family have no hesitation in partaking 
of fond cooked by Mussalmans and forbidden in the Hindoo Shastras. 
On holidays, or on special occasions, they send orders to the “ Great 
astern Motel,” and get supplies of English delicacies such aa they 
have a liking for, It is a well-known fact that almost every rich 
family in Caloutta and its eubarbs (the orthodox members excepted), 
recoyuized aa the heads of the Iindoo community. patronize the 
Englich Hotel-keepera, Mr. D. Wilson. the famous purveyor in Old 
Court House Street, seeing the great rush of native gentlemen into 
bishop on a Christmas-eve, wns said to bave remarke that tho 
Babus were amongst hie best customers. The great purveyor was 
right, because the Babus give large orders and pay regularly for fear 
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multiplying in every nook and corner of the empire, more 
liberal idens and principles arc being imbibed by the Hindoo 
youths, which bid fair in process of time to exercise a 
regenerating influence on the habits of the people. Idolatry, 
and its necessary concomitant priesteraft, are fast losing their 
hold on their minds ; a new phase of life indicates the near 
approach of an improved order of things; ideas which had 
for ages been peut np in the dark, dreary cell of ignorance, 
now find a free outlet, and the recipients of knowledge 
breathe « purer atmosphere, clear of the hazy mists thit had 
hitherto clouded their intellect. To a philanthropist such a 
forecast is in the highest dexreo encouraging. ‘The distinction 
of caste has nso received a futal blow by the frequent visits 
of yonng and aspiring native gentlemen to England for the 
purpose of completing their education there. This growing 
desire among the rising generation should be enconrayed, as 
it has an excelleut tendency to promote the mural and intellec- 
tual improvement of the nation. 

The late Balm Rémdulél Dey,*® of Calentia, who was 
aselfinnde mau and a millionsive, was a Datepati, or head 








of exposure, Such of them as are plaved in meiivere circumstances 
arrauge with their Muxsuhnau ayes. and get fowl curry or roux as 
often ax they choose, There ure inderd a few exe 
principle, do not encourage the ish etyle of eating und drinking. 
A very little retleetion will convinee any one that the Huglish 
move of living is ill-suited te the Natives. It not only Jeads 4 man 
into extravagance, hut what ia more repretiensible, begets a habit 
of drinking. which has been the ruin of imany a promising young 
Babu. 

“This gentleman was Ranian to reveral American and English 
firms, which use to deal jargely in cow and other Wsies, From 
religious scruples he refused to nccept the usnul commission 
on such articles, though he might have obtained thereby at lonat 
forty thousand rupees per aonum. In these days no Babu declines 
to take the usual coumission; but, on the contrary, many are 
engaged in the trade, which is sacrilegious in the eye of the 
Ylindoo Shastra. 





stionx, who, on 
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of a party. When the subject of caste was discussed, he 
emphatically said, that “the caste was in his iron chest,” the 
meaning of which was, that money has the power of restoring 
unste, 

The Inte Babu Ram Gopal Ghose, a distinguished merchant 
and reformer of this vity, had a country-residence at Bagati, 
near Tribani, in the Hugli district, about 30 miles from 
Calcutta, He had a mother, who was, as might be expected, a 
superstitions old lady. Babu Rém Gopal, on principle, never 
wounded her feelings by interfering with her religious belief. 
On the vceasion of the Durgé-puja at his couutry-house, his 
tnother, as usual, directed the servants to distribute the nai- 
bidhi, or offerings, consisting of rice, fruits and sweetments, 
among the Bralmans of the neighbourhood ; but they all, to a 
man, refused to accept the same, on the ground that Rim 
Gopal wus not a //indvo, which was tantamount to declaring 
that he had no faith in Hindooism, and was an outeast from 
Hindovism. On seeing the olterings brought back, his mother’s 
lamentations knew no bends, beeause the refusul of the 
Brahmans to accept the offerings was a dishouor, and involved 
the question of the loss of caste. Apprehending the dreadful 
consequences of such a refusal, especially ina village where 
bigotry reigned supreme, the old lady became quite discon- 
solate. Ili Gopil, who with strong common sense combined 
the benefit of a liberal English edueation, thought of the 
following expedient : He at once suggested that every naibidht 
(offering) should be accompanied by a sum of five rupees, 
Phe temptution was too great to bo resisted ; the very Bréb- 
mans why, twu hours before, openly refused to take the offer- 
ings, now came running in numbers to Ram Gopal’s house for 
their share, and regularly scrambled for i, In fuct, he had 
nore demauds than he could meet. Thus a few rupees had 
the marvellous effvet of turning a Saheb into a pure Hindoo, 
fully illustrating the truth of Ramdulal Dey’s saying that 
“ cuate was in hia iron chest.” Examples of this nature may 
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be multiplied to any extent, but they are not necessary. Thus 

‘we see the decadence of this artificial system is inevitable, as 
indeed of every other unhealthy institution opposed to the 
best interests of humanity. 

T cannot close this chapter without drawing the attention of 
my readers to the gross inconsistency of the caste apologists. 
Thousands and tens of thousands of the most orthodox Hindoos 
daily violate the rules of caste by using the shidha chdl (rice 
husked by boiling), which is often prepared by Mussalmans 
aud other low caste husbandmen, whose very touch is polln- 
tion to the food of the Hindoo. It is a notorions fact that 
nine-tenths of the Hindoos of Bengal, including the Bréhman 
class, are in the habit of eating skidka chal, simply because 
the other kind of rice, éfab chal (rice husked by drying in the 
sun), contains too much starch, and is difficult of digestion by 
bhayto, or rice-fed Bengalis, who are, with a few exceptions, 
constitutionally weak from a variety of canses enumerated 
before. In the Upper Provinces, the people never use shidhe 
rice owing to its being boiled in an unhusked state. 

The Hindoos of our day often consume sugar refined with 
the dust of bone-charcoal. The universal use of skidka rice 
‘and of sweetmeats which contain refined sugar leads the 
Hindoos to break the rules of caste almost every hour of their 
lives, Besides these two chief articles of food, there are several 
‘other things made by Mussalmans, sich as rose-water, kaowra 
drauk, machine-made ice, and the like, the general use of which 
ig a direct violation of the rules of caste. A Hindoo female, 
when she becomes a widow at an advanced period of life, 
sometimes takes to déab rice, because it is not produced from 
boiled paddy which makes it impure, but from sun-dried paddy ; 
and here the members of the Tayoro family ure moro strict in 
their regimen thon any other class of Hindvos in Bengal. 
There are, however, yet 2 few orthodox Hindoos who, though 
they eat shidha rice, nevertheless abstain from using bazar 
made sweetmeats and municipal pipe-water, because the engines 
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of the latter are said to be greased and worked by Mussalman 
and Christian hands. Such men make their own sweetmeata 
at home with Benares sugar, and drink Ganges water ; but 
the younger members of their family, if not with their appro- 
val, at least with their partial cognizance, daily make the 
greatest inroads on this institution, without having the moral 
courage to avow their acts, They eat and drink in the 
European fashion, and preserve their caste intact by a positive 
and emphatic disclaimer, So much for the consistency of their 
conduct, When the orthodox heads of Hindoo families are 
gathered unto their fathers, the watchword of the rising 
generation will be— “perish caste with all its monstrous 
evils.” 


XIV. 
A BRAHMAN, 


Brahman of the present 

sinstic from what he was in the past golden age, He is 
a metamorphosed being. Hi. ims indeed to have descended 
from the mouth of the Supreme Brahmi, the Creatar in the 
Hindoo triad ; but, in the lapse of time, bis physical ongauni- 
zation,—his traditional reputation as a saint and sage, —his 
thorongh devotion to his religious duties, his mental abstrac- 
tion, —his logical acumen,—the purity of bis character, his habi- 
tude and mode of living,-—have al] undergone a radical change, 
unequivocally indicating the gradual declension of corporeal 
strength, of intellectual vigor, as well as of moral worth, Ia 
former titucs, he was popularly regarded ax the visible enbodi- 
ment of the Creator and the delegated exponent of all know- 
ledge, revealed or acquired. The old and venerable Munis 
and Rivhis, and their philosophical dissertations, their theo- 
logical controversies and their religious und ethical disquisi- 
tions evoked the admiration of the world in the dark ages 
before the Christian era, Alnost all of them lived in a xtate 
of asceticism, and devoted their lives to religions contempla- 
tion, renouncing all the pleasures, passions aud desires of the 
world, The longevity of their lives in their sequestered re- 
treat,—the perfect purity of their manncrs,—the simplicity of 
their habits,—and their elevated conception of the immutable 
attributes of God, inspired the people with a profound revor- 
ence for their precepts and principles The prince and the 
peasant alike paid homage to the saccriotal cluss, whoso 





m age ix quite a different eccle- 
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doctrines had, in the primitive state of society, the authority 
of religion and law. 

Their vrigin, power and privileges huve thus been graphically 
described hy the late Dr. John Wilson :— 

“Since the Brihunu: sprung from the most excellent part,— 
since he was the first born,—and since he possesses the Veda, 
he ia by right the chief of this whole creation. Him the 
Being who exists of himself produced in the beginning from 
his own mouth, that, having performed holy rites, he mizht 
present clarified butter to the gods, and cakes of rice to the 
tion of this world. 
What created being then can surpass him with whose mouth 
the gots of the firmament continually feast on clarified butter, 
and the ames of ancestors on hallowed cakes? The very 
Virth of Bribums ix a constant incarnation of Dharma (God 
of religion), for the Brahman is bern to promote religion and 
to procure ultimate happiness. When a Bréhman springs to 
light, he is boru above the world, the chief of all creatures, 
assigned to guard the treasury of duties, religions and civil 
Whatever exists in the universe, is all in effect the wealth of 
the Brihmuw, since the Brahman is eutitled to it all by his 
primogeniture and eminence of birth. The Brahman eats but 


progenitors of mankind, for the  presei 














his own food, wears his own apparel, and bestows but his own 
hman, indeed, 
other mortals enjoy life, His inherent quulities, however 





in nus: through the benevolence of the Br: 








spnringly they may be developed, are ‘quiescence, self-con- 
trol, devotion, purity, patience, rectitude, seewlar and siered 
undenstandmg, the recomition of spiritual existence, and the 
inborn disposition to serve Brahmi.” In every member of his 
body, power and glory are resident. The purifying Ganges is 
in his right ear ; his mouth is that of god himself ; the devour- 
ing fire ig in his hand; the holy tirthas, or places of pilgr- 
mage, ure in his right foot ; the cow of the plenty (kdmdkene), 
from which all desires may be satisfied, is in the hairs of his 
body. The Brihman is the ‘fretborn’ by nature (agrajanma) ; 
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the ‘ triceborn’ (dvija), by the sacrament of the maunji ; the 
deity on the earth .lhudera)}, by his divine status; and the 
intelligent one (vipra), by his innate comprehension. 

“Who withont perishing could provoke those holy men by 
whom all-devouring fire was crented, the sea with waters not 
drinkable, and the moon with its wane and increase? What 
prince could gain wealth by oppressing those who, if angry, 
could frame other worlds and regeuts of worlds and could give 
being to new gods and mortals? What man, desirous of life, 
would injure those by the aid of whom worlds aud gods. perpe- 
tually exist. 

«The following syllogism bas gained universal currency in 
India :— 

‘The whole workl is under the power of guds, 

The gods are ander the power of the mcantrax, 

The mantras are under the power of the Brélunsn 5 

Brébman is therefore our God.'” 

The power of the Brahmans extended over every class of 
the people, and by way of eminence they called themselves 
Deija—ie., the regenerated or the twice-born—a term which 
should only be applied to the really inspired sons of diod, At 
the promulgation of the Institutes of Manu they obtained 
that prominent muk among the Himleas which they have 
retained unimpaired amidst all dynastic changes. Keeping 
the key of knowledge in their own exclisive custody, their 
functions were originally confined to the perfurtmuee of reli. 
gious coremonies and th ;aution of laws Ue all the 
affairs of the state or reli; fiat of their ordinances bad 
all the weight of x sacred con re mm the order of a 
mighty potentate was hell in subordination to. their injune- 
tions, They were enjoined to worship their gunnlian deity 
three times a day,-and were strictly prohibited from en- 
gaging in any secular occupation, ‘They practised all manner 
of austerities tending to beget a contempt for all worldly 
enjoyments, and paved the way by rvligious moditation 
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for ultimate absorption into the divine essence,—a sublime 
ideal of which we can have no conception in the present 
degenerate age. 

The complete monopoly of religious and legal knowledge 
which the Brahmans enjoyed for a very considerable period 
after the first dawn of learning in the East, anterior to the 
Christian cra, enabled them to put forth their very grent 
influence upon the spiritual and temporal concerns of the three 
other ordersof the Hindoo population, who implicitly accorded 
to them all the rights of a privileged class, superior to all 
earthly power whatsvever. It has been expressly declared in 
the Institates of Manu that Hiudoo law was a direct emana- 
tion from God. That Immutable Power,” says Manu, “ hav- 
ing enacted this Code of Luws, himself taught it fully to me 
in the beginning ; afterwards { taught Marichi and the nine 
other holy sages.” Tt is believed that, in the tenth century, 
B ¢,, “the complete fision uf Hindoo law and religion” was 
effected ; and that both were administered by the Brihmans, 
until some mighty kings arese in Rijputind, who, curtailing 
their supreme influence, reduced them to a secondary position, 
Thenceforwart the aseendency of the Brahmans pradually 
began to decline, till at length, through succeeding generations, 
it dwindled into comparative insiguificauce.* In process of 
tino, the four grind original classes beeame multiplied, which 
is not to be wondered at in a great community, split into divi- 
sions and subdivisious, separated from each other by different 
creeds, nummers, customs aud modes of life. These ramifica- 
tions necessarily involved diversities of religious, moral, and 
legal opinions and doctrines, more or Tess fatal to the pre- 





* Aw tho natural copscquence of thie loss of supremacy and other 
causes, Bribmauical learning slept a wiuter-sleep. occasionally die- 
tarbed and broken by brilliant coruseations of light thrown upon it 
by Western researches, contemporaneonsly sustained hy the faint 
efforts of learned Pundits. 
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viously unquestioned anthority of the Brihmans. 
the progress and revolution of soviety the inevitable decay 
of their hitherto undixputed influence, the Bribmans then 
abandoued the traditional and preseribed path of a reli- 
gions life, and betook themselves to the seeular pursuit of gain 
for their subsistence. The necessary consequence ix, that, iu 
almost every sphere of life, ey profession or culling, the 
Brahmans of the present di 
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cupidity is so great, that every principle of law and morulity 
is shamefully compromised in their dealings with inavkind. A 
Brahman is uo longer typical of either religious purity or moral 
excellence. His profinut erudition, his logient subtlety in 
spinuing into niceties the most uuplace distinetions,- -his 
spirit of deep research, —und his iNimitabte power of polemical 
discussion, have all forsaken bin ; and from an inspired priest 
he hay degenerated into a mereenury parvhit, He no longer 
wears on his forehead the frontlet of rijditeousmess ; his 
whole heart, his whele send is impregnated with currup 
tion. In a fervent spirit, he ne longer says te his ful- 
lowers—® Let us meilitate on the adorable light of the 
Divine Ruler; may it yuide our intellect.” His sacred 
poité (Brihnunieal thread), —-his divine g q his 
holy basil (bead roll), — his thre services with th ud 
water of the Ganges, no longer inspire the minds of his 
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voturies with uwe, obediene ¢. From the worship 
ended to the 
worship of 330 willions of gods and yoddesses. Human 
numeration reets at the list. ‘The individuality of the godhend 
is lost in the nev ified objects, animate 


and inanimate, We vo lon; n the Brébmanieal 
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character and life un unsullied image of godlike purity 
negs, and sublimity. His ministrations no longer Hl us with 
joyfat and exhilarating hopes which exteud beyond the grave, 
and promise to lead us to the sufe anchoruge of everlasting 
bliss. = They vo longer stir up in our breasts,-during cach 
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hour of life's waning lustre, “w sublimer fuith, o brighter 
prospect, a kinder sympathy, 9 gontJer resignation.” I ask 
every Hindoo to lock into his heart honestly and answer 
frankly whether a Brihman of the present day: is a true em- 
bodiment, a glorious display, u veritable representative of 
Brahma, the Creator. Has he not long since sacriéced his 
traditional pure faith on the altar of sclfishness and concu- 
piscence, and connnitted a deliberate suicide of bis moral and 
spiritual faculties 1 We blush to answer the question in thé, 
affirmative, 

I now purpose to give a short account of the ceremonieg 
conneetod with the investiture of a Brihman with the poité, 
the sacred thread, on the strength of which he assumes the 
highest ecclesiastical honors and privileges By consulting the 
Hindoo almanac, an auspicions day is fixed upon for this im- 
portant ceremonial, which opens a new chapter in the life of w 
Brihman, and is especially intended to ensure to him all the 
rare benefits of a full-blown Deja, or twice-born, In cele- 
brating the rite, particular reyard is had to the state of the 
wenther : should any atmospheric disturbance occur, the cere- 
mony is postponed to the next fine day, which mast also be an 
auspicious vording to Hindoo belief ‘The age assigned 
for the investiture is between nine and fifteen years, diseard- 








ing the even years, The occasion is accompanied in many 
cases hy the preparation of duanda néra, a kind of home- | 
mate sweetmeat made of powdered rice, treacle, cocoanut, and 
gingelly sveds, rolled up into small round balls and fried in 
ruustard This particular sort of Hindoo confectionery, 
evidently a very primitive preparation, is manufactured on all 
occasions indicutive of domestic rejoicing, hence the name 
given above. Before the appointed day, the boy is enjoined to 
abstain from the use of fish and oil; on the morning of the 
ceremony, having bee shaved, he is made to bathe and put on 
red clothes ; and when the rite of investiture commences, he 
wears a conical-shaped tinsel hat, while the pricst reads certain 
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incantations, and worships Miriyana, or Vishnu, represented 
by a small round stone; called Sélyrém Silé, the ordiuary 
household-god of o¥ Hindoosx* A piece of cloth ix held 
over his head, that he muy not see, or be seen by, any of 
the non-Bréhwanical caste. Ho then nssumes the dande, or 
the staff of au ascetic mendicant, which is represouted by the 
branch of 4 vi/wa tree held in his right hund, at tho top of 
which is a bit of dyed cloth tied inn knot. A preliminary 
poitd, made of twisted husa grass, to which is fastened a piece 
of deer skin, is next placed over the hoy’s left shoulder, during 
the repetition of the prescribed incantation, The father 
then repeats to his son, in a low voice, lest a Sudra should hear, 
the sacred géyctri three times, which the boy tries his hest 
to commit to memory, The Auaa grass poitd ix then removed, 
and a real thread poitd, spun by Brahman women,t which 
he is to wear ever afterwards, is substituted in its place The 





* Almost every respectable Brahman fumily keeps and worships an 
image of Nariyana, or Silerine itd, to whom offerings are male in the 
morning aml eveninz. On one oecusion a young Brdhman lud, who 
had recvived an Enylish education, was, in the absence uf the elder 
members of the family, called to perform the ¢ i 
he was engaced in partaking with xome of his fri 
med made fuptue, of mincet pies. for which unhappily some native 
youths have fnhibed 2 liking-—the outcome certainly of an Auglivined 
taste. ‘The cull being tov imperative. and the temptatinn too grunt to 
be resist, he at once fastened bis awn share of the eatable to one 
end of his chudur—sheet, performed the requisite survice. made the 
god sleep. came out of the room. anil met hix friends again and enjoy- 
ed hia portion of the repart without the least compunetion, ‘This ia 
surely an act of desceration for which the juveuiln offeuder should 
be comigned to the penalticn of perdition. A single stroke of the 

“red right arm” above us onght at once to have crushed one guilty 
of such a profane interference iu the xanctity of a divinity. But 
alas! what huge shams anil how practically impotent are all our gods! 

{ Toso minerable a strait are some of thom reduced that they 
actually strive to get a living hy making theso snored thread poitée 
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hoy now puts on his shoes, and holds an umbrella in his hand, 
while tho pricst reads, aud the father repeats, the usual incan- 
tations, tending to awaken in tho boy a sense of the grave 
responsibility he assumes. Thas dressed as a Brahmachéré 
{a religious mendicaut), with a staff upon his shoulder and a 
beggar's wallet hanging by his side, he goes to his mother, 
father, und other relatives, and begs alms, repeating at the 
same time a certain word iu Sanskrit. They give him each « 
small quantity of rice, a few poitds, and a few rupees, amount- 
ing in some casex two to three hundred. The boy then 
squats down while the father offers a burnt sacrifice and 
repeats the customary incantations. After the performance 
of theae ceremonies, the bey, in his Brakmackdri attire, 
suddenly rises up in a fit of pretended cestacy, and declares 
hefure the company that he ix determined in future to lead 
the life of a religious inendicant. The announcement of this 
resulution instantly evekes the sympathy of the father, 
mother, aud ether relatives, and they al persuade him to 
change his inind and adept a secular life, citiny instances 
that that life is favourable to the enltivation and growth of! 
domestic and social affections, as well as religious principles 
of the highest order. The holy Shastra expressly inculeates 
that a clean heart and a righteous spirit: mmke men happy, 
even amid the sorrows of carth; and that the sackcloth of 









mendicancy is not esseutial to righteousness, if we earnestly 








and strings for the loins, indicating the pinching poverty and repulsive 
squalor in which they pine away theie wretched existence. Indeed. not 
a fow of these widows are left “ to the cold pity and grudging charity 
of a frosty world.” They might almost sing aud sigh with the poet, 
a8 he ent in dorp dejection on the shore: 
“ Alas! I have nor hope. nor health, 

Nor peave within, nor calm around : 

Nor that content. surpassing wealth, 

The sage in contemplation fou 





Others I see whom these surround. 
Smiling they live, nud call life plensure : 
To me that cup hath been dealt in another measure. 
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and sincerely ask God to give us His true riches, Thus 
admonished, he, with apparent reluctance, abandons his design, 
which is a mere sham, and assumes the réfe of secularivm. 
Certain formulas are now repeated, after which the boy lays 
down his rita staff, and takes in hand a thin bamboo staff, 
which he throws over his shoulder. Other rites ure thes 
performed, at the close of which the priest receives his fer 
for his trouble, and departs home with the offerings. 
boy next walks into another room, a woman pouring ont 











he 


water as he goes. He is then tanght toe commit to memory 
his daily service, called sendhya, atter the repetition of which, 
he eats the chard, made of milk, sugar, and rice bviled 
toyether. 

For three days after being invested with the poitd, the 
boy is enjoined to sleep either on a carpet or a deer skin, 
without a mattress or a moxquite curtain, His food cousists 
of boiled rive, ghee, railk, and sugar, ete, only once a day, 
without oif or salt. He is strictly prohibited to see the sun or 
the face of a Sudra, and is constiuitly employed in learning 
the sacred gdyatré and the forms of the daily service, which 
xhould be repeated thrice in a day, On the morning of the 
fuurth day, he yoes to the snered stream of the Ganges, 
throws the two staves into the water, bathes, repeats his 
prayors, returns home, and again enters on the performance 
of his ordinary secnlar duties, During the day, a fow Bréh- 
mans are fed according to the circumstances of the fanily, 
Thus the ceremouy of investiture is closed, and the boy, being 
purified and reyenerated, is elevated to the rank of u Drija, 
or twice-born. How easily, by the mere administration of a 
single rite, docs the Braéhimanical Shaytra make a change for 
the better in a religious sense in ex youth quite incapable of 
forming adequate conceptions of spiritual regeneration ! 

Having endeavoured to give thus a short account of the 
ceremonies connected with the investiture of a Bréhman with 
the snore thread, it remains for us te xee how far his present 
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position, character, and conduct harmonize with the reputed 
sanotity of his regencrated nature. Great blame is laid at 
the door of the British (iovernment, because it does not accord 
that high respect to the sacerdotal class which their own 
Réjés shewed to them in the halcyon days of Hindooism. 
Nefore the advent of the British in India, the doctrines of the 
Brahmanicul creed, as indicated above, were in full force. Every 
Hindoo king used to enforce on all classes of the people, 
high or low, a strict obser 






ce of the idolatrous ceremonies 
Shastrn. In the durk ages scarcely 
any nation in the world was hemmed in by such a close 
ring of religions ceremonials as the people of this country. 
A spirit of reliziousness permeates their whole system. It is a 
well-known fact that no nation was more anxious to perform 
‘the service of their gods than the Hindoos, “It is the gods 
who conquer the enemy, ‘it is the gos who vouchsafe a rich 
harvest. Health and wealth, children, friends, flocks, aud 
vold,—all are the yifts of the gods.” And these are nut “ un- 
meaning phrases " among a nation so deeply steeped in supersti- 
tion, Professor Max Miller, in one of hix cloguent Hibbert 
Lectures, says-—" whether we descend to the lowest roots of our 
own intellectual growth, or ascend te the lofty heights of 
modern sprenlation, we find that religion is a power that 
conquers, andl conquers even those who think they have 
conquered it.” Almost every commonplace cecurrence had its 
peculiar rites which required the interposition of the sacer- 
dotal class. On oceasions of prosperity or adversity, of rejoio- 
ing or calamity, their ministration was alike needed. These 
ministrations formed their ordinary sources of gain; but the 
wrentest_ means of support consisted in the grants of lands, 
including sometimes houses, tanks, gardens, ete, given in 
perpetuity to the gods or to the priests. These grants are 
walled, as L have alvendy stated, the Debatrasand Brahmatras, 
The Rajas of Bordwan, Kishunghar, and Tipperah made the 
wreatest gifts, aud their nnes are still remembered with 


preseribed in the Hindoo 
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gratitude by many a Brihmon in Bengal. But the law 
authorizing the resumption of rent-free tenures has, as must 
naturally be expected, made the English Government obnoxious, 
and it is denounced in no measured terms for this sacrilegious 
act. If Manu were to visit Bengal now, his indignation and 
amazement would know no bouuds, on witnessing the sacer- 
dotal class reduced to the humiliating position of a servile, 
cringing, and mercenary crowd of nen. ‘Their origiun) prestige 
hassuffered a total shipwreck, Generally speuking, a Brahman 
of the present day is prac a Sndra (the lowest class) 
of the past aye, irretrievably sunk from houor and dignity. 
Indeed, it was one of the curses of the Vedie period that a 
Brihmau of the present Kalé yuga would by an impersonation 
of corruption, baseness, wud venality. 

There is a common saying amongst the Natives that a 
Brahman is a beggar even if he were possessed of a Tnkh off 
rupees (£10,000), It is indeed a fact that impeveuniosity 
is the common lot of the cuss, In ordivary conversation, 
when the question of the couparative fortunes of the different 
castes is introduced, a Brihman is often heard to lament his 
most impecunions lot. The gains of the sacerdotial class of 
the present day have been reduced to the lowest seale imagin- 
able. If an officiating priest make teu rupees a month, 
he considers himself very well off, He can no longer plume 
himself ou the religious purity aud mental superiority, ence so 
preemiuently characteristic of the order, The spread of 
Euglish education has sounded the death-knell of his spiritual 
ascendency, In short, his fate is domned; he must bear or 
must forbear, as seems to him best. The tide of improvement 
will continue to roll on uninterruptedly, in spite of every 
“freezing and blighting influence,” and wo heartily rejoice to 
discover alrendy that the “tender blade is grown into the 
green ear, and from the green cur to the rich and ripened 
corn.” 

When, a few years ago, Sir Richard Temple cercfully ex- 
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amined the Criminal Statistics of Bengal, he was most deeply 
concerned to find that the proportion of the Brahman criminals 
in the jails of the Province was far greater than that of any 
other caste. This is an astounding fact, bearing the most 
unimpeachable testimony to the very humentuble deterioration 
of the Hindeo ecclesiastical class in our days. To expatiate 
on the subject would be disnyrceable. On the other hand, we can. 
point with a degree of pardouable pride to a past period when 
nine Brdlimaus of literary genius, among whom the renowned 
Kalidas, the Indian re, was the most brilliant, 
flourished in the court of Vikraméditya, in Oujein, But 
dyuastie changes have heen simulta 
the rapid decline of Jewnir 













neously teeonupanied by 
ws well as of religious purity. 

The English rule, thangh tost fierecly denounced by selfish, 
narrow-minded men, has nevertheless been productive of the 
most beneficial resulix, ever so far as the sacerdotal class is 
concerned, Every encouragement is now-a-days afforded for 
the cultivation of the clessical luiguage of Jndia-—Nanskrit ; 
and not only are suitable employments provided for the 
most Teamned Pandits* in all the Government Colleges and 
Missionary and private eduent 














i Institutions throughout the 
country, but the University degrees, conferred on the most 


* However learned a Pandit might be in philology. philosophy, 
logic and theology, he ix lamentably deficient in scientific knowledge. 
notably in eograpy and cthnology. With a view to text the 
knowledge of his Pandit on thoxe two subjects. Bishop Middleton is 
said to have once asked him two very simple question :—(1) whence 
aro the English come? (2) what is their origin! The reply of the 
Pandit waa xomewhat to the following effect: The English are 
come somowlcre from Lanka. or Ceylon (the imaginary land of 
eannibnix). and they are of aixed origin, sprang from monkey and 
cannibals, because they jabber like monkeya, and sit like them on chairs 
with their loge hanging down—an uttitude peculiar to the monkey 
spovies, and like cunnitule they ent Lulf-boiled beef, pork, mutton, &e. 
Childish as the reply was, the pious Bizhop, with his wonted benignity, 
smiled and corrected his error. 
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successful students, tend to stimulate them to further laudable 
exortions in the study of the sacred lauguage, which, but for 
this renewed attempt at cultivation and improvement, would 
lave been very much neglected. Independently of this 
consideration, it is no less gratifying than certain that the 
progress of education hag produced men, sprung from the 
sacerdotul class, whose eminent scholarly attainments, high 
moral principles, and unblemished character, as well as 
practicully useful career, have raised them to the foremost 
rauks of the Hindoo society. Réjd Rimmohan Rai, Dr. 
K. M. Banerji, Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidyasigur, Babu 
Bhadeh Mukerji, and others of equal mental calibre, are 
deservedly enshrined in the grateful memory of their country- 
men, If Western knowledge had not been introduced into 
Indix, men of snch high culture and moral excellence would 
have passed awuy unnoticed and unreceguized in the republic 
of letters; and the fruits of their literary Inbors, instead of 
being regarded as u valuable contribution to onr stock of 
knowledge, would have been buried in obscurity. To study 
the lives of such distinguished pioneers of enlightenment, 
“is to stir up our breasts to an exhiluating pursuit of high 
and ever-growing attainments iu intellect and virtue.” 


KV. 
THE BENGALI BABU. 


'HIS is 2 euphonious oriental title, suggestive of some 
amiable qualities which ure eminently calculated to adorn 
and elevate humm life. A Bengali Babu of the present 
age, however, is u curious product composed of very hetero- 
gencous elements, Tho importation of Western knowledge 
has imbued hin with new-fungled ideas, and shallow draughts 
le him conevited and supercilious, disduining almost 
everything Indian, and uffecting a love of European sesthetios 
The humourous performance of Dave Carson, and the caustic 
remarks of “Sir Ali Gaba,” give graphic representations of 
his nnglicised taste, habits aud bearing Any thing affvcted 
or imitated is upt to nanseate when coutrasted with the 
genuine and mturad. 

Tho unglicised Babus are certainly well-meaning men, 
instinctively disposed to move within the groove traditionally 
ribed for them; but a glimmering of Keropean idens and 
ile dnitation of Wi estern ui rs have played sad havoc 
with their original tendencies. Ambitious of being considered 
enlightened and clevated above the common herd, their im- 


























proved taste and incl 
them to the enehanted drean-land of European refinement, 
icule of th 
vdays is a qnic 
associations rapidly pa 
tratlitional usages fidl into oblivion, A new order of things 
springs up, und new actors replace the old ones. The influence 
of the aged is diminished ; aud the young and impulsive seize 
with avidity the prizes of life, forgetting in their wild preci- 
pitancy the uncrring dictates of cool deliberation. “The 
hurried, bustling, tumultuous, feverish Present swallows up 
men’s thoughts,” and the momentons interests of socicty loom- 
ing in the Future are almost entirely disregarded. The result 
necessarily carries them wide of the great object of human 


pn alinost unconsciously relegate 


anidst the 





wise and the discerning. Society 
fing ptnorama, Old scenes and 
Sway to make room for new ones, and 
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life. They forfeit the regard and sympathy of their fellow 
countrymen, whose moral and intellectual advancement thoy 
should strive to promote by winning their love and confidence. 

Aen man of fashion the Babu cuts a burlesyue figure, by 
adopting » dress, partly Mussalman and partly Europeu, and 
by imitating the European style of living, as if modern eivili- 
tation could be brought about by wearing tight pantaloons, 
tight shirts, and black coats of alpaca or broadcloth, He 
culminates in a coquettish embroidered cap or thin-folded 
shawl-torban, with perhaps a shawl neckeloth in winter, Ho 
cats mutton ehops and fowlewry, drinks Bruudy-panee or 
Old Tom, and smokes Manilla or Burmah cigars, Certainly 
these things are proscribed iu the Hindoo SI 





fray and un 
honest avowal of their nse will sooner or later expose a man 
to public derision, and estramze bin from the hearts af the 
orthodox Hiudoo, A wise European, who lax the real wel- 
fare of the people at heart, will never euconrage such an 
objectionable line of conduct, because it is caleulated to 
denatior thems, Te be more explicit, even at the risk 
of verbosity, it should be utentioned thet Betus resident in 
Calentta not wijpustly pride themselves on beings the der 
is of Britixh Judtia, which is 




















zens of the great Metenp 
lilitemment, the centre of 





unquestionably the focux of 
civilization and refinement, a 
th xt. People in the country glory and console them: 
selves with the idea thet, in adopting uew nuimerk and 
sunple of the big Babus 
ys of Hindoo soviety in 


Tithe emporium of fashion in 











customs, they are following the © 
of Caleuttn, Although the fashi 
Calcutta do uot chanye with the same rapidity as the fashione 
, fortnightly, and weekly, yet 
they do vary, perlups, once in two or three years, though 
evou then the ge is partial and net radi Slowly and 
gradually, the Hindvos of Bengal have abandoned their original 
and primitive dress, which consisted of thin slender garments, 
suited to the warm temperature of the climate during the 









in Paris and London, month! 
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greater part of the year, and have adopted that of their 
conquerors. A simple dhuti and doljé, with perhaps an 
dkhdilé on the back, anda folded pdgri on the head, con- 
stituted the dress of a Bengali not long before the battle of 
Plassey. The court dress was, indeed, somewhat different ; 
but then it was servile imitation of that of a Rajput chief 
or a Musaalnan king. When Rijis Rajballabh and Naba- 
krishna, and Sudder-udlin, a Mohamedan, attended the Govern- 
ment House in the time of Clive and Hastings, what was 
their court costume hut an exact copy of the Mussilman 
dross, Even now, after the lapse of a century aud a half, the 
Bubus use their primitive dress at home, viz, a dhuti and 
on urdni An Englishman would not easily recognize or 
identify a Bengali at home und a Bengali in his office-dress, 
the difference being striking und narked. But the establish 
ment of the British rule in India hus introduced a very great 
change in the national costume and taste, as well as an intel- 
lectual revolution, which is still greater. Twenty years ago 
the wala dress of a Bengali boy consisted of a simple Dacca 
dhuti and a Daven eklai, with a pair of tinsel-worked shoes ; 
but now rich English, German, and Chins satin, brocade and 
velvet, with raised flowers and gold and silver fringes and 
skirts, have come inte fashion. It is a common sight to see 





a hoy, dressed in pantaloons and coat made of these costly 
stuffs, and a laced velvet cap, driving about the streets of 
Cnleuttr on festive days. Of course the more genteel and 
immodest of the Baba chiss, sobered down by age and experience, 
do not share in the juvenile taste for the gaudy and showy. 
Aw becomes their maturer years, they are satisfied with a 
decent broadcloth coat and pantaloons, with a white cloth or 
Cashmere shaw] pdyri, more in accordance with simple Eng- 
lish taste. But both the young and the old must have patent 
Japan leather shoes from Cuthbertson and Harper, Monteith 
& Co, or the Bentinck Street Chinese shoemakers, the laced 
Mussolman shoes having gone entirely out of fashion. 
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Nor has the taste of the Hindoo females remained in a pri- 
mitive stage as far na costliness is concerned. Instead of Dacon 
Veercha or Bale Boota siri, they must have either Benares 
gold embroidered or French embossed gossamer sdri, with 
gold-lace borders and ends, It would be a very desirable im- 
proyoment in the way of decency to intradnee among the 
Hindoo women of Rengal a stouter fabric in place of the pre- 





sent thin, flimsy, loose muslin adri, without any other covering 
over it. In this respect, their sisters of the North-Western 
and Central Provinces, as well ax these of the South, are 
decidedly more decent and respectable, A. few resp 
Hindoo ladies have, of Inte years, bogem te put on ana 
corset on the upper part of their bodies, but still the nether 
vestment is shamefally indeticate. Why do not the Babus of 
Bengal strive to introduce a «ulutary change in the dress of 
their mothers, wives, sisters, and daughters, which private 
deceney and public mondity mest urzeutly demand? These 
social refers inust yo fuatd ip hand with religious, moral, and 
intellectual improvement. ‘The one is as exsential to the eleva- 
tion and dignity af feuale 
advancement of the mv in the scale of civilization. 

The Lancashire and German weavers bave ample eanse to 
rejoice that their colored woollen fabries hav 
seded the Indian Pesta wis not 
excepted,—and Earopeam Cashtnere, broadvloth, flannel, hosiery 
are now in great reqnest. From the 
wealthiest Balm to the conn st ff sor full 
stockings are v commonly used. This forms an eaxential 
part of the official geur of a keraai (writer) of the present day, 
thongh he is now seen without his natioml payee or head- 
dress, 

A Bengali Babu is said tobe a moneyanaking man. By 
the most ingenious mutkeshifts he contrives to earn enough to 
enable hitn to make beth ends meet, and Iay hy something for 
the evening of his life. He is genorally a thrifty character, 
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and does not much mind how the world goes when his own 
income is aure, Ho lacks enterprise, and iy therefore most 
reluctant to engage in any risky commercial venture, though 
he has some very laudable patterns amongst his own country- 
men, who, by dint of energy, prudence, perseverance and 
probity, have risen from an obscure position in life to the 
foremost rank of successful Native merchants. He is destitute 
of pluck, and the risk of 1 commercial venture stares him in 
the face in all his highways and hyways In many cases he 
has inherited 9 colossal fortune, but that does vot stir up in 
his breast au enterprising spirit. He seeks and courts service, 
aud in nine cases out of ten succeeds. The sweets of service, 
and the prospect of promotion and pension, slowly steal into 
his soul, and he gladly bends his eck under the yoke of servi- 
tude. But he is a strauger to that “ proud subinission of the 
heart which keeps alive in servitude itself the spirit of an 
exalted freedom,” As a vanquished race, subordination is the 
inevituble lot uf the Natives; but it is edifying to see how 
they luy its trammels with perfect complacency. 

The English Government is to the people of Bengal a special 
boon, a god-seud. Almost every respectable family of Bengali 
Babus, past or present, is more or less indebted to it for status 








and distinction, position and influence, aftience and prosperity. 
Tho records of authentic history clearly demonstrate the fact 





that the Bubus of Bengal have been more benefited by their 
British rulers than ever they were by any dynasty of their 
own, Tustances ure not wanting to corroborate the fact. The 
is natural im man, and few men are more power- 
fally and, in many cases, more dangerously influenced by it 
than the people of this country. “It isa thirst which is 
inflamed by the very copionsness of its draughts.” Possession 
or accumulation dovs not satisfy it 

Experience and observation amply attest the truth of the 
following saying current among the Hindoos of the Upper 
Provinces, wiz, “Aumayta topiteulla, toteta dhotiwalla,” the 








love of money 
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meaning of which is, “the English earn, the Bengalis plunder.” 
To be more explicit, the English continue to extend their 
conquesta, the Bengali Babus purticipate in the lonves and 
fishes of the Public Service. In a dejected spirit a Hindoo- 
stani is often heard to mourn ; he addresses x Sahib in the 
most respectful manner imaginable, using such flattering terms 
as“ Khoddband, garibparbar,” but in nine cases out. of ten the 
Sahib scornfully turns away his bead. Wheu, on the contrary, 
a Beng gir gir karkey dn bath swonay diya, - i.e, jabbers to 
him e few words,—he paticntly listens to bin, and signifies by 
a nod his acquiescence in what he says, In bis hoorish 
simplicity, the Hindoustuni concludes that the Bengali Bubus 
are well versed in charms, or elie how can they iunage to 
tame a yriw biped like a Saheb, 

With a view to remove this impression, which until recently 





wag so very Common misong the inbabinuts of the Upper 
Provinces, and the existence of which is so prejudicial to 
the genend encouragement of education throughout Tndia, 
as well as to the impartial character and hizh dignity of 
the parunonnt power, the Local Governments hi 
directed in future to select for public service ouly the 
Natives born und bred wader their respective Achuinistrations, 
in preference te the Beugdia Ths th 
Bengali Babu, wo fur ws the Public Serv 
are now restricted within the limits of his own Province. 

A Bengali Babo is an caver hunter after wevlemic and 
literary honor ‘The University confers on him the high 
degrees of BA. MA, and BL. 5 and he distinguishes hinself 
ag a speuking member of t 
the Culcutta Municipality. He alse reads vuledictory 
to retiring Governors and other Government Magniticos He 
is orcatud a Mahdrija, a Raja, u Rai Ralidur, with perhnps 
the additional paraphernalia of CSL or CLE Ads mun of 
vivid ambition and lofty aspiration, he necessarily bankers 
after und is ready to dash through thick aud thin for these 
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new honors and decorations He drives swiftly about in his 
barouche, with his staff holder on the coach-box in broadcloth 
livery. Unfortunately no baronetey blazons forth in Bengali 
heraldry, like that bestowed on Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy. The 
cause is obvious, No millionaire Bengali has to this day contri- 
buted so munificently to public charities as the Parsee baronet. 

When that distinguished Hindoo refurmer, Babu Dwarké 
Nath Tugore,—the most stannch cvadjutor of Rajé Ram- 
mohan Roy,—visited England, it was reported that Her 
Majesty had most jraciously offered to confer on him the title 
of w rij; and his liberality and public spivit fully entitled 
him to that high distinction. Bat he politely refused it on 
the ground that his position did not justify his accepting it 
He felt thut the shadow of a name without the substance 
was but a mocke When Raja Rithikint Deb was elected 








President of the British ludian Assovintion, “he used to declare 
that he was more proud of that office than of his title of Rajé 
Bahidur, inaxwach as it mide him the head of a body which 
way a power in the State, and was destined to achieve immense 


good for the country.” At the time of the Prince of Wales's 
vivit to Calcutta, it said that a certain Englishanade Rajé 
way introduced by a Government) Mayn 









curiosity, asked the Rengal Riyd, where wus his rij (kingdom), 
1 ‘The question at once 
pvthing but. satisfactory.* 


and what was the strength of his arn 





puzzled him, and his answer was 











"4 propos it might be mentioned that the poputar Hindoo term 
Bhumi-sanya vijé (lack-land raja) is a term of derision. just as the 
English expression “ Brieflesa Barrister.” Therefore, according to 
the Hindoo popular way of thinking. nin and empty is the title of 
rijé when conferred on person who happens to own uo landed estate, 
however worthy he might be in other respects to that honorable 
distinction. Though now-n-days many a rijé of that description has 
been created by the generous English Government, atill the idea of 
@ king without a kingdom is anomalous to many (Shadow without 
substance !) 
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Of all the Indian Viceroys, Lord Lytton was certainly the most 
liberal in bestowing these hollow titles on the Babus of 
Bengal, under a mistaken notion of thereby wiuning the love 
and confidence, which ought to constitute the solid basis of a 
good Government. A rijdship,* without the uccessury equi- 
page and material and moral grindenr of royalty, is but a 
gilt omament that dazzles at first sight, hut possesses little 
intrinsic value, It is in fact x mixnomer, a sham, a coun- 
terfeit. The love of honor or power constitutes one of 
the main principles of human nature. the 
ty of 
Hd remember that nanan is hound 








tre sense of the word, is one whe s 
divine attributes, — He sho 
to look to something more than bis mere wandrohe saul tine: he 
must possess a guadness and a zreatness which will henefit 
thousands and tens of thousands of his fellow-ereutures by 
the exercise of real, disinterested virtne, Such a career alone 
can Jeave an iinperisbable and ennobling name bebind, which 
will go down to posterity as a partern of amoral grandcur.+ 


£ Tei ina discreditable fact, but it most asxanrenly ie a fact, that 
when, some years ago, a teacher of the Government School of Art 
publixhed a book in Bengali the ancieut arta aud mannfactares 
of Hindowtan, and sent a copy of it W one of these Kuylisl-made 
réjés. he politely refused to take it—the price being one rupee 
only—eaying it was of no use to him, though it wae an instructive 
and suggestive mannal, This refusal offers a pul comment on the 
Liberality of my fellow-countrymen towards the encouragement of 
learning. But turning to the bright side of the pi y pere 
haps be permitted to point with pardonable pride to the almont 
unparailelel munificence in 1] rexpect of the Inte Rabu Kali 
Prasanna Sing of thix City. That distinguished patron of veruacular 
literature spent, it ix xaid, upwards of £50,000 on the compilation of 
the Mahabharat, that grand epic poein of the Hindoos, which, saya 
Talboys Whecler, atill continues to exercise an influence on the maskea 
‘of the people “infinitely greater and more universal than the intiu- 
ence of the Bible upon modern Euro} 

+ Of all the English-made rijés of the prexent day, it ix pleasing 
to reengnize in Mahéréjé Réjendra Mallik of this City some of the 
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Politically considered, these titles and decorations have their 
value, inasmuch os they have a tendency to promote the 
entente cordiale between the rulers and the ruled, and, next to 
the Public Debt, furnish, in an indirect way, an additional 
buttress to the stability of the British empire in India. 

In former times, wheu the English rule was just beginning,— 
when external pageant, the outeome of vanity, was not much 
thought of,—-when the simple taste of the peoplo was not 
tainted by luxury and corruption, an unnatural craving for 
titles exerted but a very fecble influence on the minds of the 
great. Instead of seeking “the hubble reputation,” they vied 
with ench other in the extent of their religious gifts and 
endowments, affording substantial aid to the learned of the 
land and to the poorer classes of the community. A spirit 
of disinterestedness and self-sacrifice, never at variance with 
maznanimity, was conspicuous in all their gifts. The immense 
extent of Debatre and Brahmatra land,—i. ¢., rent-free tenures, 
—still remaining throughout Bengal, even after the relentless 
operation af the Resumption Act, bears testimony to their 
disinterested benevolence and the heartiness with which they 
songht to promote other men’s interests. Of course they were 
inexpable of comprehending the innumerable affinities: and re- 
lations of life in all its varied phases, rising from the finite and 
transient to the infinite and the enduring, but whatever they 
gave, they gave without stint and without ostentation, aud with 
a truly benevolent and disinterested heart, looking to the Most 
High for thir guerdon, The clevated conception of organized 





Noble attributes of atruc rajé, Modest and unassuming. be mani- 
festa a gencrons disposition to relieve enffering humanity and to do 
good by stealth, Nevor did he struggle to thrust himself, by the 
nature of his work, npon public notice. Gifted with an intelligent 
mind, a refined taste. and considerable artistic ability, his moral 
groatness throws all other forms of greatness into the shade. He is 
not ambitious to make hie name the theme, the gaze, the wonder of s 
dazzled community. 
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charity never penetrated their minds. Religious gifts and 
endowments formed the great bulk of their contributions, but 
they also made permanent provision for the relief of the help- 
less and the destitute,* though not on the recognized principles 
of English chnrity,—i. ¢., the hospital system, the Nurses’ 
institutions, reformatories for unfortunates, parish relief, funds 
for the aged and infirm, provision of improved dwellings as 
well as baths aud wash-houses for the working-classes, inaugu- 
rated by Mr. Peabody's mngnificent gift of £250,000, ragged 
schools and asylums for the deaf, damb aud blind, supported 
by voluntary contributions, aud other organized methods for 











© OF all the Hindoo millionaires whose lives afforded the most 
ennobling examples of piety and dixinteresteduess. Lalé Babu—the 
anvestor of the present Paikparraé Raj family, in the suburbs of 
Caleutta—war certainly one of the most remarkable, Ile possersed 
a princely fortune, a considerable portion of which he wisely set apart 
for the support of che poor and destitute. Untike most of his wealthy 
countrymen, he renvunced ull the pleasurus of the work, and in the 
evening of his life retired with only u sured of cloth to Uw holy city 
of Brindaban, Awa practical illustration of xelflenial he actually 
led the life of a religious mendicant. daily begging from door to door 
fora mouthful of bread. His religious endowments still continue 
to offer sheltor and fool to hundreds of poor people in and around 
Brindaban, the sncted place xo graphically dexcritud by Colonel Tua. 
“Though the groves of Brinda.” ways he, “in which Kiniya , Kriahua) 
dixported with the Gopis. we Junyer rexennd tothe echoes uf hix flute, 
though the waters of the Jamua are daily polluted with the bloud of 
the sacrol kinn, still it is the holy Inud of the pilgrim, tho asered 
Jordan of his fancy. on whose banks he may sit aud werp. ay did the 
banished Inractite of old. the glories of Mathura, hix Jerusalem. 
Mobéréni Swarnamayi. of Gaxsimbazar. und Mobdirini Sarat Sundari, 
of Nattore, are two female characters whose uumerons acts of 
charity have shed » lustre around their names, and whom posterity 
shall delight to honor as the two great benefactromes of their oountry- 
men, And when bixtory shall make a record of Uicie several cbarit- 
able acts, it shall be told of both that the prominent trait in their 
character wus one of expunsive benevolence. 
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the relief of distress and destitution throughout the country. 
It is » sad reflection on the benevolent disposition of the 
Natives that they cannot boast of anything bearing a remote 
analogy to the above orgauized forms of charity. In India 
there is much individual charity of au impulsive and inter- 
ested character, but the great element of success in English 
charity is combination and organization, without which ne 
work of public utility can he snevessfully carried out. 

It is obvious that the peculiar social system of the Natives 
presents an almost inseperable barrier to the harmonious 
mnalguuation of the cdiffereut castes, artificially split into 
mumerons subdivisions, In the neighbonrhood of Poona, 
Mr. Elphinstone says, there are about 150 different castes ; and 
in Bengal they are very mtuncrous, They inaintain their 
divisions, however obsenrely deri ed, with yreut strictness. 
The religions, moral, and social duties of these classes exhibit 
maarked sliferences, which are opynsed to united effort in the 
fief of suflering humanity. ‘The tea of a national brother- 
hood and of a system of universal philanthropy, such as 
Christianity has nobly in rated, is much too elevated for 
the narrow, contrieted minds of the people. Independently of 
the numerous subi caste, Unhappily there is ans im- 
passable gulf between the Hindoos and the Mussulmans—at 
hitherto kept 
at variance 
coalition for the carrying out of any compre: 
stem of Tublic Charity, designed to benefit: both, 
Time has rooted in the minds of the two communities an im- 
placuble mutual hate, quite subversive of the best interests of 
humanity. Plausible arguments may be adduced in defence 
of thix rave antagonism, but let both parties bo assared that 
“by abusing this world they shall not carn a better” Let 
every act and feeling and motive of both races be merged in 
one harmonious whole, developing the perfection of human 
nature in a distinct and bright reality. 
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A Bengali Babu is fond of discussing European politics, 
The reading of history bas given him a superficial insight into 
the rise and progress of nations. He dues uot deny that he 
merely amplifies and emphasizes the sentiments he has learnt 
in the school of English polities. The orations of 141] Mohan 
Ghosh in England have proyed that a native of India has 
mastered the art of thinking on his legs, which is the begin- 
ning and end of oratory. A few more carnest nen like him, 
steadily working at the fountain-head of power, would certain- 
ly awaken public attention towards the present condition of 
our country. lt was Lord Willian Bentinck who advised a 
body of Native Memorialists, anxious for the potitical emanci- 
pation of their country, “to continue to agitate until they 
gained their end” Constitutional represcutation to proper 
authority. his Lordship remarked, wonld as much command 
public attention, as idle, factions dechunation would divert it.* 
He was emphatically the © People's Willian” in India, as 
Gladstone is in Knglaul He was a stttestann who directed 
his whole atteution aul energy to internal improvement, repn- 
diating all schemes of aysrression or conquest. Hix beneti- 
cence, immortalized in a neble memuuent =the Calcutta 
Med. ‘knowledged hy the 
latest generation than the yeuius of a Hasting, a Wellesley, or 























1 Colleze, will he rore zratefally 


a Dalhousie, 

The complete emancipation of India, however, ix only. a 
question of time. Babu fill Mohan Ghosh's speeches in 
England haye uot becu entirely frnitless, inasmuch as they 
have evoked and enlisted the sympathy of a few English 
leaders of public opinion. He is muunfully straggling to remove 
the bar of political disubilities, and to secure for his countrymen 








© Vers few persons now remember the days when Ch 
faction and ‘grievance Thoinpaon * used ty raixe a hue and ery in the 
Fauztiri Bilikhind Debating Club, formed for the politien] eman- 
cipation of India before the poople were fully prepared w appreciate 
the valoe of their rights aud privileges, 
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the benefit of representative institutions, for the recognition 
and approciution of which they are now prepared. While they 
hope for the best, they must be prepured for the worst. They 
must leura meanwhile to cherish, as among the essential 
elements of ultimate success, a firm, maniy, independent and 
self-denying spirit. 

A Bengali Babu is often voted a man of tall talk.  Plati- 
tude is his forte. This ix surely trae to a certain extent; 
and until he descends from the lofty regions of speculation 
to the matter-offiet arena of practice, both his writings and 
haranguesa inust necessarily prove abortive. He must learn 
to exchange verbosity fur action in the great battle of life. 
Every yreat politicim or statesmen must have a thorough 
practicul training to enable him tv overcome the opposition 
of diffrent factions, whose iuterests are jeopardized by his 
Success, and ty render his administration a blessing to the 
people. He must be prepared to grow and advance under 
adverse influences. The history of that consummate statea- 
man, Sir Salur Jung.—-of that distingnished scholar and coun- 
cillor, Sir T. Madeo Riv,—of that astute minister, Maharijd 
Sie Dinkur Rao, furnishes the most illustrious examples of 
superior adtninistrative wbilit wi.dom, 
Lord Northbrook, in a recent speech at Birmingham, has 
made honorable mention of these three eminent statesmen, 
whose valuable serv 
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st statesmen of the age, 







his very comprehensive and coli 
admiration of several of the wi 
His able and snecessful administration at Hyderabad, amidst 
the fierco opposi 1s parties, affords an admirable 
illustration of his snperior practical wisdom. When, some 
thirty years ago, Mabiraji Sir Dinkat Rao visited Calentta, 
ho was tho wonder of all who heard him ennnciate, in a telling 
speech at the Town Hall, his high, noble and practical views 
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on Civil Government. The speech was not made feverish by 
visions of indistinct good, as Mr. Theodoro Dickens suid, but 
it was aclear exposition of the liberal sentiments of a wise 
statesman, And lust, but not least, the carcer of Kazi Shaha- 
budin, GS.L, the present Dewan to His Highness the Gackwar 
of Baroda, should be prominently brought to public notice, 
His enlightened views, his liberal policy, his administrative 
ability, the urbanity of hix mummers, his eneourngement to all 
undertakings of a publie nature, and above all his irreproach- 
able character, promise to render the tenure of his office a 
tial boon to the people. In hin certainly His High: 
have found a trastworthy, faithful, and 
ed Dewan, whe is fully alive to the 
sof his charg 
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Their traditional habits 
‘iet and dress,— their 
natural tendency to slothfulness and effemit ~ their prover. 
bial quictude,- - their general want of pluck and manly spirit, 

their ascetic composure, placing the chief joys of life in rest 
te an unwarlike temperament, 
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tived the yp by empl 
the Conneil ¢ rth in the Bengrlis 
inoffensive and Joyal ra 
defence is a simple penkni 
Jns baton is te thera a grit master of auth 
Highlaniler is formidable cnmugh to cope: 
a crowd of Ben: in the very heart of the City of 
Palaces, whilo iu the villages afl shops and hanses are closed 
at the very sight of a Karepenn soldier in his uniform. In 
fact, Bengal can well he governed by a handful of Native 
police-constables, especially when the Arma Act is in full 
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force. Unlike the military races of Upper India, or the 
border tribes, the Bengalis will never, even under the influence 
of the most aggravated wrongs and injuries, retaliate or resort 
to such a desperate court of appeal as war and murder. 

English is tho adopted language of a Bengali Babu. It 
is an instructive study to take a cursory view of the rapid 
progress of English education throughout India from the day 
when David Hore held out pecuniary inducements to Hindoo 
youths to attend his school, and Dr. Duff called in the aid 
of Rémmohan Roy to found the infimt General Assembly’s 
Institution, now developed into the largest College in India. 
Fifty years ago, who dreamt that a Native lad of sixteen 
or seventeen years of age would venture to traverse the 
porilous ocean id compete at the Civil Service Examina- 
tion in England, paying no heed whatever to the manifold 
disadvantages arising from social persecution, and the rupture 
of domestic relations of the tenderest nature? When Bacon 
said thet knowledge is power, he certainly did not mean phy- 
sical but intellectuul power. It is the irresistible influence of 
this power that hns inspirited an Indian youth to appear at 
the English “open competition” for the purpose of winning 
academie spurs and entering a closely fenced service ; it is the 
quickening influence of this power, combined with an enter- 
prising spirit, that has gradually enabled a mere handful of 
English adventurers to convert a small factory into one of the 
vastest empires in the East, The gigantic strides that English 
education has made in India within a short time, have been 
the wonder of the age, the foundation-reck uf India’s ultimate 
emancipation,—socially, morally, and intellectually. Theprison- 
wall round the mind, which ages had reared ant Brihmunical 
teaching fortified, has been completely demolished ; and not 
only men, but matronly zenaua females have picked up a few 
crumbs of broken English words which they occasionally nse 
in familiar converaation,—for instance, Daktir, Rail, Talygraf, 
Guvner, Juj, Majister, High Cote, etc. 
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Some of the Bengali Babus read and write English with 
remarkable fluency, and the epistolary correspondence of most. 
of them is commonly carried on in that language. When two 
or more educated Babus meet together, or take thcir consti- 
tutional walk in the morning, they perhaps talk of sume leading 
articles in the Anglo-Indian or English journals or_periudicals, 
and cagerly communicate to cach other “the flotsam and 
jetsam of advanced European thought, the ripest onteome in 
the Nineteenth Century, or the aftermath in the Fortuightly,” 
as if the vernacular dialect were not at all fitted for the com- 
niupication of their ideas It is a pity that the cultivation 
and improvement of a uational litcrature-—the embodiment of 
national thought and taste, and the chief means of nativnal 
enlightenment—sellow or never engages their serious atten- 
tion, But it is a great mistake to suppose that the largo 
muss of the Indian population can be thoroughly instructed 
and reformed through the medinm of a foreign language. The 
richness and copicusness of inedern Enylish, combining as it 
does conciseuess with solidity and perspieuity, are adinittedly 
very great ; it is admirably adnpted for the educated fet, bot 
it is uot equally suited tu the capacity and vomprehensiun of 
the many. It ix incurubent, therefore, ou all welllispoved 
Hindoos, who have the real welfure of their country at heart, 
to endeavour to enrich their national literature by transplant: 
ing into it the advanced thoughts of modern Europe, and to 
make their language more ceptous so as to remove its ucknow- 
ledged deficiency and harrenucss, Until this is done, it is as 
mice and perfeetion in the national 
literature, us it is to expect harvest in seed-time, ur the full 
vigor of manhood in the incipient state of childhood, 

Assuredly the Bengulis are a race of keranis, or clerks, as 
Napoleon said, tho English were a nation of shop-keopers, 
Every morning and evening, all the main strects of Calcutta 
leading tot he business quarters are literally thronged with 
dense crowds of kerants in their white cotton uniform, busily 





unreasonable to expect cle; 
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making for their respective offices, either in tramway cars or 
in shabby-looking third-class hackney-carriages or on foot. A 
foreigner, not used to such sights, can hardly fail to come 
to the conclusion that the Bengalis are a nation of keranis, 
Evory Gavernment office, Railway office, and Merchant’s office 
# filled with these Bubus, either actually employed, or serv- 
ing on probation, hiding their time in fond expectation of 
picking up a slice of official bread, buttered or unbuttered. 
Even graduates of the Caloutta University do not hesitate to 
acrve as apprentices, hecause a collegiate course does not teach 
the rules of afticial routine. Most of them are good copyists 
or clever avcountants, while a few are correspondence clerks, 
As arule, their pay is very small compared with what is given 
to English clerks, for reasons which I need not dilate upon 
here. Within the range of onr experience, extending over fifty 
years, we remember only one Native geutleman—Babu Shama 
Charan Dey, the present vice-chairman of the Caleatta Muni- 
cipality--whe, by his tried ability, intelligence aut integrity, 
has managed to climb to the top of keranidem. Tn recegni- 
tion of his high ciiciency, bis salary hax been raised to one 
thousand rupees a month, in spite of many instances of super- 
session. 1, in common with others, am fully persuaded that, 
had he been a British-born Civilizn, he wenkl undoutedly have 
drawn a much larger salary. But it is useless to repine at 
misfortune which is inevitable. 

Even the amusements of a Bengali Babu are more or less 
anglicisedt. Instead of the traditional Jdférds (rade dramas) 
and Kobis (popular ballads), he has grub y imbibed a taste 
for theatrical performanees ; and native musical instruments 
are superseded by European fintes, coneertinas and harme- 
niums, organs and pianofortes, This is a decided improve- 
ment on the old antiquated system, demonstrating the gradual 
growth of a refined taste. 

Thus we see that, in almost every phase of life, at home or 
abroad, the Bengali Babu is europeanized. In his style of 
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living, in his mode of dress, in his writings, in his public and 
private utterances, in his household arrangements and furni- 
ture, in his bearing and deportment, in his social intercourse, 
in his mental accomplishments, and in his passionate partiality 
for Western ssthetics, he is a modified Anglo-ludian, But it 
were devoutly to be wished that he possessed a larger admix- 
ture of tho essential cloments of the European character, 
truthfulness, energy and manliness of spirit, straishtforward- 
ness in his dealings with society, nobility of scutiment, magna- 
nimity combined with simplicity, disinterested love and sym: 
pathy, and, above all, moral and spiritual clevation. 





XVI. - 
THE KABIRAJ, OR NATIVE PHYSICIAN. 


OTWITHSTANDING the rapid progress of medical science 
throughout the country since the establishment of the 
Caloutta Medical College, the practice of Hindoo Kabirdjes and 
Mussulimm J/dkims still continues to find favour in the eyes 
of a large section of the Indian population. In Chemistry, 
Anatomy, Midwifery, and Surgery, the decided superiority of 
the Knglish over the Native system is admitted by all. This 
is unquestionably an age of iinprovement ; everything around 
us indicates the progressive development of arts and sciences, 
and a society that does not keep pace with the onward march 
of intellect is certainly much behind the age. 

There was a time when upwards of sixteen original medical 
writers, some of whose works are still extant, flourished in. 
{udia, and medicines prepared according to the formulas of the 
Ayurveda—the best standard medieal work—were supposed 
to have produced wholesome results, affording no inconsider- 
able amount of relief to thonsands afftieted with diseases of 
various kinds, and even of a most malignant character. 
Under the Hindoo dynasty, every encouragement was given 
to the cultivation and improvement of medical science. 
Next to the Brétimans, the Vaide class were respeeted, though 
sometinies they we unjustly twitted with what is called a 
hybrid origin. It is, however, foreign to our purpose to 
dctermine this point, which seoms to bo enveloped in obscurity. 
The common theory on which the Hindoo system of physic is 
based, has reference to the country, the season and the age of 
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the patient, to which is superadded the regimen suited to his 
physical organization. The acientific and philosophical theory 
is, that there are certain defined elements in the human body on 
the natural equilibrium of which mainly depends the health 
of man. The disturbance of this normal equilibrium, either 
by the incrense or decrease of any one of the essential ingre- 
dients, deranges the system, and requires the use of medicines, 
generally obtained from indigenous drugs, bark, root, wood, 
fruits, flowers, metals, &c. 

From the existing medical works according to which 
medicines are prepared and cures effected, it is evident thet 
the Hindoo system is not entirely destitute of science ; but 
the light it is capable of diffusing is greatly dimmed by a 
combination of unfavourable circumstances brought about by 
the overthrow of the Hindoo dynasty, the decay of Hindoo 
Jearning in every branch of human knowledge, and the conse- 
quent growth of cupiricism. 

In his eleventh discourse before the Asintic Sovicty, that 
distinguished Orientalist, Sir William Jones, hus suid Physic 
appears in these regions to have been frou time inamemoriul, 
ag we sce it practised ut this day Ly the Hindoos and Mussul- 
mans, a mere empirical history of diseases aud medicines,” 
This is presumubly a remark applicable to w society but little 
removed from a state of barbarism ; but the existence of such 
seientific works us Ayurveda, Vidun, Charrack-Swusru, Sara- 
sangraha, Boidya, Sarvusen, &e, furnishes abundant proof 
that the Hindoo system of physic is not ultugether founded on 
empiricism. 

















In 1838, the Honorable the East India Company appointed 
a Committee, consisting of Dra Jackson, dtunkin, Bramby, 
Pearson, W. B. O'Shaughnessy, und Mr. Jumes Prinsep, to 
examine and report upon the state of the Honorable Com- 
pany’s Dispeusuries, and the possibility of substituting native 
drugs for European medicines, the primary object being two- 
fold,—-namely, cheapness aud efficiency. Death, ill-health, and 
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the casualties of the service dispersed the Committee long 
before the members could accomplish the task imposed on 
them, ond subsequently the whole charge devolved upon 
Dr. W. B. O'Shaughnessy, who, after the unwearied labour 
of four yoars, assisted by some of the best Native physicians, 
produced a work, entitled “The Bengal Dispensatory,” pub. 
lished under the authority of the Government of India, which 
still remains a valuable monument of his indomitable zeal 
and untiring devotion to medical science. 

Greut attention has also been given to the scientific analysis 
of the various indigenous drugs by Roxburgh, Wallick, Ainslie, 
White, Arson, Royle, Pereira, Lindlay, Richard, &c., &e. The 
rosult of their analytical examiuation, though not so exhaust- 
ive as the very great importance of the subject required, 
was neverthcloss very favouruble to the opinion that the native 
system was based on fixed scientific principles, and that many 
of the drngs possessed great curative properties. Unfortu- 
nately the improved principles and important discoveries of 
modern Europe have not been sufticiently brought to bear ou 
the simultaneous development of the native system. They 
have, however, proved greatly beneficial in teaching the native 
kabirdjes to udopt, to a certain extent, the Europeau method 
and regime. 

It is u remarkable fact that even now, when this science 
may be said to be in a rotrogressive stage both for want of 
adequate culture and for want of sutticient cucouragement, 
there are few Hindoo kadbirdjes* in this City, and in other 
parte of the country, whose treatment in chronic cases of 
fever, dysentery, diarrha:n, pulmonary consumption, asthma, 


* The moxt popainr and successful among them are, Ganga Prasad 
Sen, Chandra Kumar Rai. Gopi Billobl Rai, Prasanna Chandra Sen, 
Brajendra Kumar Sen, Kélidés Sen, &o, They profess to practise 
on the principlos of Ayurreda, the best standard work on Hindoo 
Medical Science. and their mode of troatment is much appreciated by 
respectable Hindoos, 
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é&o., proves, in a great measure, successful. Hence in almost 
every reapectable Hindoo family thero is a competent kabirdj, 
who is always consulted in cases of a serious nature. It ix 
generally considered that, on the subject of pulsation greater 
weight is attached to the opinion of a Hindvo kubirdj than to 
that of an English doctor. By the pulse, in the different 
parts of our physical organization, the state of the body may 
be ascertained, and suitablo remedies applied. In cases of 
severe illness among the Hindoos, the friends of the patient 
have not only to help him in the struggle between life and 
death, but to closely watch for the last expiring flicker of 
vitality, that he may be removed in tiue to the banks of the 
sacred strewn to insure his entrance inte heaven. 

It has been urged by some native physicians that the Sans 
krit_ work Ayarceda, above-mentioned, treuts of anatomy and 
the doctrine of the cirenlation of the blood. [f this be true, 
great credit is doubtless due to its author for having made 
in a comparatively dark age such eonsiderable advances in 
an important branch of medical science, without whieh medi 
cine and surgery ure of little avail. Chemistry, whieh enables 
us to distinguish the reat properties of diffcrent substances, 
ux, beeune 
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In ahnost every department of hm knowledge steady pro- 
gress is, elsewhere, the grand characteristic of the age; hut in 
this country unhappily a spirit of scientific inves 
very neurly been extinguished simply for wart of adequate 
cultivation and support. 

If quacks abound in enlightened Christendom, where cho- 
mical analysis, scientific researches in muteria medica and 
pharmacy, and anatomical demoustratiou aud surgical opera- 
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tions almost daily bring to light new discoveries and inven- 
tions, what can be expected in a country where medical science 
has long been in a state of absolute stagnation. Ignorant 
and unprincipled quacks, quite unacquainted with the rules 
of the Hindoo medical shastras, abound all over the country, 
which has for some years past been suffering severely from 
malnrious fever of a virulout type, carrying death and devasta- 
tion wherever it prevails.* ‘'hey literally sport with the 
health of their patients, aud the natural consequence is, that 
hundreds and thousnuds of human beings are mercilessly 
sacrificed to their ignorance and cupidity. Not one in a 
hundred of those who call themselves kabirdjes is acquainted 
with the principles of physic as Inid down in the standard 
medical works of the Hindoos. Some of them have a few 
nostrums of their own, the composition of which is unknown 
to every one but themselves, 

A Bengali kebirdj carries a miniature dispensary about 
with him. He tekes with him a small packet, containing 
different kinds of pills or powders, wrapped up iu paper, in 
stall doses, which are commonly used twice a day with ginger, 
honoy, betel, roots of durvarass, ke. Ho seldom uses phials ; 
liquids, when required, are made in the patient's own house. 
nde of dried herbs, but he has 
2 of them, nor a complete system: 





His iedicines ure chiefly 
neither s proper elassifichti 








* The general climate of Bengal has, for some yenrs past. become 
very unhealthy: and as fever ix the most prevalent epidemic in the 
Lower Provinces, Dy. D. N. Gupta's Mixture las become a patent 
medicine, proving efficucions in the majority of enses, so that the 
doctor ix nid to have mate a very large fortune by the sale of it 
within a few years, As far as sticoexs in concerned. Dr. D. N. Gupta 
has become, on a small ecale. the Holloway of Bengal. Several other 
Native Assistant-Surgeons have. from time to time, endeavoured to offor 
thelr antianalnrious mixture to the inhabitants of Lower Bengal, 
but they have signally failed im winning public confidence and favor. 
Attempts at counterfeit trade-marks haye also been tried, but on 
vouviction before Court of Justice the guilty have been punished, 
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of botany. He usea, however, certain preparations of oil, 
which are sometimes beneficially administered in chronic cases. 
These preparations are rather expensive, selling from two to 
ten rupees per pound. Some of these kubirdjes staud very 
high iu Native public estimation. Almost every wealthy 
family in the country as well ag in the Town has its own physi- 
cian, A feo of n quack in the villages 5s one rupec on the 
first day of his visit, and he continues to atten twice daily 
until the patient reeovera, When the patient has completely 
recovered, tho physician gets one or two rupees more, a Buit 
of clothes, and some provisions. 

The introduction of English medicines into the interior, 
though not scientifically administered in every case, has very 
considerably affected the trade of the native quacks, Their 
vecupation, it may be sail, is nearly gone, becanse the doctors 
of the Benguli-class, moro systematically treined in the 
Government Vernacular Colleges, have, in a muuuer, superseded 
them. In strong fevers, iustead of compelling the patient to 
fast for twenty-one anys or longer, and restricting his regimen 
to parched rice, the new Bengali-clss ductor first reduces 
him by evacuatious,® and then gives him cither fever-mixture, 











* The late indisposition of the Marquis of Itipon gave tise to many 
alarming rumours ax to the probable ggrn and termination of the 
Gisease—mularious fever—with which he was unhappily attacke} 
during his travels tu nud from Bombay, and which, avcording to 
telegraphic messages. hal erably wenkened bis constitution, 
and diministed the wonted activity and vigor of his mind. The 
aatiquated notion that a violout attack of fever in a European in this 
country causes an abuormal depletion of the xyster by courtant evacua- 
tious bas still a strong hold on the popular mind, Heuco au unfavour- 
able view was gencrally taken ax to the xpeoly and complete recovery 
of so gowd and benefent a Governor-General, whose rule, though 
only just begun, hus been happily inuugurated by several ciream- 
stances of a peculiarly hopeful character, tending, in no «mall degree, 
to make the people happy anil contented even by anticipation. The 
termination of the ill-advixed Afghan war, the few public utterances 
of his Lurdebip bearing on the future policy of the Goverument of 
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or cinchonn-febrifuge, or quinine-mixture, as he thinks best. 
In place of warm applications—the quondam treatment of a 
kabirfj in strong fevers—he gives ice or cold water, thus 
relieving the paticnt from the effects of a merciless abstinence 
and excexsive thirst. On the periodical return of the un- 
healthy season in Bengal,—z ¢, in the months of September, 
October, Noverber, and December,—when the atmosphere is 
surcharged with a Inrge quantity of vapour, these doctors 
generally reap a harvest of gain from their practice. It 
should be mentioned, however, that their imperfect knowledge 
and wunt of sufficient experience, are too often attended with 
the most disastrous results. 


Lodin for the general well-being of the subjects, and the sure prospect 
of an abundant harvest, and the consequent reduction of nearly itty 
per cent, iu the prive of riee—the main staff of life in this country— 
have atl combined to evoke a sincere dexice and fervent hope umong 
the people for the long continuance of a rule 60 vobly begun and 
beneticently administered. May undisturbed peace and undiminished 
plenty and prosperity be the distinguishing features of such a liberal, 
generous aut pure admiuistration, aud may it end ftly what it bag 
begun so auxpiciously. In speaking thus favorably of the Marquis 
of Ripon’s Government. 1 merely echo the seutiments of my country- 
men from one end of the vast British Indian empire to the other. 





XVu. 

HINDOO FEMALES, 
HE condition of a Hindoo female, partially described in the 
preceding pages, is really deplorable. The changes and 
vicissitudes to which her chequered life is subject are manifold. 
“There is a continuity of misery from the day of her birth to 
the day of her death,—~ie., from the craddle to cremation.” 
As strikingly put by a writer, “she is unweleomed at her 
birth, untaught in: childhood, enslaved when married, accursed 
as widow, anlunented when she dies.” The eclebration of 
the nuptials ix the only occasion when the wife is allowed to 
eat with her husband. It is enjoined in the shastray that 
women are not much to be Ioved : let them, it is sid, “ have 
only that dezree of affection which is necessary, let the falness 
of affection be reserved for brothers and other similar connec: 
tions.” The wife “is to live for her hushand, to work for him, 
to saffer for him, and ie with hi” By all menns, it 
is added, “if she surviv she must remain a widow.” 
Weak und made hy nature, the conven- 
tional forms and social usages ta which she is religiously 
enjomed to adhere tend to deprive her alike of temporal and 
spiritual happiness, Born under uifryernble  cireumstances 
chiefly hy reason of her wex, her Ti 










i] as she assuredly 





is rendered doubly mixer- 
able by the galling chains of ignomnce and superstition, 
“ Accursed was the day when a woman-child waa born to mo,” 
was the emphatic exclamation of a Rajput when a female 
birth was announced. “The same motive,” snys Colonel Tod, 
“which studded Europe with convents, in which youth and 
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beauty were immured until liberated by death, first prompted. 
the Réjput to infanticide: and, however revolting the policy, 
it is perhaps kindness compared with incarceration. There 
can be no doubt that monastio seclusion, practised by the 
Frisians in France, the Langobardi in Italy, and the Visigoths 
in Spain, was brouglit from Central Asia, the cradle of the 
Goths.* It is in fact « modification of the same feeling which 
characterizes the Rajput and the ancient German warrior,— 
the dread of dishonor to the fair : the former raises the poniard 
to the breast of his wife rather than witness her captivity, and 
he gives an opiate to the infant, whom, if he cannot portion 
and marry to hee equal, he dare not sec degraded.” Descend- 
ing from the lofty ideal of a chivalrous Réjput character to 
the more fuuniliar portraiture of tame Hindoo life in Bengal, we 
find the same sud destiny is the portion of a female in both 
cases, When a female is born, ue anxious inquiries await 
the mother—no greetings welcome the new-comer, who appears 
an intruder on the scene, which often closes in the hour of its 
Dirth, But the very silence with which a female birth is 
accompanied forcibly espresses sorrow.” In almost every stage 
of life, from infancy to old age, her existence presents a uni- 
form picture of gloom, uncertainty, despoudency, and neglect. 
Freedom of thonght and independence of action—the natural 
birthrights of a rational being—are denied her, uot by her 
Creator, but by a selfish, narrow-minded, and crafty priesthood, 





* “ The Ghikers, a Scythic race, inhabiting the banks of the Indua, 
at an early period of history, were given to infanticide.” “It was a 
custom,” says Ferishts, “as soon as a female child was born, to carry 
her to the market place, and there proclaim aloud, holding the child 
in one hand, and s knife in the other. that any one wanting a wife 
might have her ; otherwise she was immolated. By this means they 
had more men than women, which occasioned the custom of several 
husbands to one wife. When sny husband visited her she set up a 
mark at the door, which being obsorved by the others, they withdrew 
till the signal was removed.” 
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She is treated and disposed of as if she were entirely destitute 
of the feelings and ideas of a scntient being. She dare not 
emerge from tho unhealthy seclusion of the closcly confined 
andarmahal, or female apartment, where suspicions and jeal- 
ousies, envy and malignity are not unfrequeutly brewing in the 
boiling caldron of domestic discord. Born within the precincts 
of an ill-ventilated zeuana, and cooped up in the cage of an 
uncongenial cell, she is destined to breathe her last in the 
same unwholexome retreat. 

‘A European Indy can have no idea of the enormous amount 
of misery and privation to which the life of u Hindoo woman 
is subjected. In her caso, the bitters far more than counter- 
balance the sweets of life. The natural helplessness of her 
condition, the abject wretchedness to which she is inevitably 
doomed, the utter prostration of her intellect, the ascendency 
of a dominant priesthood exacting unquestioning submission 
to its selfish doctrines, the unmerited neglect of an unsym- 
pathetic world, and the appalling hardships and austerities 
which she is condemned to enlure in the event of the death 
of her lord, literally bear description. All the graces and 
accomplishments with which she is blessed hy nature, and 
which have a tendency to adorn andl cunoble hamanity, are in 





her case unreasonably denounced as unfeninine endowments 
and privileges, to assert which is a sucrilogious act. 

If she is ever happy, she is happy in spite of the cruel 
ordinances of her luvgiver, and the still more crnel usages 
and institutions of her conntry. Mann, the greatest. fountain 
of authority, hay expressly incnleated the doctrine that no 
tan other than a  Brdlunan should receive the blessings of 
knowledge ; and wich more soverely wus the rule enforced in 
tho ense of females, who were held to be naturally unfit for 
mental culture! It was worse than blasphemy to attempt to 
educate a femme; she was born in ignorunce, she must dio in 
ignorance, All the horrors of a premature and curtain widow- 
hood were pictured forth to her eyes, wore she to make an 
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effort to enlighten her mind.“ How shamefully contracted 
were the views of the Hindoo lawgiver in respect of the pro- 
greasive development of the human intellect! His prohibitory 
injunction was, and is now, more honored in the breach than 
in the observance. 

From tho moment a female child is brought into the world, 
@ new sourco of anxicty arises in tho minds of its parents, 
which becomes more and more intense as tho girl advances in 
years, The thought of educating the child is not what trou- 
bles their heats; that is the thonght which is furthest removed 
from their im ation. But the idea how to dispuse of it in 
the world voutinually preys on their minds. The child, per- 
fectly unconscious of the fate that awaits it, begins to handle 
the playthings set before it; and, as nature in almost every 
case works intuitively, it soon learns to make a miniature 
kitchen with earthen pots and pans, resembling that in which 
it hag to spend the grenter portion of its existence. It is a 
noteworthy fact that a Hindoo lady, even when placed in 
affluent cireumstances, does not consider it beneath her dig- 
nity to take a part occasionally in the caisine, or at least in 





* The Tindoo lawyivers, whatever their shortcomiuga in other 
respects, showe'l a great insight into human nature when they looked 
more to women than to meu for the stability of theirdoetrines, That 
the perpetual ignorance of the former promises a permanent harvest 
of gain to the hierarchy, is quite evident. If a correct return were 
available ns to the number of pilgrims who periodically visit the 
different holy places thronghout the country. it wonld doubtless 
establish the fact that upwards of two-thirds of such pilgrims aro 
female. If it wero uot for their pertinncious adherence to their 
traditional faith, the Brahmanical creed, at least in the groat centres 
of eduention, woul Lave long since fallen into deauetude. ‘The blind 
unquestioning faith of the female dovotecs in their gods and goll- 
doses is the great secret of the very high estimation in which they are 
still held. If we educate the females anid gradually dinnbuse their 
minds of early prejudices, wo not only lay the axe at the very root of 
idolatay, but pave the way for the ultimate recognition of the true 
religion, 
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making preparations for the same, though the family has 
professional cooks in its employ,—the principal object being 
to feed her husband and children with extra delicacies pre- 
pared with her own hand. Instead of idle and unprofitable 
talk and scandalous gossip, reflecting on the chnracters of 
others, such an occupation is deserving of commendation.* 

When six or seven years of age, the mother endeavours to 
initiate the girl in the first course of simple Brutes, or reli- 
gious vows, which are destined, as has been already shewn, 
to exercise a vast influence on her mind. The germs of super- 
stition being thus sown so early take a decp root. Meanwhile 
the anxiety of the mother for her daughter's marvinge ine 
creases with her growth. Numerous proposrls are received 
and rejected, till at Jength a selection is made, according to 
the rules stated in a former sketch. In this manner, persone 
are married with ag much indifference as cuttle are yoked 
together ; they are disposed of uceording to the judgment of 
their parents, without the parties, who are to live together till 
death, having the slightest opportunity of sceing cach other, 
auch less of studying each other's disposition. 

Tf a female child possess, as is very rarely the cuse, finely 
chisclled features, embodying the ideal of a Hindoo beauty, 
the breast of the mother is freed from anxiety fora time, but 
for a time only. It may be she is congratulated on the hirth 





* The late Babu Réjhallabh Rai Chowdbry, a very wealthy zemin- 
dar of Baripore, south of Calcutta, used, it was said, to bring up the 
girls of his family, which was almost a small colony, in the art of 
cooking all sorts of native dishes, from the highty spiced potom to 
simple dall-bhat and vegetable curry ; he also taught them to bring 
up water for culinary purpoves from @ tank inside of the house in 
silver yharas, or pots. Thongh he possessed the most practical of all 
worldly advantages,—~the power of the puree,—yet he did not hesitate 
to initiate the girls in the art of cooking, that they might be fully 
prepared to perform the duty in case of necessity. F can easily cite 
other instances of = similar nature, but I believe they are not neces- 


sary. 
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of so beantiful a child, and it is but natural that she should 
indulge in pleasant delusions about the future of her offspring. 
She looks forward to a match at once desirable and happy. 
Fed with such hopes, she cherishes many a fond idea of the 
wealth of joys in store for her daughter, But how often aro 
our brightest hopes blasted by the muthless hand of fortune. 

If, on the contrary, the girl be deficient in beauty, the 
boyom of the mother is perpetually disturbed by gloomy fore- 
bodings, which no worldly ndvantage can effectually remove, 
no reasoning can sufficiently suppress, The reassuring ad- 
monition of sympithizing winds may sustain her spirits for a 
time ; but whenever she is alone or disengaged from domestic 
duties, her iiuc involuntarily reverts to the future destiny of 
the girl Asctay by day she grows older, and her features 
bogin to assume a more decided east, the deformity, which was 
but faintly perceived at first, becomes more striking. The 
mother herself, perhaps, being a living illustration of the 
fruitlessness of the uttempts of her parents to secure for her 
a desirable tatch, naturally feels a stroug misgiving as to the 
good fortune of her child. 

While the hearts of the parents are thus filled with dis- 
quicting thoughts, the girl is perfectly unconscious of the fate 
that awaits her, She laughs and sports about, regardless of 
what is written on her foreheud by the Bidhatdpurusk, The 
performance of the religious vow in her infancy, whieh has for 
its object ty secure x zood husband, might incidentally remind 
her of marriage; but the thought passes off in a moment, 
like the streaky of a morning clond. Hence it bus been justly 
said that the happiest days in the life of a Hindoo female are 
‘those preceding her marriage. If in Bengal, under the pater- 
nal cure of a Christian Government, sho is not permitted to 
become a victim to the poppy at her birth, or to the finmes in 
her riper ycara, like her Rajput sistor in times of yore, yet 
she is always exposed to the appalling hardships of 0 bidhabé 
life, or widowhood, Though too young to fully realize the 
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thousand and one evils of such a wretched existence, yet the 
living examples she daily and hourly sees around her make, 
to use a native phrase, “her hands and feet enter into her 
belly.” 

To those who have studied the existing state of Hindoo 
society, it is a matter no less of wonder than of gratulation 
that the system of early marriage notwithstanding the arbi- 
trary manner in which it is consummated, and the utter 
absence of the voice and consent of the parties thus affianced 
doriding the very idea of the slightest opportunity being given 
them to study each other's disposition and babitude, should 
produce such a large amount of conjnyal felicity, whieh is the 
fundamentut object of this solemn compact. In every nation 
removed from barbarism, marriage in a revognized ordinance, 
sanctioned ulike by the low of God and the law of nan. It is 
asolenm covenant between # man and a womun to love each 
other through ull the vicissitndes of life, till the union ix dis- 
solved by the death of cither. We may go further and say 
that even then the tie of relationship does not become totally 
broken, inasmuch as the party surviving has to provide for the 
nurture and education of the children, should there be any. 
Such being the natare of the matrimonial engagement, it is 
next to impossible that a hoy of fourteen wedded to a girl of 
nine should be capable of forming any adequate idea of its 
grave responsibility. ‘The evil must work its own remedy with 
the genera) spread of education and the growth of a sound 
system of domestic und social economy, because the existing 
system is unhealthy and unnatural. It is uscless to dilate on 
the evil consequences of early marriage: they are clearly 
apparent in the every-day life of a Hindoo, 

Nature is so propitious to us in every respect that out of 
evil she brings good. When the woman, destitute ox she is of 
the blessings of knowledge, becomes the mother of soveral 
children, she is raised to the rank of a governess, or in other 
words, she becomes a ginni, or female head of the family. To 
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all intents and purposes, she seems to understand her duties so 
thoroughly that almost instinctively she exercises a salutary 
control over a number of young girls, newly married, corrects 
all their impropricties of conduct, and teaches them to cherish 
feclings of mutual kindness, love, and affection. 

In many cases, however, it must be acknowledged, the 
custom of having several families—all branches of the same 
stem—living together under one roof, is a fruitful source of 
evil, embittering the sweet enjoyments of a peaceful conjugal 
life. Where there is no harmony wnong the several female 
members of a family, the slightest mivunderstanding occasions 
the bitterest «merrels, especially when there is no recognized 
ginni, or female head, to check the sae, or reconcile the parties 
by her matronly advice. For instance, if one son in a family 
be well-to-do in the world, and another docs not. possess the 
saine advantages, it is ten to one but the wife of the former 
constantly advises: him to mess separately, if not to remove 
toa different house; and, as uncqual combination is always 
disadyantageons to the weaker side, the poorer brother has 
to put up with sligbts and indignities which are oftentimes 
unbearable, und which terminate in a separation either in food 
It. is a well established fact that a woman is the 
principal cause of a disruption Letweon brothers and other 
members of a family. Though woman is by nature mild, soft, 
kind, and flexible, yot she belics this nature when sordid self 
and mean avarice cxert a dominant sway over her mind, 
Stinted in her culture and contracted in her views, Mammon 
ig her god ; and she looks to the welfare of her husband and 
of her own children as the chief end of her existence. She 
ig naturally loath to give a share of the affection of her 
husband to a rival ; she also cannot brook the idea of fritter- 
ing away his earnings among his kindred. I have known the 
most affectionate and devoted of brothers not being uble to see 
each other’s face, under the all-powerful influence of petticoat 
government. A European becomes a housekeeper as soon as 





or domi 
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he marries. The arrangement is an excellent one; and as 
educated Hindoos are very much disposed to imitate English 
manners, the practice, where feasible, is graduully gaining 
ground, despite the prevalence of the old patriarchal ayatem 
throughout the greater part of the country. There is a com- 
mon native saying, which runs thus: “tas many brothers, so 
many abodes.” It is to u certain extent a striking illustration 
of the existing state of things; harmony aud pence can 
searcely be found in a family where brothers are swayed, as 
they must be, by the irresistible influence of their wives* 
To the credit of the pntriarchal system, there still exist, im 
every part of the country, numerous fiunilies that scout the 
idea of segregation. 

Turning from the dark to the bright side of the picture, it 
is gratifying to observe tlut, of Inte years, attention has been 
directed to, and laudable exertions ure being unde for, the 
educution of Hindoo females. Nothing can compare in import- 
ance with the steady progress of this movement. After the 
movenent had been bezun by the Missionary Societies, the 
late Hon. Mr. Drinkwater Bethune gave it an important 
impetus from the side of Government. These cxamples have 
since been followed up by other devoted friends of nutive 
improvement, and the Government has fully reconized the 
paramount importance of the object. This coubination of 
efforts has already produced the wost yrutifying results. That 


* Atthe time of the Charak Pujd, or swinging fertival, which 
takes place about tho middle of April. the Kusearis, or brazicrs of 
Calcutta, were accustomed to make Suugs, or carienture-represeutations, 
of different sorts of familiar rcencs, illustrative of the prevailing 
manners of the present age. In many cases thoy hit off the mark so 
admirably, that they caunot fail to make a deep impression on the 
popular mind. Among other reprosentations they once exhibited a 
caricature of son taking » wife ou his shoulder. while dragying » 
mother by a rope round her neck, exemplifying thereby the respective 
estimation in which each is beld. 
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there is among the females a growing desire for learning by 
the study of such elementary books, Bengali and English, as 
have a tendency to improve their understanding, is a patent 
fact. Not only young girls, whose age permits them to attend 
school, but grown-up women, who are confined within the 
precincts of a zenana, are alike influenced by this commendable 
desire. Almost every respectable Hindoo family in Calcutta 
has a Christian governess, who, besides imparting secular and 
Bible instruction, teachcs all sorts of necdle-work—an art in 
which considerable progress has been made within the last few 
years.* This is an indication of the growth of a refined taste, 
which is a great step towards the cause of national improvement. 
As we have said elsewhere, instead of apending their time in 
idle talk aud unprofitable occupation, if uot in unplensant dis- 
sension, the women now vie with each other in producing works 
of art and usefulness; and as a matter of course the annual 
distribution of rewards is a great incentive to exertion. It 
iy devoutly to be wished that this desire for learning and this 
taste for works of urt should gradually. spread and be appre- 
eiated throughout the length and breadth of the land.  Qut of 
Calcutta, however, the muss of the people of all ranks and of 
both sexes are still as remote from the influence of this 
improvement, as they were centuries ago. 

It is e pity that Hindoo females are withdrawn from school 
the moment: they are married ; this is an insnperable obstacle 
to the full development of their mental powers The progress 
mule by some of them in the zenana is really very creditable, 
and challenges the commendation of all who have at heart 
the elevation of native female character. They Are not only 


* An annual fair, or weld, is held near Calcutta, at which the best 
epecimens of necdie-work. exeented by Hinioo females, are exhibited 
and prizes awarded by European and Native gentlemen. Great cro 
dit is due to Babu Nobo Gopal Mitra, the editor of the “ National 
Paper.” now defunct, for this annual exhibition, Unfortunately the 
‘languishing for want of sufficient public support. 
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assiduous in the cultivation of feminine graces and accomplish- 
ments, but their superior grasp of thought and language rank 
them with the literary women of their country’s history. Some 
thirty years back the Hindoo women of Bengal were immersed 
in ignorance; they were represented as degraded ivings 
incapable of improvement ; not one in a thousand could read or 
write, But since proper steps have been taken to remove this 
nationnl reproach, they have evinced an ardent desire to 
enrich their minds by a course of study which, though not yet 
profound, is well fitted to adorn female life. The English 
Church Mission, “The Scottish Ladies’ Association,” a depart- 
ment of the Church of Scotland Mission, the Free Church 
Mission, the American Mission, &c., avo all doing an ineul- 
culable amount of good by their disinterested efforts to impart 
the blessings of knowledge to such zenana women as are 
precluded hy marriage from attending school. The complete 
regeneration of India cannot be expected until the emencipa- 
tion of the women ix accomplished, practically proving to the 
world, as has been already done in a limited degree, the 
absurdity of Manw’s interdict restraining them from cultivating 
their intellectual powers. 

As a proof of the progress already made in the higher 
branches of female education, it is gratifying to be able to 
state that two young Indies passed the B, A. Examination 
of the Caleutta University at the end of last year, One 
of these way trained in the Bethune School, and the other in 
the Froe Church Normal School. This examiuation represents 
a very considerable umount of acquirement. Several female 
candidates dlso passed the Entrance or Matriculation Examina- 
tion at the same time. Similar progress has been reported 
from the Madras Presidency. 

Authentic history furuishes abundant ovidence of the former 
prevalence of female education in the country to a considerable 
extent, until Mahomedan oppression not only prevented 
Hindoo women from pursuing a litcrary career, but ultimately 
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drove them into a state of unhealthy seclusion for the preser- 
vation of their honor, which they valued more than life. In 
Réjputénd every respectable woman was instructed to read and 
write, Of thcir intellectual endowments and knowledge of 
mankind, whoever has had opportunities of conversing with 
them cannot fail to form a favorable impression. * 


* 





LI hnve conversed for hours,” says Colonel Tod, “ with the Boondi 
qucon-mother on the affairs of her government and welfare of her 
infant sou. ta whom I was left guardian by his dying father. She 
had adopted me as her brother: but the conversation was always in 
the presence of a third person in her confidence, and @ curtain 
separated ua Her sentiments shewed invariably a correct and ex- 
tensive knowledge, which was equally apparent in her letters, of 
which I hod many. Iconld give many similar instances, The his- 
tory of India ia filled with anecdotes of able and valiant females. 
Ferishta, in hix history. gives an animated picture of Durgacati, queen 
ot Gurrah, defending the rights of her infaut son againet Akbar's 
ambition. Like another Boadicea. she headed her army, and fought a 
desperate buttle with Aesoph Khan, in which ehe was wounded and 
defeated ; but scorning fight, or to survive the loas of independence, 
she, like tae Roman of old in a similar predicament, slew herself on 
the field of battle.” 

The accomplished Mahratta Indy—Roma Bai—who lately visited 
Calcutta, affords a remarkable example of an educated Hiudoo woman. 
She is an excellent Sanskrit scholar, well read in the Srimat Bhag- 
bat, Several Pandits were astonished at her wonderful acquire- 
ments. She is at present pursuing her study in America, 


XVIr. 


POLYGAMY. 

I N this, as well as in some other eastern countries, polygamy 

has from time out of mind been in existence. That it is 
subversive of moral order and of coujuyal felicity, is admitted 
by all who have pnid the slightest deyree of attention to the 
very many evil consequences of this unnatural institution. 
Ht is n violation of a just and divine luw, opposed to the 
nurture aud education of children, and inconsistent with the 
due equality of the sexes, alike svcially aut numerically: 
In every country whore this oblnoxiows practice prevails 
and is dignified with tho hallowed name of a social and 
religions ordinunce, ax is done in India, woman oceupier 
w degraded position, and society is rude and uuprozressive 
in its character. The most heinous crimes are committed 
without remorse, aud conscience is scared, ay it were, with 
.a red-hot iron “Nature has designed woman to be the 
equal of man asa moral and intellectaal being 5 ; and confined 
to the exercise of her own proper duties as a wife und _mothor, 
whe is placed in a fuvourable position as relates to her own 
happiness and the happiness of her husband.” Much of the 
civilization of Europe is due to the high position of the fair 
sex in the social scale, Their education,—their capacity for 
rearing their children in orderly and virtuous habits,—their 
elevated conceptions of a Supreme Being,—their social and 
domestic manners,—the purity of their lives,—their natural ten- 
derness and affection,—their freedom, and the moral influeuce 
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of their actions on society, give them a rank in no way inferior 
to that of the other vex. But, in this country, it is painful 
to realize that they are not only denied the inestimable bless- 
ings of a good education, but that their first Lawgiver has 
condemned them to a state of abject servitude. “ Women 
have no husiness,” says Manu, “with the text of the Veda; 
this is the law fully settled: having, therefore, no evidence 
of lew, and no knowledge of expiatory texts, sinful women 
must be as foul as falsehood itself; and this is a fixed rule. 
Through their passion for men, their mutable temper, their 
want of settled affection, and their perverse nature (let them 
be guarded in this world ever so well), they soon become 
alicnated from their husbands.” Manu attributed to women 
“a love of their bed, of their seat, and of ornament, impure 
appetites, wrath, weak flexibility, desire of mischief, and 
bad conduct. Day and night must women be held by their 
protectors ina state of dependence.” The national pecu- 
liarities of women were summed up the other day by a living 
writer :—‘ The English lady rides on horseback ; the American 
flirts; the French woman studics her toilet; the German 
plunges deeply into the mysteries of cookery and philosophy ; 
the Spaniard dances and uses her fin adroitly ; the Italian 
loves with a rosary on her arm and billetdoux in her hosom ; 
bat it is reserved for the fair Russian to be a politician and 
a Hindoo zenana Indy to live happily in a state of absolute 
dependence and submission.” Apart from their practically 
servile condition, the apparent complacence with which 
polygamy is tolerated, and the facility with which a pla. 
rality of wives cau bo obtained, are circumstances which 
poison the perennial source of conjugal felicity, reduce women 
to a astute of moral and intellectual degradation, and sap the 
very foundation of virtuc, “A barren wife,” says Manu, 
“may be supersoded by another in the cighth year; she 
Whose childron are all dend, in the tenth; sho who brings 
forth only daughters, in the eleventh year; she who speaks 
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unkindly, without delay.” Ballal Seu, who, if I mistake not, 
first established the system of Kulinism in Bengal, and 
prescribed cértain rules in favor of polygamy, was singularly 
deficient in foresight and wisdom, when he entirely over- 
looked the evil consequences inseparable from this monstrous 
matrimonial arrangement, so pregnant with mischief.in what- 
ever aspect we view it. Any artificial institution which ix 
subversive of divine law, will, in the long run, prove highly 
detrimental to the best interests of society. The marriage 
of a man with but one wife is an arrangemeut which should 
never be departed from. To dispose of the ministcring angels 
of our existence, without the slightest regurd to their future 
happiness, hy yoking several of them to an unprincipled libertine, 
or to a Kulin perhaps on the verge of the grave, is a system 
destructive of all social, benevolent, and humane feelings. 
A Kulin has no regard, much less sympathy, for any one of 
his numerous wives ; on the contrary, he looks to them for 
gain and other worldly advantages. Kulin wives, after their 
taerriage, almost invariably continue to live with their parents, 
thus virtually closing all avenues to the growth of affection 
between the husbind and the wife. The one is as estranged 
from tho other as if there had been no bond of union between 
them. As the temptations to vicious indulgence are so very 
powerful oud numerous in this wicked world of ours, the 
unscrupulous Kulin females of the sucerdotal class often 
sacrifice chastity upon the ultar of sensuality. The perpetration 
of the most horrible crimes is the necessary result. The fault 
does not rest so much with the poor unfortunate fermules, 
as with the diubolical system which openly tolerates and 
religiously upholds polygamy. That it is an unnatural state, 
even the most thoughtless will readily admit. In every case 
it is the source of perpotual disputes and misery. Domestic 
happiness can have no place ina family in which moro than 
one wife live. I have known many a person who, under 
the impulse of passion, had entered into this unnatural state 
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deplore it as the greatest of all domestic afflictions Even 
separate cook-rooms, separate apartments, and separate mehals, 
and dining and sleeping alternately with the two wives with 
the greatest punctuality, and giving the same sets of orna- 
ments to both, were not enough to ensure harmony and peace, 
Indeed, it has become a proverb among the Hindoos, that 
“one wife would rather go with her husband to the gloomy 
regions of Yama (Pluto), than sce him sit with the other.” 
As has already bocn mentioned, a teuder girl of five years 
of age ix, ag her first instruction before emerging from the 
bursery, initiated into the Brata, or religious vow, of Sajuti, 
the primary object of which is the ruin and destruction of a 
Satin, or rival wife. The germs of jenlousy end hatred 
against a rival being sown so early, take deep root and expand 
in tito so as to become absolutely ineradicable, 

When the presence of only two wives in the same house 
is attended with so much disquictude, the evil arising from 
the prastices of professional Kulins is much greater. They 
are each married to a great number of females whose prospect 
of counubial bliss is as remote from fulfilment as the poles 
are asunder, Instead of true love and genuine attachment, 
the legitimate conditions of matrimony, the natural apathy 
of the husband is often roquited by the infidelity of bis numer- 
oua wives. Nor can it be otherwise, the visits of the husband 
being, like thuso of a comet, few and short. Destitute of the 
finer susceptibilities of human nature, and looking upon matri- 
mony asa matter of traffic, he regards his wives as so many 
puppets whose happiness is uot at all identificd with his own. 
Influenced by a sordid love of gain, bred and brought up in 
the lap of ignorance and laziness, and pampered by offeminate 
habity, he lends 0 profligate life of utter demoralization, He 
cares as little for the chastity of his wives as a child does for 
the nicety of his playthings. By birth, profession, and habit 
he is a debauchee. Hia sense of female honor is totally 
blunted. The thought of nurturing and educating his numer- 
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ous children never enters into his mind. He knows not how 
many sons aud daughters he has, whether legitimate or illegiti- 
mate ; he is not capable of recognizing them, for he has seldom 
or never seen their faces. If he keeps a register of the number 
of his wives, he keeps no record of the number of his children. 
‘When he wants money, he pounces on such a futher-in-low 
as can satisfy him. If he keeps one wife at home, it ia 
uot from warmth of affection, but merely for his own con- 
venience and comfort; she is made to discharge all the 
menial offices of a domestic muid-servant. Though never 
placed in affluent circumstances, yet he is the lord of thirty, 
forty, or fifty women. It has been very aptly remarked by a 
eminent writer who had paid much attention to the manners 
and customs of the Hindoos,—that “amongst the Turks, 
seraglios are confined to men of weslth ; but here, a Hindoo 
Bréhman, posvessing only a shred of cloth and a piceo of 
thread (porté), keeps more than a hundred mistresses.” In- 
deed, such a system of monstrons polyygumy is withont a 
parallel in the history of human depravity. Prostitution, 
adultery, and the horrible crime of procuring abortion by 
means of drugs administered by old women, are the inevitable 
consequences of this unnatural state of things ft is undeni- 
able that the daughters of Kulin Brahmans, abandoned by 
their unprincipled husbands, wre often led into the forbidden 
paths of life, partly throuyh the impulse of passion amidst the 
aeductions of a wicked world, und partly through their ex- 
ceedingly miserable circumstances. The houscs of ill-fame in 
Culcutta and other large towns ure filled with women of this 
character. Some fifty ycars ayo a umuher of respectable 
Hindoos felt so disgusted at the mischicvous tendency of the 
Kulin system of marringe, that they were on the eve of memo- 
Tializing the Government to put down the practice by a legis- 
lative enactment, like the prohibition of sati, or female immola- 
tion ; but they were assured that the authorities would not 
interfere in the domestic and social usages of the people. 
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It is gratifying to observe, however, that the growth of 
intelligence has of late years greatly counteracted this mon- 
strous evil. If the rulers will not, by the denunciation of 
the severest penaltics, attempt to abolish a social system 
opposed to the feclings of natural affection, the good sense of 
the people who suffer by it must be appealed to for its total 
suppression. 

The following extract from Mr. Ward’s excellent work on 
the Hindoos will give the reader an idea of the fearful extent to 
which Kulinism prevailed in Bengal some fifty or sixty years 
back, when English education could scarcely be snid to have 
commenced the work of reformation or rather disintegration :— 

“Notwithstanding the predilection for kulins, they are 
more corrupt in their mavners than any of the Hindoos, I 
have heard of 2 Kulin Brahman, who, after marrying sixty- 
five wives, carried off another man’s wife by personating her 
husband. Many of the Kulins have a numerous posterity. 
I select five examples, though they might easily be multi- 
plied: Udai Chandra, a Brihman, Inte of Baignaparda, had 
nixty-five wives, by whom he had forty-one sons aud twenty- 
five daughters, Ramkinkar, a Brdlman, late of Kushda, had 
seventy-two wives, thirty-two sons, and twenty-seven daugh- 
tem, Vishurim, a Brihman, late of Gondolpard, had sixty 
wives, twenty-five sons, and fifteen daughters. Gauri Charan, 
a Brélman, Inte of Tribani, had forty-five wives, thirty-two 
sons, and sixteen daughters. Ramikdént, a Brahman, late of 
Bhusduwrani, had cighty-two wives, cighteen sons, and twenty- 
six daughters ; this man died about the year 1810, at the age 
of 85 years or more, and was married, for the last time, only 
three mouths before his death. Most of these marriages are 
sought after by the relations of the female to keep up the 
honor of their families ; and the children of these marriages 
invariably remain with their mothers, and are maintained by 
the relations of these females. In some cases, a Kulin father 
does not know his own children.” Another instance bearing 
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on the subject has been recently brought to my notice. Rém- 
chandra Mukerji, of Hooghly, had thirty-two wives, thirteen 
sons, and fiftcen daughters. He was sixty-five years old when 
he suffered very much from acute consumption, with which he 
was afflicted several years back. One of his sons, who lived 
with him, becoming hopeless, aa the symptoms became more 
alarming, asked the father in a despondent spirit as to what he 
should do in the event of the worst befalling bim. He has no 
means, he added, to mect the expense, whatever it be, of a 
shrad, or funeral ceremony. The dying father, aftor pondering 
for a few minutes, suggested without compunction that arrange- 
ments should be made without any delay for his (father’s) 
marriage with the daughter of Nobo Gopal Chatterjee, a girl 
of nine years of age, which was proposed a short time back. 
The father of the girl offered to vive Rimebandm Mukerji a 
sum of two hundred and fifty rupees which he had sernped 
together with great difficulty. In terms of the contract, the 
marriage was duly solemmized, and the money paid. Thus a 
provision was made for the funcral ceremony of the father, 
who, as was expected, died six months after this his last mar. 
riage. Can anything Le more recklessly cruel and inhumane? 
It would be a ylorious duy for Indiu when polyyaumy is rooted 
out of the country and widow murriage legalized, 

Not only the rules of caste, but poverty ix also w great 
barrier to the marriage of Kulin women, as of poor women 
everywhere,—a fuct which has been very feclingly deplored in 
the following lines in which maidculy onxicty finds a natural 
vent :— 

“ Out spake the bride’s sister, 
As she came frae the byre, 
O! gin I were but married, 
It’s a’ that I desire ; 
But we poor folk maun live single, 
And do the best we can, 
Idinns care what I should want 
If L conld but get a man,” 
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Another song says ; 

“And O! what will come o' me? 
And O! what will Ido? 
That sic & braw Jassie as I 
Should die for a wooer, I trow.” 

When Ballal Sen first introduced this obnoxious system, 
which went under the euphonious title of the Order of Merit, 
he little anticipated that the very small sced of mischief he 
then plauted would soon grow into a Juxuriant tree, aud pro- 
duce an abundant crop of evils, poisoning the very source of 
domestic felicity. It requires uo depth of thought to predict 
that the evil is destined to die a natural death, as all such social 
evils are fated to do, when ignorance and superstition are 
driven into their congonial darkness. Though many a Hindoo 
still lives in the sin of polygamy without any particular repent- 
ance, yet the irresistible progress of virtue, like that of trath, 
will ultimately teach him that it is an unsafe foundation on 
which to build the sober structure of domestic happiness, 

The details of the following conversation between a husband, 
his old mother, aud his two wives, placed at the disposal of 
the writer by « friend, may not be out of place :— 

“What is this noise for?” exclaims Rédhimani, the 
widowed mother, coming out of the thékurghar, in which she 
was worshipping ; “this noise, this tumult, this quarrel, thie 
wringing of the hands, these curses will surely drive away 
Lakshmi from the house; it is enough to make the devil fly; 
you have lost every seuse of shame, mégo md ; your clamour 
has deafened my ears ; where shall 1 go? One is apt to Teave 
her clothes behiud. You have been served right: it was only 
tho other day that Grish (name of the son) lost 5,000 rupees 
in a ease at the Barra Adalat (High Court). If be a saté 
(chaste woman), I sny, you two women (pointing to the two 
wives) will be beggured and reduced to the condition of haris 
{those who carry away nighteoil) In what unlucky hour 
did theae two women enter the house? You are both Rakehasis 
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(female cannibals). Day by day, sorrow is eating into tho 
vitals of my son; his golden body is being darkened every 
day. Oh! Bidhdté (God), you have ordained this for me; 
Alango (aame of the maid-servant), what is the cause of this 
uproor?” asks the mother. “ Afd, what shall I say,” replies 
the maid-servant ; “the cook gave the boiled rice first to 
Komal” (nome of the daughter of the first wife), “Is this 
all? nothing more ?” continues the mother ; “ my Bachha (child) 
has had no food for seven days, being ill with fever. You 
all know this; the Aabirdj (physician) this morning ordered 
some rice for hor.” Whereupon the second wife, all this while 
roaring aud bawling, cursing and swearing, steps forward and 
says: “It is past nine, and my Harri (her son’s name, 
12 years old) has not yet got.a morsel ; his belly has shrunk, 
and the school time is come ; if he is late, his master will 
make him stand.” Radhémaui, the old mother, or ginni, 
sends for the cook, and enquires if the rice is reaty. “ Yes, 
md, Hari Babu came into the cook-room half an hour ago 
and I asked him to take his breakfust ; Chhoto md (second wife) 
forbade him, beenuse I gave seine rice first to Komal, who was 
so long il” “ Where is Hari now?” enquires the old lady. 
The maid-servant replies, “ Chioto md gave him a few pice aud 
told him to go to school, though he could have eaten his rice if 
he had liked.” “ Wait till Grish comey home,” says the old 
lady, “and I will tell him to send me to Benares withont delay ; 
am sick of your incessant oils ; for giving Komal rico first 
you two Haus fall into a quarrel, and curse cach other so fear- 
fully, that you, Barra bau (first wife), have caten tho head of 
Hari, and you, Chhoto baw (second wifs), have eaten tho head 
of Komal’s husband.”* 


* Eating the head means wishing death. When two rival wives 
fall out, they literally become mad through anger and jealousy. 
With frantic gestures and dishevelled locks they sbuso and curse 
each other most violently, 
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It was evening when Grish, the son, returned home from 
office. Before he had time to take off his office-dress, the old 
mother, impationt to tell him what had occurred during the 
day, with tears in her eyes, thus addressed him: “My son, 
you have brought the greatest curse on yourself by marrying 
two wives; today the whole family has been starving, and 
why ? because Komal, suffering from fever for the Inst eight 
days, gut a little rice this morning, and she ate first; Chhoto 
bau, therefore, foriude her son to eat anything, and sent the 
little backka to school without his rice. From what pdji 
(mean) families have you bronght these two women? I can no 
longer remain in the house. Under the slightest pretext, like 
infamous wenches, they not only braw] but curse cach other, 
and the son and son-in-law into the bargain. Can Lakshmt 
dwell in such a house? Send me to Benares instantly, 1 can 
no longer live in such a hell of a place. Your wives have 
made it a regular hell.” The son cousoled the old mother, 
promising that everything shouid be done according to her 
wish, begging her at the same time to cat something and 
adding that he did not mind whether his two wives ate or 
not. After going throngh the evening service, he slept out- 
side that night, pondering what should be done for the 
future quict of the family. Next day, imagining that one 
hand alone can never make a clap, he removed the first wife 
to her father’s house, because the sevond wife was always 
Zaburdast. But he was sadly mistaken, the deserted wife, 
continually brooding over her misfortime, at length resolved 
to put an end to her existence ; aud accordingly one night she 
took an overdose of opium, and bade a final adieu to the 
world. 

This atory is founded on real life, and should serve as a 
warning to thoso who, under the impulse of passion, blindly 
run into polygamy, which is undoubtedly oue of the greatest 
domestic evils among the Natives. But it is worthy of remark 
that this nbominable practice is fast dying out in Bengal. 

@ 


xIx. 
HINDOO WIDOWS. 


JHE system of early marriage, and the barbarous institution 
of condemning a Hindoo female to perpetual widowhood 
after the death of her husband, are evils which cannot be too 
strongly deprecated. This enforced widowhvod is the bitter- 
est ingredicnt in the cup of sorrow, which woman in India is 
called to drink. By surrendering herself to be burned on the 
funeral pile along with her husband, the highest merit was 
acquired. This cannot now be secured. Instead, she has to 
submit to a worse fate, even toa living denth in the recesses 
of a zenana. Widowhood is regarded as a condition of re- 
proach and disgrace, and thercfore it is one of the bitterest 
ealamities that can befull her, The life of a Hindvo widow, 
especially if, as happens in the case of many of them, she 
fally into this state while still young, is one of oxtrome 
wretchedness. She is the domestic drudge. Not unfrequent- 
ly docs sbo in substance pray, “Oh! gods and goddeasea, let 
me die; I choose rather to die than to live” Her woes, it 
has been said, never have been, never can be, fully tol Her 

gad lot is well described in the following lines :— 

~ And death and life she hated equally, 
And nothing saw for her despair, 
But dreadful time, dreadful eternity, 
‘No comfort anywhere.” 





In this country, owing to the prevalence of early marriage, 
and the manner in which it is carried out, a Hindvo does not 
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-beoome a housekeeper immediately upon his marriage. The 
wife generally remains one or two years with her parents, 
occasionally going to her father-in-law’s house for a few days 
only; her husband pays her a visit now and then, but not 
without the special invitation of his mother-inlew. The 
object of such an invitation is evidently to make the son-in- 
law behave well towards her daughter. For the attainment 
of this object, as J have stated before, no means is left 
untried. Indeed, it has become a proverb among the Hindoos, 
when a man fares sumptuously, to sfy that he has been fed 
with all the fondness shown to ® son-in-law. It has always 
struck me that if a Hindoo female were permitted to marry 
again after the death of her first husband, the affection 
of a mother-in-law for a son-in-law would not be so warm as it 
is under the existing state of things, which admits of no 
alternative. 

Living under the paternal roof for one or two years after 
her marriage, a Hindoo girl sometimes becomes a widow,*— 
a state of life which is unspeakably miserable. When a young 
femalo of ten or eleven ycars of age loses her husband, with 
whom perhaps she haa scarcely exchanged a single word, 
she is quite unconscious of the unmitigated misery she is fated 
to endure for the remainder of her loug existence.t Deplo- 


* Such a widow is called a Korayraur, or one who hes never enjoy- 
ed the company of her husband. A stronger term of female reproach 
can scarcely be found in the Hindoo vocabulary. From the day this 
terrible bereavement occure, she is constrained by conventional rules 
to put off from her wrist the iron bangle; but owing to her tender 
age sho is permitted to continue to wear the gold bangle and a 
bordered Séri cloth. She is forbidden to use fish—her favorite dish ; 
and she must partially fast on every ekadasi, or eleventh day of the 
inorease or decrense of the moon. When she arrives at the age of 
twenty. her life preseuts an unvaried picture of despair and wretched- 
ness. She then becomes a regular widow 

+ Ithsa been remarked, and I believe it is in most caves borne ont 
by facts, that a Hindvo widow generally lives to a very great age. 
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rable as such & condition of necessity is, it becomes doubly’ 
miserable from the cold, uncongenial, and unsympathctic 
atmosphere by which she is surrounded, and the careless 
neglect with which she is treated ever afterwards. Who, 
except a mother, can adequately conceive the thousand and 
one miseries which are in store for the widowed girl? It isa 
gloomy picture from beginning to end, and the gloom deepens 
aa time rolla over her devoted head Cursed be the name of 
the lawgiver who has wade such a cruel ordinance, aud cursed 
the society that has become u thrull to it! In opposition to 
the feelings of humanity and natural affection, the divine 
lawgiver of the Hindoos, Manu, expressly declares, that “ al- 
though the state of widowhood might be deemed onerous 
by the fair sex of the west, it would he considered little 
hardship in the east. Let her cmaciate her body, by living 
voluntarily on pure flowers, roots and fruits, but let her 
not, when her lord is deceased, evon pronounce the name 


Her simple and abstemious bubits. Ler devotional xp her xeanty 
meal once 2 day, her abstinence from fvod of any kind on the 
eleveuth day of tie increase and decrease of the moou, besides other 
days of close farting, neutralising in a great measure the offects of 
every kind of irregularity. and the fearful amouut of bardsbips she 
is accustomed to endure.—all contribute to prolong her existence. 
Surely her life muy be aid to extend im the direct ratio of her misery. 
It ig a common expression uscd hy a Hindoo widow, shewing her 
contempt of life, “shall I ever die? Fama. Pluto, seems to have 
forgotten me?” If the statistics of the land are consulted. it will 
assuredly be found that Hindoo widows enjoy a longer life than the 
adult male populition. because the latter are «ubject to irregularition 
and other adverse coutiugencies of life, from which the former are 
almost entirely free. It is not uncommon to ree a Hindwo widow of 
eighty, ninety or a hundred years of age. In short, mature evidently 
seems to have exemplified iu her the symbol of mixery associated 
with longevity. 

It is also a remarkable fact that idolatry and superstition owe their 
continued influence chiefly to the wide-pread iguorunce of these 
female devotees, Ata religious festival, nearly three-fourtle of the 
assembly are composed of widows. 
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of another man. A virtuous wife ascends to heaven, if, after 
the decease of her lord, she devotes herself to pious austerity ; 
but a widow, who slights her deceased husband by marrying 
again, brings disgrace on herself here below, and shall be ex- 
cluded from the seat of her lord. Abstinence from the com- 
man pursuits of life, and entire self-denial, are rewarded with 
high renown in this world, and in the next with a share in the 
abode of her lord, and procure for her the title of sédhei, or 
the virtuous.” From this it is evident that perpetual widow- 
hood has prevailed in this country from time out of mind. Its 
mischievous tendency is apparent in the corrupt and degraded 
state of female society. We can never thoroughly conquer 
mature ; we can never restrain our passions so effectually 
ag to render ourselves proof against temptation. However 
sedulously a mother may guard the virtue of her widowed 
dauzhter, and however forcibly she may inculcate the duty of 
purity of life und manners, it proves but a feeble barrier 
against the irresistible impulse of passion. Numerous in- 
stancea re on record proving the utter futility of human 
efforts to contend successfully against nature in this respect. 
A young widow may be scout to the holy cities of Benares* and 
Brindabau, with her mother or grandmother, to spend the 
remainder of her days in isolated seclusion and religious ser- 
vices, but this ig a poor safeguard for the preservation of con- 
stancy and virtue. Volume after volume has been written 
on the subject, denouncing in an unmistakable manner the 
monstrous perversity of the existing system, but the evil has 
taken such a deep root in the social economy of the people, 
that the utmost exertions must yet be put forth before it can 
be wholly eradicated. 

The evils of widowhood are not only confined to the endur- 





* It ia destiued to close the troubled, wearisome, and melancholy 
Pilgrimage of life of many a brokeu-hearted widow, because the 
far-famed City is regarded aa the holiest spot which the earth oon- 
taiued—the Auaha of the world. 
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ance of accumulated hardships and self-deninla enough to 
rend asunder the strongest chords of humanity, but they like- 
wise extend to unlawful connections, and the perpetration 
of another crime no less revolting than infanticide itself. 
Many respectable families, which are otherwise esteemed 
for their meritorious actions, have more or leas sunk in honor 
from this indelible stigma; a few have cven lost their caste 
ayd status in society from the same cause. In the primitive 
state of Hiudoo society, when every woman other than a wife 
was regarded ecithcr as a mother or a sister, according to her 
age, irregular intercourse was almost unknown ; but in these 
days of libertinism, perfect purity of lifo is rarely known. 
Our divine lawgiver, with a view to the iuterests of hiunanity 
and female honor, ought to have lent his anthority and wane- 
tion to a system of widow marriage within a reasmable age, 
Some such edict would have been alike honorable to our yener- 
able sage, and beneficial to those who arc morally and socially 
most deeply concerned; but unfortunately his cruel ordi- 
nances, ranning counter to the fundamental principles of 
nature and morality, have uecessarily engendered a rank crop 
of evils, undermining the very foundation of human happi- 
ness. 

The benevolent exertions of that high priest of Nature, 
Pandit Iswara Chandra Vidyasigar, of Babu Keshub Chandra 
Sen, the Brahmo apostle, and of other Hindoo reformers, to 
promote the cause of widow marriage in particular, and 
female emancipation in general, have not, unfortunately, 
been attended with the measure uf success they deserve, 
simply because the state of Hindoo society is not yet ripe 
for the innovation. T am, however, sanguine in my expectation 
that, at no very distant future, the progress of enlightenment 
will bring about the consummation so devoutly to be wished 
for. It is for the advanced pioncers of progress to endeavour 
to remove the obstacles which time and Brahmanical tenchings 
have formed, and which tradition and custom have enshrined 
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with jealous and sedulous care, Until this is done, a Hindoo 
widow must continue to mourn her lot, amidst the denuncia- 
tions of a heartless world. Sighs will never cease to flow from 
her heart, 80 long as she finds herself deprived of the master 
charm of life. She is now cast amongst the dregs and tatters 
of humanity. Bereft of the eubstance of what endears life to 
a female, she is constrained to cleave to the shadow, which is 
destined to leave her when she leaves the light of life. Losing 
all hope of worldly enjoyments, she deposits the treasures of 
her heart in the sanctuary of religion, convinced that to sell 
the world for the life to come is profitable. It is terrible to 
contemplate the awful amount of physical and mental suffer- 
ing, with all its varied complications, to which she is doomed ; 
her life is a steadfast battle against misery ; her soul soars in 
a vacunm where all is unreal, empty and hollow; and all the 
sweet enjoyments of life fall flat on her taste. Her struggle 
is never over. She is like a weary swimmer who throws him- 
self on his back and floats, because he is too much exhausted 
to swim any longer, yet will not sink and let the cold and 
merciless water close over his head. From the day she loses 
hor husband, sho has a now lease of life, and a miserable lense 
it must be. She will not cease to Inment until her soul itself 
ahall die, If joy was once her portion, it lighted on her as 
the bird rests on the tree in passing and immediately takes 
wing again ; and she would now say, her existence is so unlike 
life that death to her issweet. She is a poor fallen outcast of 
humanity. No one can enter into her feelings or views of 
things, She has no influcnce, no control over herself; she 
cannot turn over a new leaf within her own mind, Though 
socioty is almost a necessity of human existence, yet she lives 
wholly alone ; a cheerless train of thoughts always haunts her 
mind; she fecls » dismal void in her heart; she finds herself 
cut off at once aud for cover from one most dear to her; no 
conversation, hewover pleasant, can bring her consolation, or 
cheat her grief. The tide of settled melancholy threstens her 
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reason. As an outcast, she is religiously forbidden to take a 
part in any of the social and domestic concerns of life, tend- 
ing to relieve the ennui of a wearisome existence, and to 
cheer the mind for a while. She is a living example of an 
angel, sent by heaven to minister to the comfort of man, 
changed by a cruel institution into a curse. Estranged from 
the affection of those who are nearest and dearest to her, she 
passes her days like a recluse, quite apart from tho communion 
of society. She stares and gazes wildly at every festive cele- 
bration, while, as the poet sings, 

“The glad circle round them yield their soul: 

‘To festive mirth and wit that knows no gall.’ 

if she has irrepressible longings and insatiable cravings to 
Tend her hand to any shut karma (meritorious work), hor 
widowed condition interposes an iusurmountable barrier to her 
participation therein, as if everything would be desecrated 
when touched by her polluted hand. 

As a sentient being, endowed with all the finer susceptibili- 
ties of human nature, is it possible thant the young widow 
should wo fur forget hereclf ax not to fech the bitterest pangs 
of despondency at her hopelessly forlorn condition? Driven 
from the genial atmosphere of the accial circle, she drags a 
loathsome existence in this selfish and unsympathetic world. 
Who except her mother will deign to look upon her with love 
and affection? Instead of being regarded as the soul of 
simplicity, a living picture of sweet innocence, she is ubuuned 
as one whose very presouce portends ovil. If she possesses un- 
affected modesty and a keen sense of honor and virtue, who is to 
recognize and appreciate these amiable qualities, in a society 
which is preposteronsly estranged from all natural snsceptibili- 
ties? If she has riches, what can they avail her, a poor mis- 
guided victim of superstition !* Her charity, instead of being 

* The worship of Jagatdhdtri (mother of the world) is performed 
by a widow for four years sncceasively to forfend the calamity of 
widowhood iu the next birth. 
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founded on the catholic principles of genuine liberality shewing 
adiscriminating breadth of view, too often exhibits au unhappy 
exclusiveness in the performance of idolatrous ceremonies, If 
her own character is natural, it is her misfortune to be sur- 
rounded by conventional restrictions, which render her life a 
visible embodiment of helpless misery aud anguish ; and if sho 
ever appenls, she appeals to the Being who is the only friend of 
the hopeless and the poor. To attempt to reconcile a widow to 
her forlorn lot is to tell a patient burning with fever not to 
be thirsty. Her days are dismal, her nights are dreary. 

It was the dread of widowhood, and of the lifelong miseries 
inseparable from it, that led fifty wives at a time to ascend the 
funeral pyre of a Rajput husband, with all the composure of a 
philosophic mind. It redounds greatly to the credit of the 
British Government that its generons exertions have not only 
struck the death-knell of this inhuman practice, even in the 
remotest corner of the Empire, but, what is more commend- 
able, endeavoured “ to heal the wounds of a country bleeding 
at every pure from the faugs of superstition.” 

Not content with dopriving her of the best enjoyments of 
life which socicty affords, and the laws of God sanction, by 
condemning her to a state of perpetual widowhood, the great 
Lawgiver—the uuflinching foe of female freedom—has further 
enjuiued the strict observance of certain practices that add gall 
to her already overflowing cup of misery, As has been observ- 
ed before, she is restricted to one sointy menl » day, always of 
the coarsest description, without fish,* which is generally more 


* It should be mentioned here that, except the widows of the Brab- 
mans and K6yaathas of Bengal, those of the lower orders continue touse 
fish without any scruple, It is a remarkable fact that Hindoo women 
wre more fund of fish than men are. There are some men, especially 
among the Vaisknabes, followors of Krishna, who feel an ubhorrence 
toeat fish at all. by reason of its offensive emell; but there is not a 
single woman whose husbund is alive that will live without it. When 
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esteemed by an eyistri lady than any other article of food in 
her bill-offare, She must religiously fast on overy ekédasi, 
twice month, and on all other popular religious celebrations. 
She must etrip her body of all sorts of ornaments, even the tron 
and the gold bangles, which once constituted the highest joy 
of her life, As an appropriate substitute for the gold aud 
pearl necklaces, she is enjoined to wear a tulsi mald (a basil- 
wood chaplet), and count a tudsi-wood rosary for the final 
rest of her soul She is prohibited from wearing any clothes 
with a colored border, a thayti (cloth without border) being 
her proper garment : she is not permitted to daub her forchead 
with sindur (vermillion’, once the pride of her Jife when her 
Jord was alive ; she is forbidden to use any baznr-made article 
of food; and, to complete the ontalogue of restrictions, she 
sonivtimes shaves her head purposcly, that she may have an ugly 
appearance and thereby more effectually repel the iuronds of a 
wicked, seductive world. 

Tf he bas any children to bring up, the happy circumstance 
affords a great relief to her wearisomely monotonons life. Day 
and night she watches them with great enre, und looks forward 
to their progressive development with intense anxiety, forget- 
ting in the plenitude of her solivitude for them her own forlorn 
condition. Shonld there be any mishap in their caso, it causea 
an irreparable break-down in her spirit, which is for ever 
“gicklied over with the pale caxt of thought.” 

It is @ painful fact that riches when not properly used 
have a tendency to corrnpt the minds of human beings, aud 
Jead them from the path of virtue into that of vice. A widow, 
who has the command of a Jong purse, more readily falls a 
prey to the temptations of the world than one who, moving in 
a humbler sphere of life, has her mind almost wholly engrossed 


a girl becomes a widow, she oun hardiy take half the quantity of rice 
she was scoustomed to take before, for want of this, to her, nevessary 
article of food. 
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with domestic carea and the thoughts of a future state of 
beatitude. Verily,” as Lord Lytton says, “in the domain of 
poverty there is God’s word.” 

But a striking example of singular self-denial of very 
respectable Hindoo widow of the Ghosh family of Calcutta 
has been sometime since communicated to the author, and he 
has had ample opportunities of attesting the truth of the 
atatement. She has indeed “endured a great fight of afflic- 
tions,” and is highly admired for her extraordinary simplicity. 
Though possessed of immense wealth, being the mistress of a 
colossal fortune, yet nothing is more abhorrent from her 
feelings than the least approach to whatever has the remotest 
appearance of luxury or the common conveniences of life. 
She is a true type of an exemplary Hindoo widow, whose mode 
of life, bordering almost on real asceticism, is strictly in accord- 
ance with the rigorous injunctions prescribed for Hindoo 
widows in the shastras, to which allusion has boon made 
elsewhere. Renouncing all the pleasures of the world, sho 
literally lives on six rupees, or 12 shillings, 2 month, though 
her income ix, I am told, about £12,000 per annum. Every 
day she lives, she lives a whole volume of true self-denial, 
assiduously cultivating the most sacred charitics of private 
life so congenial to a purely unassuming character. Indeed, 
there was the least pretension where there was the most ac- 
knowledged title to respect and admiration. 

Considering the endless round of hardship and self-abnega- 
tions to which sho is inevitably doomed by a terrible stroke 
of fortune, “which scathes and scorches her soul,” it is 
cheering to reflect that she so often shines brightest in adver- 
sity, Indeed sho may be occasionally said “to die ton timos 
a day;” but her incredible powers of patient endurance, 
coupled with her high sense of female honor, are deserving 
of the highest admiration. 


xx. 
SICKNESS, DEATH, AND SHRADDHA, OR FUNERAL 
CEREMONY. 

§ T have said at the beginning that a Hindoo lives religiously 
and dies religiously, so his last days are attended with 

a degree of melancholy interest which is characteristic of the 
religion which he professes, as well us of the race to which he 
belongs. When a Hindvo becomes seriously ill, the first thing 
he doos is to consult the almanac as tothe stellar mansion of 
the period, and engage the officiating priest to perform a series of 
religious atonements, culled sastydna, for the provitiation of the 
evil spirit and the restoration of health. The mornings and 
evenings are dedicated to the service ; and the mother or the 
wife of the paticnt, as the case may be, makes a vow to the 
gods, promising to present suitable offerings on his recovery ; 
for which purpose a small sum of money is laid aside as a 
tangible proof of sincority. If the patient should be a useful 
member of the family, enjoying a good income, greater solici- 
tude is naturally manifested for him thau for au unproductive 
member ; it being not uncommon that 2 whole family, cousist- 
ing of eight or ten persons, male and female, depend for 
their sustenance on the earnings of a single iudividual,—the 
inevitable result of » joint Hiudoo family. It is customary 
among the Hindoos, as it is among other civilized nations, 
that, when a person is iil, his friends and relatives come 
to see and console him. The sick man generally remning 
in the inner apartment of the house, where the females— 
the ministering angels of life— watch him aud miuister 
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to his comfort. When visitors enter the room, they go 
away for a time; but it must be mentioned that they 
are not wanting in attention, kind-heartedness, and careful 
nursing. Dayy and nights of watching pass over their hends 
without a murmur; prayers are continually offered to the 
guardian deity for a favorable turn in the fortune of the 
fumily ; and available supernatural agency is seorctly employ- 
ed for the attainment of the end. The fullowing conversation 
will give some idea of the melancholy scene :— 

Rémkdnto, a neighbour, enters the room, and gently sccosts 
Mohan, the son of the patient. 

Rémbéanto, sitting down, asks,—“ How is your father? I see 
he is very much pulled down. The weather is very bad; I 
hear of sickness on all sides, When did he get ill? Have you 
secn the tlmanac? Have you arranged for saatydna (religions 
atonement)? Don’t yon despair. He will get well, through 
the blessing of God. Who attends him?” 

“ Brajabancha (a doctor),” replies Mohan, 

Rémkéuto. Yes, he is a goud doctor ; but you must have 
a good Aabirdj also (uative physician}, who understands the 
nari (pulse) well. Theso English doctors do uot much care 
about the pulse.” 

Mohan, “Well, sir, I have engaged Gopiballabh (a native 
physician) to feel the pulse and watch the progress of the 
disease.” 

Ramkénto, “That is good; Gopiballabh is a very clever 
physician ; though not old, he understands pulsation and 
other symptoms thoroughly. When does the fever come on 
Sce how he keeps today; should the pulse sink after the 
fevor, send for an English doctor to-morrow, cither Dr. Charles 
or Dr. Coates ; both are very good doctors.” 

Mohan, “My uncle gave the same advice.” 

Rémkénto, tuking Mohan aside, Héta (boy), what shall 1 say? 
to tell you the truth, l have no very great hopes of his reco- 
very ; the cuse is serious. If through the blessing of God he gets 
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well, it will be a second birth. Your father has been a great 
friend of mine. You all know very well, he is a staunch 
Hindoo, In these days of depravity, when the customs of the 
mlechaa (Christians) threaten to obliterato all traces of die- 
tinction, and to merge everything in one homogeneous clement 
after the English fashion, very few men are to be found like 
your father, ready to sacrifice their life forthe purity of their 
religion. If his end do not acoord with his faith, his future 
state (parakdl) is jeopardized. You, young men, may laugh 
at us, old fools, thinking we have no sense; but a fow puges 
of English do not make a man learned. The English shastra 
does not make us wise unto salvation ; one’s own religion iy 
the best for the good of his future state. If you lose your 
father, you will never get a father aynin ; he has nonrished 
you with care and affection up to this day; as a dutiful son 
you are bound to serve him in this his last tage. You must 
be prepared to take him to the river-side when need be, and that 
isnot far distant. If you neglect this, you commit « very great 
sin, quite unpardonable. What do fathers and mothers wish 
children for? It ix ouly for the good of their future life, and 
to take them to Ganga (Ganges) at the proper time. Let 
your father pass three nights on the river-side, 1 will return 
this afternoon ; take care, watch him closely, and let Gupi- 
ballabh sce him constantly.” 

Giving these instructions, Rimkinto gocs away, After 
three or four hours, the fever returns; the patient becomes 
delirious and tulks nouscuse ; and the wife, becoming very 
uneagy, calls the son in a very depressed tone, and tells him 
to aend for the English ductor. The son obeying the order 
sends for the English doctor at once. 

After on hour or so, in comes Dr, Charles, accompanied by 
Babu Brajabaudhu. Entering the sick man’s room, Dr. 
Charles examines the patieut carefully, aske Brajabandhu 
what medicines he has been giving him,—the women all the 
while peeping through the window, unable to understand 
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what the doctors are talking about,—and being satisfied on 
this point, comes out and tolls the eon that his father is danger- 
ously ill, and that his friend’s prescriptions are all right ; he, 
Dr. Charles, could not do better. 

Here enters Raémkénto with two other friends. Before 
going inside he says to Mohan: “I hear Dr. Charles was 
here; what did he say? How was the fever today?” 

Mohan answers, “Dr, Charles said, father is very ill; the parox- 
yam to-day was somewhat more violent than that of other daya.” 

Rémkénto. “That's bad; day by day the fever eats into 
the vitals of his system.” 

Here the native physician comes “Well, Kabiréj Ma- 
Aéthoy, please go and vee how the patient is doing.” Gopi- 
ballabh, the native physicinn, zocs inside, examines the sick man 
with great care, satisfies the eager enquiries of the women by 
asuuring them that there is no fear, and returns outside. 

Rémkdnto to Gopiballabh. “ How did you find him? Is the 
pulso in ita right place? Do you apprehend any immediate 
danger? Dr. Charles was here ; you have heard what he has 
gaid. Whatever the youngsters may say, I have groater con- 
fidence in you than in the English doctors. Take good care, 
and tell us the exact time when to remove the patient to the 
viver-side ; that is our Inst sacred office. Should anything 
happen at home, which God forbid, we shall never be able to 
show our faces through shatac, What with such a big son, 
aud so many friends and relations, it would be a crying shame 
if the pationt were todie at hoine? Destiny will have ita 
course, but your Aathjas (skill) will go a great way.” 

Gopiballabk. “Everything depends on the will of God; 
what can we mortals do? Whatever fate has ordained must 
come to pass; we are mere instruments in the hands of God. 
The patient is gradually sinking, the pulse neither steady nor 
in its right place ; we must be prepared for the worst. A 
atrong pulse in 9. weak body is an ominous sign; but there is 
no fear to-night, I can guarantee that.” 
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» “Well, it appears his end is nigh, he is destin- 
ed to have no more rice and water.”* 

Then, pointing to Mohan, Ramkdnto says, “ To-morrow 
morning his Battarani ritet must be performed. Make tho 
necessary preparations at once, and send aman to procure a 
cot (charpoy ); also sec that nothing may be wanting to hurry 
him to the riverside” 

Mohan. “1 must do what you bid me do ; hitherto I remain- 
ed behind a mountain, now I shall be without protection.” 

Next morning, the rite of Auitarvai being performed, pre- 
parations are made to carry the sick man to the riverside: all 
the nearest relations and friends assemble ; and the patient, 
still in the full possession of his senses, is brought outside and 
laid on the chérpoy ; his forehead ix danhed with the mud of 
the Ganges, and a fudsi plant ix placed abont his head. He 
is told to repeat the name of his guardian deity ; and one man 
yoing up to him says, “ Let’s go to visit. the mother Ganga,” at 
which he nods : this serves as a signal for lifting the charpoy, ant 
carrying it on the hands of four or more strong persons of equal 
height. The heart-rending scene that herenpon ensue hunong 
the women cannot be adequately described. Their falling on 
the ground, their loud and affecting cries, the tearing of their 
dishevelled locks, the beating of their breast, the contortions 
of their bodies, all produce a mournful scene of anguish and 
despair which my feeble pen cxnnot portray, ‘The sick 
man ig thus carried, perhaps a distance of two or three 


* This means that his days are numbered, and he must soon die. 

+ Haitarani isa river which must be crosseil before one gots to 
heaven. The rite cousiste in distributing a certain amount of money 
in lieu of cow, clothes, rice, fruits, ke. among the Brékmans, that 
they may guide the soul through the Death Valloy to the other side, 
‘This rito, in cases of old people, is generally performed before death, 
where the paticut ix passed all hope of recovery. In other enxes, per. 
formed at the time of sdridh, which takes place after a mourning 
of 30 daya, 
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milea, in a state of consciousness,* exposed to all the dangers 
of inclement weather, fully aware of his approaching end, the 
carriers changing hands every now and then, and shouting out 
every five minutes, “Hari, Heribole, Gangé Narayan Brohmo, 
Shiva, Rama,” until they reach their destination, which, in 
Caloutta, is Nimtallé Ghat, on the banks of the Hughli. 


* A Hindoo, especially a grown up man, if he dies at home, is 
branded aa an unrighteous person; many o one, otherwise esteemed 
righteous in his lifetime. is afterward denounced as a sinful being, 
should he not expire on the banks of the holy stream. In the réri, 
or inland provinces. throngh which the Ganges does not flow, people 
are content to breathe their Last on the banks of a neighbouring tank ; 
and are consequently precluded, by their geographical position, from 
securing the bonefit of thia cheap mode of salvation. As «partial 
atonement for this natural disadvantage, the navel of the dead ia 
brought and thrown into the holy stream, which is supposed to be 
tantamount to the purification of the soul. 

¢ Afew years back the Calcutta Municipality proposed to have the 
Burning Ghét removed to Dhépa. 9 notoricusly unhealthy marshy 
swamp, some six milea east of Calcutta, bordering on the Sunder- 
buns, because the present site was considered a nuisance to the city. 
As might naturally be expected, a groat sensation was created 
among the Hindoo population ; aud momorials wore submitted to 
the Government of Bengal, signed by the most influential portion 
of the Hindoo commuuity. In spite of solicitation and remonstrance, 
tho Municipality were determined to carry out their plan ; bat the 
mighty Ramgopal Ghose, as the Into Mr. James Hume, the Editor of 
the “ Bastera Star.” styled him, interposed, and did his best, at grent 
Personal sacrifice, to resist the proposal. The Hindoos called a 
meeting ; and Ramgopal. moved by the entrentios of his countrymen, 
made an admirable epeoch at the Town Hall, on which occasion no 
lous than fifty thousand people assembled on the maidan, facing the 
Town Hall. He set forth, ine graphic manner, the suitableness of 
the present site, and the distress and hardship to the people, as well 
as the shook to religious feeling which the removal would involve. 
He eventually sucoceded in prevailing upon the authorities to with- 
draw the proposnl. When he came out of the Town Hall, he waa 
most enthusiastically cheered by thousands of people. Bréhmaus and 
Sudras ; and loud cries of “ may he live long" were heard on all aldes 

R 
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When the ehdrpoy on which the sick man has been carried is 
placed on the ground, some one calls out to him to look at the 
sacred stream ; which he does in a state of mind that can be 
better imagined than described. On opening his eyes he 
bebolds a dark, gloomy scene, the ghastliness of which is enough 
to strike horror into the heart of the most callous and indiffer- 
ent. Here a dying man, suffering from the convulsive agony 
of acute pain, is, perhaps, gasping for breath; there o fellow- 
mortal is taken in a hurry to the very edge of the holy stream 
to breathe out the last breath of life; to decpen the gloom, 
perhaps a corpse, borne on av open bier, is just brought to the 
Gh&t amidst vociferous cries of “Hari, Haribulo,” which 
is @ significant death-warrant. Fi 


“Tis too horrible ; 
The weariest and most loathod earthly life 
Which age, ache, penury. and imprisonment 
Can lay on nature, is 2 paradive 
To what we fear of death ?” 

Can imagination conccive a more dismal, ghastly scene? 
Yet religion has crowned the practice with the weight of 
national sanction, and thus deadened the finer sensibilities of 
our mature. Sad as this picture is, the most staunch advocate 
of liberalism can hardly expect to escape such a fate, Toa 
person accustomed to sich scenes, death and its concomitant 
agony lowes half its terrors How mauy Hindoos are annually 
hurried to their eternal home by reason of this superstitious 
inhurnun practice 1 Tustances are not wanting to corroborate 
the truth of this painful fact. Persons entrusted with the 
care and nursing of a dying man at the Burning Ghit soon 
get tired of their charge, and, rather than minister to his 
comfort, aro known to resort to artificial means, whoreby 
death is actunlly accelerated. They unserupulously pour the 
unwholesome, muddy water of the river down his already 
choked throat, and in some cases suffocate him to death. 
“These are not the cbullicnt flashes from the glowing caldron 
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of a kindled imagination,” but undeniable facts founded on 
the realitios of life. 

The process of antarjalé, or immersion, is another namo 
for suffocation. Life is ao tenacious, especially in what the 
Hindoos call old bones, or aged persons, that I have seen 
some persons brought back home after having undergone this 
murderous process nine or ten times, in as many days. The 
patient, perhaps an uncared-for widow cast adrift in the world, 
retaining the faoulty of consciousness unimpaired, is willing 
to dio, rwther than continue to drag on a loathsome existence ; 
but nature will not readily yield the vital spark. In epite of 
repented immersions, the apparently dying flicker of life will 
not be extinguished. In the caso of an aged man, the return 
home after immersion is infamously scandutous ; but in that 
of an aged widow, the disgrace is more poignant than death 
itself, I have known of an instance in which an old widow 
was brought back after fifteen tiemersions ; but, being over- 
powered hy a sense of shame, she drowned herself in the river, 
after having lived a dixgruccful life for more than a year. 
As I have observed clsewhcre, ne expression is more frequent 
in the mouth of an aged widow than the following : “Shall I 
ever dic?” Scarecly any effort has ever been made to suppress, 
or even to ameliorate, this barbarous practice, simply because 
religion has consecrated it with its holy sunetion. 

But, to resume the thread of my narrative, the sick man 
dics aftor 9 stay of four days at the Ghit, suffering perhaps 
the most excruciating pangs and agony frequently attendant 
on a deathbed. During these days the names of his gods are 
repeatcdly whispered in his ears, and the consolations of 
religion nro offered him with au unsparing hand, iu order to 
mitigate his sufferings, and, if possible, to brighten his last 
hours. The corpse is removed from the resting place to the 
Burning Ghit, a distance of a few hundred yards, and pro- 
parations for a funeral pile are speedily made. The body 
ig thon covered with a piece of new cloth and laid upon the 
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pyre, the upper and lower part of which is composed of 
firewood, faggots, and a little sandalwood and ghee to neutralize 
the smell. The Maruipora Bréhman,*® an outcast, reads the 
formula, and the son or the nearest-of-kin, changing his old 
garment for new white cloths, called wéfari, at one end of 
which is fastened an iron key to keep off evil spirits, sets fire to 
the pile. The body is consumed to ashes, but the navel remain. 
ing unburnt is taken out and thrown into the river. Thus ends 
the ceremony of cremation ; the sou after pouring a few jars 
of holy water on the pile, bathes in the stream, and returns 
home with his friends It is worthy of remark here, that 
Providence is so propitious to us in every respect, that, 
in a few hours, the son becomes reconciled to his unhappily 
altered circumstances caused by the loss of his father ; 
instead of bemoaning his loss in a deypondent frame of mind, 
he is soon awakened to a sense of his now responsibility. On 
reaching the gate of the house, they all touch fire; and, 
putting some neem leaves and a few grains of kalie (a kind of 
pulse) into their mouth, cry out as before “ Haribole, Hari- 
bole,” and enter the house. The Inmentation of the females 
inside the house, which was suppressed for a while through 
sheer exhaustion, is instantly renewed at the sound of “ Hari- 
bole,” as if fresh fuel were added to the flame, and evory voice 
ia drowned in the overwhelming surge of grief. Their melan- 
choly strain, their pointed, pathetic allusion to the bereave- 
ment, the cadence of their plaintive voices, the uttor dejection 





*Bome forty years back there Brahmann and their whole crew of 
murdafaraches were % roguiar set of roffians, whose solo occupation 
waa to fleece their victims in the most extortionate manner imagine 
able; the Bréhman would not read the formula, nor hia myrmidous 
put up the funoral pile, until they had received nearly four times 
the amount of the present cost. Great credit is due to Babu Chandra 
Mohan Chaterji, the late Registrar of deeda and joint stock companies 
in Caloutta, for bis atrennous exertions in getting the Police to 
framo a set of rules for regulating the funeral expenses at the Burning 
@b&t. It iss public boon which cannot be too highly appreciated. 
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of their spirit, their loud, doleful cries reverberating from one 
side of the house to the other, the beating of their breasts, 
and the tearing of their hair, are too affecting not to make 
the moat obdurate shed tears. 

From the hour of his father’s death to the conclusion 
of the funeral ceremony, the son is religiously forbidden to 
shave, wear shoes, shirts, or any garment other than the long 
piece of white cloth ; and his food is confined to a single meal 
consisting only of dtab rice, Khasari dé (a sort of inferior 
pulse), milk, ghee, sugar, and a few fruits, which must be 
cooked either by his mother or his wife, but it is preferable 
if he can cook for himself; at night he takes a little 
milk, sugar, and fruits. This regimen lasts ten days in 
the case of a Brahman, and thirty-one days in that of a 
Sudra.* Here the advantages of the privileged class are 
twofold: (1) the Brahman has to observe the rigid discipline 
for ten days only; (2) he has ample excuse for small 
expenditure at the funeral ceremony on the score of the 
shortness of the time. This austere mode of living for » 
month in the case of a Kéyastha, by far the most aristocratic 
aud influential portion of the Hindoo population, serves as a 
tribute of respect and gratitude to the memory of a departed 
father. Ay the country is now in a transition state, a young 
educated Hindoo does not strictly abide by the above rule, 
but breaks it privately in his mode of living, of which the 
inmates of the family alone aro cognizant. He repudiates 
yublicly what he does privately. Thus the outer man and 
the iuner man are uot exactly one and the same being; he dares 


In the case of a married deughter, when her father or mother 
dies, the mourning laste for only three days. On the morning of the 
fourth day she is enjoined to cut her naile, and perform the funeral 
ceremony for ber departed futher or mother. An entertainment is 
given to the Bréhmans and friends. This is always done on a com- 
paratively small scale; and in most cases the huebsnd is made to 
bear all the expenses of the ceremony and the entertainment, 
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not avow without what he does within; in short, he plays 
the hypocrite. But an orthodox Hindoo observes the rule in 
all its integrity. He is more consistent if not more rational ; 
he does not play a double game, but conforms to the rules of 
his creed with scrupulous exactness. 

Fiftoon or sixteen days after tho demise of his father, the 
son, if young, is assisted by his friends in drawing out au 
estimate of the probable cost of the approaching Shrdddha, 
or funeral ceremony. In the generality of cases, the estimate 
is made out according to the length of the purse of the party. 
A few exceed it, under a wrong impression that a debt is war- 
ranted by the special gravity of the occasion, which is one 
of great merit in popular estimation.* Tho Sobhi-Bizér 
Raj family, the Dey family of Simla, the Mullik and Tagore 
families of Pathuriagh@td, all of Calcutta, were said to have 
spent upwards of £20,000, or two lakhs of rupees cach, on a 
funeral ceremony. They nat only gave rich presente in money 
and kind to almost all the learned Brilmans of Bengal, and 
fed vast crowds of men of ull clusses, Lut likewise distributed 








depravity are corrupted by vanity, the Hindvo Shastra, be it men- 
tioned to its credit, abounds in eaplicit injunctions on the subject of 
a funeral ceremony, preseribing various wayn according to the pecus 
Nar circumstances of the parties. From au expenditure of Juklis ond 
lokhe of rupees down to a mere trifle. it can be porformed with the 
ultimate prospect of equal merit. It is stated in the holy Shastra 
that the god Ramchandra considered himself purified (for » Hindoo 
under mourning is held unclean until the funeral coremony is per- 
formed) by offering to the manes of his ancestors «imple balls of 
wand, called pindas, on the bank of the holy strenm. In these days = 
poor man is held sanctified, or absolved from this religious respon- 
sibility, by making  tiloénckan Shréddha, or offering a small quantity 
of rice, titeeed, and a few fruits, and fecding only one Bréhmau, all 
which would not cost more than four rupess. 

} At the Shréddhes of R4j6 Nabakrishns, Nimai Charan Malik, and 
B&mdulél Dey, very near 100,000 beggars were said to have assembled 
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sake of one rupee, walked a distance of perhaps thirty miles, 
bringing with them their little children in order to increase 
their numerical strength. Although now-a-days the authorities 
do not sanction such a tumultuous gathering, or tolerate sucha 
nuisance, oftentimes attended with fatal accidents, no Shrdddha 
of any note takes place without the assemblage of a large 
number of beggars and paupers, who reecive from two to four 
annas each. 

After the twentieth day, the son, accompanied by a Bréhman. 
and @ servant who carrics a small carpet for the Babu to 
sit on, walks barefuoted to the house of every one of his rela- 
tions, frionds, and neighbours, to announce personally that 
the Shréddha is to take place on such a day,—#. ¢, on the 
thirty-first day after the death, and to request that they will 
honour him with their presence and see that the ceremony is 
properly porformed, adding such other complimentary words 
aa the occasion suggests, This ceremonious visit ia called 
dowkaté, aud those who are visited return the compliment 
in duo time. The practice is deserving of commendation, 
innsmuch as it mauifests a grateful respect for the memory of 
one to whom he is indebted for his being. Precisely on the 
thirticth day, the son and other near rolatives shave, cut their 
nuils, and put on new clothes again, giving the old clothes to 
the barber. Meantime invitations are sent round to the 
Brahmans as well as to the Sudras, requesting the fuvor of 
their presence at the Sabhé, or assembly, on the morning of the 
‘Skrdaddha, and at tho feast on the following day or days. On the 
thirty-first day, early in the morning, the sun, accompanied by 


together, This mote of charity is much discountevanced now, and 
better systems are ndopted for the ostensible gratification of generous 
propensities The District Charitable Sooiety should have # prefer 
ence in every case. Instead of making a great noise by sound of 
trumpet, and raising an ephemeral name from vain glorious motives, 
it ia far wiser that | permanent provision should be made for the 
relief of suffering humanity: 
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the officiating priest, goes to the river-side, bathes and performs 
certain preliminary rites. Here the rayowbhdts and tastiréms 
{religious mendicants), who watch these things just as closely 
asa vulture watches a carcaze, give hima gentle hint about 
their rights, and follow him to the house, waiting outside for 
their share of the articles offered to the manes of the deceased. 
In former days, when the Police were not half so vigilant as 
they now are, these men were so troublesome and boisterous 
that for two days successively they would continue to shout 
and roar, and proclaim to tho passers by that the doceased 
would never be able to enter Boykania, or paradise, and that 
his soul would burn in hell-fre until their demands were 
satisfied. Partly from shame, but more from « desire to avoid 
such a boisterous, unseomly scene, the son is forced to succumb 
and satisfy them in the beat way he can. 

As the style of living among the Hindoos has of late become 
rather expensive, and the potent iuflueuce of vanity—purely 
the result of an artificial state of society—exerts its pressure 
even on this mournful occasion, the son, if he be well-to-do in 
the world, spends from five to six thousand rupees on a Shrdddha, 
the richer more. He has to provide for the appurently solemu 
purpose the following silver utensils, viz. :—ghard, gdru, 
théld, bats, bti, rdykéb, gaylash (ylass), besides couch, bedding, 
shawls, broadcloth, a large lot of brass utensils and hard cash 
in silver, all which go to pay Brahmans and Pandits, who have 
‘been invited. The waning ascendency of this privileged class 
is strikingly manifest on an occasion of this nature. For one 
or two rupees they will clamour and scramble, and unblush- 
ingly indulge in all manner of fulsome adulation of the party 
that invited them.* 

The Pandits of the country, however earned they may be in 
classical lore, aud endowed with logical acumen, are very much 





* ‘The appearance of Bréhmans on such occasious presente a ludi 
orous mixture of the learned and the ragged, exhibiting the insolence 
of high caste and the low cringe of poverty. 
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wanting in the rules of polished life. The manner in which 
they display their profound learning is alike puerile and ludi- 
crous. History does not furnish us with sufficient data regard- 
ing their conduct in ancient days As far as research or 
investigation has clucidated the point, it is reasonable to con- 
clude that the ascendency of the Brahmans was built on the 
ignorance of the people ; and there is a very strong probabi- 
lity that there was a seorct coalition between the priests and the 
rulers for the purpose of keeping the great mass of the nation in 
a state of perpetual darkness and subjection, the people being 
oftentimes content with the barter of “solid pudding against 
empty praise.” But the progress of enlighteument is so irre- 
sistible that tho strongest bulwark of secret compact for the 
conservation of unuatural Bréhmanical authority must, aa it 
should, crumble iutodust. It would be a great injustice to deny 
that, among these Brihmans, there were some justly distinguished 
for their profound erudition and saintly lives ; they displayed 
a piety, o zoal, a constaut and passionate devotion to their 
faith, which contrast strangely cnough with the profligacy and 
worldliness of the present ecclesiustics. 

The Pandits of the present day, when they assemble at a 
Shréddha—and that is considered a fit arena for discussion— 
generally engage in some controversy, the bone of contention 
being a debatablo point in grammar, logic, metaphysics, or theo- 
logy. They love to indulge in sentimental transcendentalism, 
as if utterly unconscious of the matter-of-fact tendency of the 
age we live in. A strong desire to display their deep learning 
and high classical acqnirements in Sanskrit, not sometimes 
uumixed with a contemptible degree of affectation, insensibly 
loads them to violate the fundamental laws of decorum. When 
two or more Pandits wrangle, the warmth of debate gradually 
draws them nearer and closer to ench other, until from sober, 
solid argumentation, they descend to the argumentum ad igno- 
rantiam if not to the argumentum ad baculum. Their taking a 
pinch of suuff, the quick movement of their hauds, the almost 
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involuntary loosening of their garment, which consists of # 
single dhuti and dobjé often put round the neck, the vehe- 
ment tone in which they conduct a discussion, the utter want 
of attention to each other's arguments, and their constant 
divergence from the main point whence they started, throw 
& serio-comic air over the scene which a Dave Carson alone 
could imitate, They do not know what candour is; they are 
immovable in their own opinion ; and scarcely anything could 
conquer their dogged obstinacy in their own argument, how- 
ever fallacious it may be, They are as prodigal in the quota 
tion of specious texts in support of their own particular thesis, 
as they are obstinately deaf to tho sound logical view of an 
opponent. Brihmanicn! learning is certainly uttered iu “great 
swarths” which, like polished pebbles, are sometimes mistaken 
for diamonds. The way in which the diyputants give flavour 
to their arguments is quite a study in the art of dropping 
meanings. The destruction of tho old husks, aud the trans- 
parent sophistrics of the disputations Brahmans, is onc of the 
great triumphs chieved by the rapid diffusion of Western 
knowledge. 

When engaged in an animated discussion, these Pandits 
will not desist anti) they are separated by their other learned 
friends of the faculty. Some of them aro very leurnod in the 
Shastra, especially in Smriti, on which a dixpute often hangs ; 
but they have very little pretension to the can and dispassiou- 
ute discussion of a subject. Cogency of argument is almost 
invariably lost in the vehemence of declamation and iu the 
utterance of unmeaning patter. Their arguments are not 
like Lord Beaconsfield’s speeches,—a little laborod aud laby- 
rinthine at first, but soon working themselves clear and be- 
coming amusing and sagacious Let it not be understood 
from this that the literature of the language (Sanskrit) iu 
which they speak is destitute of sound logic, o8 Mr. James 
Mill would have hie readers believe. It is certainly deficient 
in science and the correct principles of natural philosophy, 
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as developed by modern discoveries; but the elegance of ita 
diction, the beautiful poetical imagery in which it abounds, 
the sound moral doctrines which it imculeates, the force of 
argument by which it is distinguished, and the elevated ideas 
which its original system of theology unfolds, afford no good 
reason why it should not be stamped with the dignity and 
importance of a classical language, and why “the deep stu- 
dents of it should not enjoy some of the honors and estima- 
tion conferred by the world on those who have established a 
name for an erudite acquaintance with Latin and Greek.” If 
the respective mcrits of all the classical languages are properly 
estimated, it is not too much to say that the Sanskrit language 
will in no way suffer by the comparison ; though, as history 
abundantly testifies, it labored under all the adverse circum- 
stances of mighty political changes and convulsions, no less 
than the intolernut bigotry of many of the Moslem conquerors, 
whose unsparing devastations have destroyed some of the best 
specimens of Sauskrit composition, “When our princes were 
in exile,” says a celebrated Hindoo writer, “driven from bold 
to hold, and compelled to dwell in the clefts of the mountains, 
often doubtful whether they would not be forced to abandon 
the very meal preparing for them, was that a time to think of 
historical records,” and we should say, of literary excellence # 
The deep and laborious researches of Sir William Jones, Cole- 
brooke, Micunghten, Wilson, Wilkins, aud a host of other dis- 
tinguished German and French savants, have, in a great mea- 
sure, brought to light tho hidden treasures of the Sanskrit 
language. 

From eight o'clock in the morning to two o’clock in the after- 
noon tho house where a shréddha is going on is crammed to 
suffocation. A larze awning covers the open space of the 
courtyard, preventing the free access of air; carpets and sat 
terangees ure spread on the ground for the Kéyasthas and other 
castes to sit on, while tho Brihmans and Pandits, by way of 
precedence, take their seats on the raised Thékurdélan, or 
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place of worship. The couch-cot with bedding, and the dda 
consisting of silver and brass utensils enumerated before, with 
a silver salver filled with rupees, are arranged in a straight 
Tine opposite the audience, leaving @ little open apace for hitta~ 
‘ees, or bands of male or female singers and musiciaus, which 
form the necessary accompaniment of 2 shrdddha, for the pur- 
pose of imparting solemnity to the scene. Three or four dour- 
Keepers guard the entrance, so that no intruders may enter 
and create a disturbance. Tho guests begin to come in at 
eight, and are courtcously asked to take their appropriate seats, 
Braéhmans with Brihmans, and Kiiyasthas with Kayasthas ; 
the servants in waiting serve them with hukka and tobaceo,* 
those given to the Brihmans having a thread or string fastened 
at the top for the sake of distinction, The Kayasthas and 
other guests are seen constantly going in and coming out, but 
most of the Brahmans stick to their places until the funeral 
ceremony is completed. The current topics of the day form 
the subject of conversation, while the kukka goes round the 
assembly with great precision und punctuality. The female 
relatives are brought in covered palkis, as has been deseribed 
before, by a separate entranco, shut out from the gaze of the 
males, But as this is a mourning secne, their naturally oheer- 
ful spirit gives way to condolence and syimpathy. Excessive 


* The Hindoos are no much accustomed to smoking thnt it hax 
almost become a necessary of life. At a revoption it ia the first thing 
required, The practice is regulated by rules of etiquette, so that a 
younger brother is not permitted to amoke in the presence of his 
elder brother or his uncle, Even among the reformed Hiadoos, I 
have seen two brothers eat and drink together at the anme table in 
European style, but when the dinuer was over, the younger brother 
‘would, on no account, ninoke in the prosence of his elder brother ; if he 
did, he would be instantly voted sayddas, or one wanting in the rules 
of good breeding. The observauce of this etiquette. howover, is oon- 
fined only to the high-caste people; among the lower orders, 5 son 
smokes before his father with the same freedom as if he were taking 
his ordinary meal, 
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grief does not allow the mother and the wife of the deceased 
to take an active part in the melancholy proceedings of the 
day; they gencrally stay aloof in a separate room, and 
are perhaps heard to mourn or cry. The very sight of the 
mourning offerings, instead of affording any consolation, only 
rekindlos the flame of sorrow, and produces a train of thoughts 
iu keeping with the commemération of the sad event. Sisters 
of a cougenial spirit try to soothe them by precepts and 
examples ; but their admonition and condolence prove in the 
main unavailing. The appearance of a new face revives the 
vad emotions of the heart. Nothing can dispel from the 
mind of a disconsolate mother or wife the gloomy thought 
of her bereavement, and the still more gloomy idea of 
& perpetual widowhood. The clang of khole and karatal 
(musical instruments), which is fitted from its very dissonance 
to drive away the ghost and kill the living, falls doubly 
grating on her cars ; while the fond cndearments of Jasoda, 
the mother of Krishna, rehearsed by the singers in the outer 
courtyard, but aggravate her grief the more, Weak and 
tender-hearted by nature, she gradually sinks under the 
overwhelming load of despondency, and raising her hand to 
her forchead mournfully exclaims, “ has Fate reserved all thia 
for me?” In such cases, there is appropriateness in silence. 
About ten o’clock the son begins to perform the rite of the 
funeral obsequics, first asking the permission of the Brahmans 
and the asscmbled uvsts to do so. The officiating priest 
reads the formulas, he repeating them. It must be noticed 
hero that, tenacions as the Hindoox are in respect of the 
distinction of caste, they do not scruple to invite the lower 
orders on such an vecasion ; but they will not mix with them 
at the timo of eating. The Dalapati, or head of the party, 
makes his appearance about this time. When he enters the 
house, all other guests then present, except the Bréhmans, 
rise to their fect asa token of respect for his position, and 
do not resume their scats until he sits down For this 
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distinction or honor a Dalapati has to spend an immense sum 
of money, to which reference has already beon made, His 
appearance serves as a signal for the performance of the rite 
called mdld chandan, or the distribution of garlands and san- 
dal paste, among the assembled multitude, As o matter of 
course, the Brahmans, by way of pre-eminence, receive tho first 
garland, and after them the Dalapati obtains the game 
honor, and then the Xuins* and other guests, according to 
rank. Where there is no Dalapati, the first garland is put 





© The following anecdote illustrating the very great Lonor shewn, 
to firet-clasa Kulins, will, I trust, not be considered out of place :— 

‘When the late Rij Réjkrishna Bahadur. of Calentta. had to per- 
form the Shréd, or faueral ceremony, of his illustrious father, the 
late Mahérajé Nabakrishna (the ceremony was said to have cost 
about five lakhs of rupees, or £50,000,), he had to invite almost all 
the celebrated Kulins of Bengal at considerable expeure. On the 
day of the Shrdd, those who wore invited assembled at bis mansion 
in Sobh&-Bézér; when all eyes were dazzled at the unparalleled 
magnificence of the scone, displaying a gorgvous array of gold, silver, 
and brass utensils for presenta to Brélhmans, exclusive of large sama 
of money, Caxhmere shawls, broadcloth, &c. After the performance 
of the ceremony, as is uynal on such occasions, the distribution of 
garlands and sandal-paste had to be gone through. ‘Lhe whole of the 
splendid assemblage had been watching with intense anxiety a8 to 
who should get the first garlanl—the highest reapect ahewu, scoord- 
ing to precedence of rank, to the frst Kulin present, This is a very 
knotty point in large assemblage to which all ordera of Kaling 
Ihave been brought together, Tho honor was engerly contested 
and coveted by many, but at length a voice from a corner loudly 
proclaimed to the following effect: “Put the garland on my 
elephantiasis,” laying bare and stretching outhis right leg at the 
same time, and thus suiting the action to the word. The attention of 
the assembled multitude was immediately turnod in thant direotion ; 
and to the amazement of all, the garland had to be put round the 
neck of the very man who shouted from the corner, because by a 
generat consensus he was pronounced to be the first Kulin then pre- 
sent. Butsuch artificial and demoralizing distinctions, having no 
foundation in solid, sterling merit, are fast falling, as they should, 
into disrepute, 
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round the neck of a boy, at which no one can take any offence, 
and afterwards they are distributed indiscriminately. 

Meantime the son is engaged in the performance of the 
ceremony, while the bands of singers quarrel with one another 
for the privilege of entertaining the audience with their songs, 
which renders confusion worse confounded. Female singers of 
questionable virtue are now more in favor than their male 
rivals, which is an unerring proof of the degeneracy of the 
ago. Only onc band is formally engaged, but thirty bands 
may come of their own accord, quite uninvited. The dis- 
appointed ones generally get from two to four rupees each ; 
but the party retained get much more, as the rich guests who 
come in make them presents, besides what they obtain from 
the family retaining them, 

About one in the afternoon, the ecremony is brought to 
a close, and the assembled multitudes begin to disperse. 
Those who have to attend their offices leave earlicr, but 
not without offvring the compliments snited to the gravity 
of tho ovcasion. Some of the Brihmans remain behind to 
receive their customary bidaé, or gift. According to their 
reputation for learning they obtain their rewards, The first 
in the list yots, im ordinary cases, about five rupees in 
cash, and one brass pot, valued at fonr or five rupees; the 
sceond and third, in proportion ; and the rest, say, from one 
to two rupees ench, in addition to a brass utensil. The silver 
utensils, of which the soroshes are made, are afterwards cut and. 
allotted to the Brahmans according to their status in the 
republic of letters. The Guru, or spiritual guide, and the 
Purohit, or officiating priest, being the most interested partics, 
generally carry off the lion’s share, So great is their cupidity 
that the one disputes the right of the other us to the amount 
of reward they are respectively entitled to. As a matter of 
course, the Guru, from his spiritual ascendency, manages to 
carry off the highest prize. The distribution of rewards 
among the Brahmans and Pandits, of different degrees of 
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scholarly attainments, is a rather thankless task. In common 
with other human beings, they are seldom satisfied, expecially 
when the question is one of rupees, annas, and pie. Each sets a 
higher value on his own descent and learning, undervaluing the 
worth of his compeers. The voice of the President, who has many 
a knotty question to solve, decides their fate ; but it is seldom 
that a classification of this nature results in gencral satisfaction. 
As these Pandits, or rather professors, called Adhaypaks, do 
not eat in the house of Sudras, they, each of them, receive, 
in addition to their reward in moncy and kind, a small quantity 
of sweetmeats and sugar, say about two pounds in all, in licu 
of achmany jalpdn, or fried and prepared food. Ona Shréd 
day, in the afternoon, ono can see numbers of such Bréhmans 
walking through the native part of tho city, with an earthen 
plate of sweetmeats in one hand and a brass pot in the other, 
the fruits of their day’s labor. Such gains being quite 
precarious, the annual sum total they derive from this source 
is often quite inadequate to their support and that of the 
chatuspdti, or school, they keep. Hence many such institu- 
tions for the cultivation of Sanskrit have been abandoned for 
want of sufficient encouragement, and, as a necessary conse- 
quence, the sons and grandsons of these Brihmans have taken 
to yecular occupations, quite incompatible with the spirit of 
the Shistra. In the halcyon days of Hinduo sovercignty, 
when Bréhmanical learning was in the ascendant, and rich 
religious endowments were freely made for the support of the 
hierarchy,* a8 well from the influence of vanity as from the 
compunctions of 2 death-bed repentance, such chatuspdtis 
annually sent forth many a brilliant scholar,—the pride of his 
teacher and the ornament of his country. But the fact that 
English education is now the only passport to honor and cmolu- 
ments has necessarily proved a hindrance to the extensive 

* Manu commands,—" Should the king be near hie end. through 
some incurable disease, he must bestow on the priesta all his riches 
wocumulated from legal fines."’ 
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culture of Brahmanical erudition. The University curriculum, 
however, under the present (fovernment, embraces a system 
well caloulated to remove the reproach. 

The day following the funcral ceremony is spent in giving 
an entertainment to the Brihmans, without which Hindoo 
cannot regain his former purity. About twelve, they begin to 
aasemble, aud when the number reaches two or three hundred, 
Kusésans, or grass seats, in long straight rows, are arranged for 
them in the spacious courtyard ; and, as Hindoos use nothing 
but green plantain leaves for plates on auch grand occa- 
sions, cach guest is provided with a square piece of a leaf 
on which are placed the fruits of the season, ghee-fried 
duchis and kachuries, and several sorts of sweetmeats in 
earthen plates, for which there are no English names. In 
spite of the utmost vigilance of door-keepers and others, in- 
truders in decent dress frequently enter the premises and sit 
down to eat with the respectable Brahmans ; but should such 
n character be found out, steps are instantly taken to oust 
him, Ona grand occasion, some such unpleasant cases aro 
gnre to occur, There are loafers among Hindoos as there are 
among Europeans. These men, whom misfortune or crime 
has reduced to the last state of poverty, are prepared to put 
up with any amount of insult so long as they have their fill, 
When a Hindoo inakes a calculation as to the expense of an 
entortainment at a Skrdéd or marriage—both grand ocvasions, 
he is constrained to double or treble his quantum of supply, 
that he may be enabled to mect such a contingency without 
auy inconvenience. The praetice referred to is a most dis- 
reputable one, and only befits a people not fur above the level 
of a nomad tribe. Even some of the Brihmans* who are 





* To presorve order and avoid such unseemly practices, a wealthy 

Baboo—the late Dargirém Kar—when he invited a number of 

Bréhmaus, allotted to each person two separate rations, one on a plan- 

tain leaf for eating on the spot, and another in an earthen dandy 

or pot, for carrying home for the absent members of his family. 
8 
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invited do not scruple to take a portion home, regardicea of 
the contaminated touch of a person of the lowest caste, 
simply because the temptation is too strony to be resisted. 
Before departure, each of the Brihmans receives oue or two 
annas as dakskind—a concession which is not accorded to auy 
other caste. 

The next day, a similar entertainment is given to the 
Kéyasthas and other classes, which is aoconyeuied by the 
game noise, confusion, and tumult that characterized the enter- 
tainment given on the previous day. The sober and quiet 
enjoyments of life, which have a tendency to culiven the mind, 
ean seldom be expected in 9 Hindoo house at the time of 
a Shréd, where all is golemal, confusion and disorder. When 
dinner is announced, a regular scramble takes place; the 
rude and the uninvited occupy the first seats, to the exclusion 
of the gentcel and respectable ; and when the ecatubles are 
beginning to be served, the indecent cries of “bring dcki, 
bring kuchurie, bring farkari,” and so on, are heard from 
thesv guests, every now and uguin, much to the disturbance 
of the polite and the discreet. 

The day following is called the niumbhanga, or the day 
on which the son is allowed to break the rules of mourning 
after one month, In the morning the bund of singers pre- 
viously retained come and treat the family to songs of Krishna, 
taking care to select pieces which are most pathetic ond beart- 
rending, befitting the mournful occasion of a very heavy 
domestic bereavement. The singing continues till twelve or 
one o'clock, and some people seem to be so deeply affected that 
they actually shed tears, and forget for a while their worldly 
cares and anxieties. When the songs are finished, the son and 
his nearest relatives, rubbing their bodies with oj] and turmorio, 


Even thin excellent arrangement failed to satisfy the greedy cravings 
of the voracions Brahmans. As a dernier resort, ho at Inat substituted 
cash for entables, which was certainly a strange wey of satisfying 
the inwer man, : 
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remove the risaédé on their shoulders from the house to some 
place near, A hole is made in the ground, and tho brisakdt 
(a painted log of wood about six foet high), with an ox carved 
on the top, &e., is set up in it; after this they all bathe and 
roturn home, The singera are dismissed with presents of 
money, clothes, and food. 

The son then sits down toa dinner with his nearest blood 
relation, and this is the first day that he leaves his habbishee diet 
after a month’s mourning, and takes to the use of fish and other 
Hiudoo dishes. He is ulso allowed to change his mourning dress 
and put on shoes, after having made a present of a pair to a 
Bréhmun ; is unfettered from the restrictions imposed on him 
from tho enjoyment of his conjugal felicity ; and, in short, he is 
pernitted to revert to his former mode of living in every respect, 

As the cntertainment this time consists of vgjan, made up 
of rice and currics, nnd not ja/pdn, made up of luchis and 
aweetments, a comparatively small number of guests assem- 
ble on the ovcusion,* and the loafers and intruders exhibit 
a very | diminished Proportion. — Even on such ovensions, one 


* There is a vust difference between @ rejen and a gaipdn divner, 
If there be a thousaud guests ut the latter, at the most there would 
be only three hundred at the former, as none but the nearest relativ 
and friends will condesoend to take rice (vuth), which ia almost akin 
to one ond the same clauship; whereas, in a jalpén, not only the 
members of the same caste, but even those of the inferior orders, are 
tacitly permitted to partuke of the enme entertainment, without 
tarnishing the honor of the aristocratic classes. 

The followiug anecdote will, I hope, prove interesting :— 

At the marriage procession of a washerman, coufessedly very low 
in the category of caste, two Adyasthas (writer caste) joined iton the 
road in the hope of getting a hearty julpdn diuner; but lo! when, 
after the nuptial rites were over, rice and curries were brought out 
tox the guests, the two Adyarthas, who sat down with the rest of the 
company, tried to eacapo unnoticed ; because if they ate rice at a 
washerman’s, they were sure to lose their caste, butthe host would nab 
let them go away without dinner, They st last told the truth, asked 
forgiveness, and were then allowed to leave the house. To such dig- 
appointments unfortunate intruders are sometimes subjected. 
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can always tell from a distance that there is a feast going 
on at euch « house, from the noise it is invariably attended 
with, 

Having described above the details connected with the 
funeral ceremony, I will now cudeavour to give an account of 
one or two of the most celebrated Shrdds that have taken 
place in Bengal since the battle of Plassey, premising that 
everything which shall be said on the subject is derived chiefly 
from hearsay, as no authentic historical records have come 
down to us. The first and most celebrated Shréd was that 
performed by Dewan Gangi Gobind Singh* on the occasion of 
his mother’s death. Jt was performed on so large a scale that 
he caused reservoirs to be made which were filled with ghee 
and oi] ; immense heaps of rice, flour and da/l were piled on 
the ground. Several lurge rooms were quite filled with sweet- 
meats of all sorts. Mountains of earthen pots and firewood 
were stacked on the mnidén, Hundreds of Brahinan cooks and 
confectioners were constantly at work to provide victuals for 
the enormous concourse of people. Silver and brass utensils 
of all kinds were arranged in pyramids. Hundreds of couches 
with bedding were pluced before the Sabhé (assembly). Ele- 
phants richly caparisoned with silver trappings formed presents 
to Bréhmans. Tens of thousands of silver coins bearing the 
stamp of Shah Allum were placed on massive silver plates. 
And to crown the whole, thousands of learned Pandits from all 
parts of the country congregated tugether to impurt a religions 
solemnity to the spectucle. All theye preparations lont a 
grandeur to the scene, which was in the highest. degree impos- 
ing. Countless myriuls of beggars from the most distant parts 
of the Province assembled together, aud thoy were not only fed 


* The ancestor and founder of the present Paikpiré Réj Family, 
The well-known .Vilé Bdbu, about whore welf-lonial elnowhers is 
mentioned, is 3rd or 4th in descent from the above-named Dewnn, and, 
the great grandfather of the prosent (1883) living members of the 
furaily. The charitable spirit is inherent in the family. 
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for weeks at the expense of the Dewan, but were dismissed 
with presents of money, clothes, and food, with the most enthu- 
siastic Aosaznas on their lips) For more than two months the 
distribution of alms and presents lasted; and what was the 
most praiseworthy feature in the affair was the Job-ike pati- 
ence of the Dewan, whose charity flowed like the rushing tide 
of the holy Ganges, on the }snks of which he presented offer- 
ings to the mancs of his ancestors. Some of the Adhyapaks, or 
Professors, obtained as much as one thousand rupees each in 
cash ; and gold and silver articles, or rather fragments of the 
game, to a considerable value. Besides these magnificent 
honorariums, the whole of their travelling and lodging expenses 
wore defrayed by the Dewan, who was reputed to be so rich 
that, like Croesus of old, he did not know how much he was 
worth. The expenses of the Shréd have been variously estimated 
at between ten and twelve Inkhs of rupees. The result of this 
truly extravagant expenditure was widespread fame, and the 
name of the donor is still cherished with grateful remem- 
brance. 

The next Skréd of importance was that of Mahérdjé 
Nabakrishna Bibidur, of Sobhi-bazir, Calcutta, His sou, 
Raja Rajkrishnn, performed the Shrdd, which, to this day, stands 
unrivalled in this city. Four sets of gold, and sixty-four sets 
of silver, utensils described before, amounting in value to near 
alakh of rupees, were given on the occasion. Such pari- 
phernalia go by the name of déesdyar, or “gift like the soa.” 
Boyides these presents in money to Brahmans, upwards of two 
lakhs of rupees were given to the poor. 

If these immense sums of money had been invested for the 
permanent support of a charitable institution, it would 
have done incalculable good to society. But then there was 
no regularly organized system of public charity, nor had the 
people any idea of it, Such immense sums were spent mostly 
for religious purposes, according to the prevailing notions of 
the age. Tanks, reservoirs, flights of steps ou the banks of 
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the rivers,* fine rows of trees, stone buildings, or choultries for 
travellers, at every three miles affording a grateful shelter 
throughout the country, were among the works of public 
atility constructed by the charitably disposed. 





* In the sacred city of Benares vast sums of money had been sunk 
in building Ghéte, with magnificent fligbta of steps, stretching from 
the bank to the very edge of the water at ebb-tide. afforling great 
convenience to the people both for religious and domestic purposes. 
but the atrong current of the stream in the month of August, 
September, aud October has played sad havoo with the masonry. 
Boaroely a single Ghit existe in » complote state of preservation. 





os 
SATI, OR THE IMMOLATION OF HINDOO 
WIDOWS. 


HFTY years ago, when the British Government was en- 
deavonring to consolidate its power in the East, and when 

the religious prejudices of the Natives were alike tolerated 
and respected, there arose a great man in Bengal, who was 
destined by Providence to work a mighty revolution in 
their social, inoral, and intellectual condition That great 
man was Ramawhan Roy, the pioncer of Hindoo enlighten- 
ment. Having carly enriched his mind with Europoan and 
Eastern erudition, he soon rose, by his energy, to a degree of 
eminence and usefuluess which afterwards marked his career 
aga distinguished reformer and a benevolent philanthropist. 
He was cinyhatically an vasis in this sterile land—a solitary 
exunple of u highly cultivated mind among many millions of 
men grovelling in ignorance, To his indefatigable exertions 
we are indebted for the abolition of the inhuman practice of 
Sati, the very name of which evokes a natural shrinking, 









wnd which appalliugly aud suddenly expunged a tender life 
from the earth, and severed the dearest ties of humanity. 
This rite was the severest reflection on the satanic character 
of a religion that ignores the first principle of divine law. 
Women are of an impressionable nature ; their enthusiasm is 
easily fauncd into a flame, and superstition and priesteraft took 
advantage of it. 

Not conteat with sending a sick man to the river-side to 
be suffocated and burnt to ashes, a narrow-minded hierarchy 
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lent its sanction to the destruction of a living crentnre, by 
burning the Hindoo widow with the dead body of her hus- 
band, the fire boing kindled perhaps by the hand of one 
whom she had nurtured and suckled in infimcy. It is awful 
to contemplate how the finest xensibilities of our nature are 
- Sometimes blunted by a fulse faith. 

My apology for dwelling on this painful subject, now that 
the primary cause of complaint bas long since boon removed 
by a wise Legislature, is no other than that I was once an 
eye-witness of a melancholy wcene of this nature, the dreadful 
atrocity of which it is impossible even at this distance of time 
to cull to mind without horror and dismay. As the tale 1 am 
going to relate is founded in real life, its truthfulness may be 
thoroughly relied upon, 

‘When I was a little boy reading in a Patedié at home, my 
attention was one morning roused by hearing from my mother 
that my aunt was “yoing as a Sati.” The word was then 
scarcely intelligible to me. I pondered and thought over and 
over again in my mind what could the word ‘Sati’ mean. 
Being unable to solve the problem, I asked my mother for an 
explanation ; she, with tcnrs in her eyes, told me that my 
aunt (living in the next house) was “ going to eat fire.” 
Instantly I felt a strong curiosity to seo the thing with my 
own eyes, still laboring under a misconception ax to what the 
reality could be. I had then no distinct notion that life would 
be at once annihilated. I never thought for a moment that 
I was going to lose my dear annt for ever. My mind was 
quite unsettled, and I felt an irresistible desire to look inte 
the thing more minutely. I ran down to my aunt's room, and 
what should I see there, but a group of sombre complexioned 
women with my aunt in the middle I have yet, after fifty 
years, a vivid recollection of what 1 then saw in the room, 
My aunt was dressed in a red silk sdri with all the ornaments 
on her person; her forehead daubed with a very thick coat of 
¢indur, or vermillion ; her fect painted red with dité ; she was 
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chewing a mouthful of betel ; and a bright lamp was burning 
before her. She was evidently wrapt in an ecstacy of devotion, 
earnest in all she did, quite calm and composed as if nothing 
important was to happen. In short, she was then at her 
mating, anxiously awaiting the hour when this mortal coil 
should be put off. My uncle was lying a corpse in the adjoin- 
ing room. It appeared tq.ne that all the women assembled 
were admiring the virtuo and fortitude of my aunt. Some 
were licking the betel out of her mouth, some touching her 
forehead in order to have a little of the sindur, or vermillion ; 
while not a fw, falling before her foct, expressed a fond hope 
that they might possess a small particle of her virtue. Amidst 
all these surroundings, what surprised me most was my aunt's 
stretching out one of her hunds, at the bidding of an old Briéh- 
man wonian, and holding a finger right over the wick of the 
burning lamp for a few sevonds until it was scorched, and 
forvibly withdrawn by the old Indy who bade her do so in 
order to test the firmness of her mind. ‘The perfect composure 
with which she underwent this fiery ordeal fully convinced all 
that she wasa real Sati, fit to abide with her hasband in Boy 
kunta, paradise, Nobody could notice any change in her counte- 
nance or roxolution after she had gone through this painful trial, 

Tt was about cleven o'clock when preparations wero made 
for the removal of the corpse of my uncle to the Ghét, It 
was a small mourning procession, nearly thirty persons, all of 
Tospoctable fiunilics, volunteered to carry the dead body alter- 
nately on their shoulders, The body was laid on a chdrpoy ; 
my aunt followed it, not {ua closed but inan open Palkii She 
was unveiled, and regardless of the consequences of a public 
exposure, sho was, in a manner, dead to the external world. 
The dolicate sense of shame sv characteristic of Hindoo females 
wus entirely suppressed in her bosom. In truth, she was 
evidently longing for the hour when her spirit and that 
ofher husband should meot together and dwell in heaven, 
She had o tulsi mdlé (string of basil beads) in her right 
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hand, which she was telling; and she seemed to enjoy 
the shouts of “Hari, Hari-bolo” with perfect sorenity of 
mind. How can we account for the strange phenomenon 
that a sentient being, in a state of full consciousness, was 
ready to surrender at the feet of “Hari” the last spark 
of life for ever, without a murmur, a sigh, or a tear? A 
deep, sincere religious faith, which serves as a shectanchor 
to the soul amidst the storms of life, can alone unriddle the 
enigma, and disarm denth ofits terrors. We renched Nimtallé 
Ghat about twelve ; and after staying there for nbout ten to 
fifteen minutes, sprinkling the holy water on the dead body, all 
proceeded slowly to Kultalla Ghat, about three miles north 
of Nimtalla. On arriving at tho destination, which was the 
dreary abode of Hindoo undertakers, solitary and loncsome, 
the Police Darogah, who was also a Hindoo, came to the spot 
and closely examined my aunt in various ways attempting, if 
possible, to induce her to change her mind ; but she, like Joan 
of Arc, was resolute and determined ; she gave an unequivocal 
reply to the effect that “such was her predestination, and 
that Hari had summoned her and her husband into the 
Boykanta.” The Darogah, amazed at the firmness of her 
mind, staid at the Ghat to watch the proceedings, while 
preparations were being unde for a funeral pile, which con- 
sisted of dry firewood, faggots, pitch, with a lot of sandalwood, 
gheo, &c., in it to impart a fragrant edonr to the air, Hilf a 
dozen bamboo or sticks were also procured, the use of which: 
wo afterwards saw and understood. We little boys were 
ordered to stand aloof. The Maruyepora Bréhman (priest 
who officiutes on such occasions) came and read a few 
mantras, or incantations, The dead body wrapped in now 
clothes being placed on the pyre, my aunt was desired 
to walk seven times round it, which she did while strewing 
flowers, cowries (shells), and parched rice on the ground. It 
struck me at the time that, at every successive circumambula- 
tion, her strength and presence of mind failed ; whereupon tho 
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Darogah stepped forward once more and endeavoured even at 
the last moment to deter her from her fatal determination, 
But she, at the very threshold of ghastly death, in the last 
hour of expiring life, the fatal torch of Yama (Pluto) before 
her, calmly ascended the funeral pile, and lying down by the 
side of her husband, with one hand under his head and another 
on his breast, was heard-io call, in a half suppressed voice, 
“Hari, Hori,’—a sign of her firm belief in the reality of 
eternal beatitude. When she had thus laid herself on the 
funeral pyre, she was instantly covered, or rather choked with 
dry wood, while some stout men with the bamboos held and 
pressed down the pyre, which was by this time burning fiercely 
on all sides. A great shout of exultation then arose from the 
surrounding spectators, till both the dead and living bodies 
were converted into a handful of dust and ashes) When the 
tragic scene was brought to a close, and the excitement of the 
moment subsided, men and women wept and sobbed, while, 
cries and groans of sympathy filled the air. 

If all religions be not regarded as “splendid failures,” that 
outlook into the future, which sustains us amid the manifold 
griefa and ayonics of a troublous life, holds out the sure 
hope of a blessed existence hereafter. My aunt, Bhagabati 
Disi, though a victim of superstition, had nevertheless a 
firm, unalterable fuith in tho merciful dispensations of Hari, 
which prompted her to renounce her life for the salvation of 
her own and her husband’s son], giving no heed whatever to 
the importunities of her friends or the admonitions of the 
world, The sincerity of her religious conviction far outweighed 
every other worldly consideration ; and no fenr or temptation 
could deter her from her resolute purpose, despite its singu- 
larly shocking character. It was the depth of a similar religions 
conviction and earnestness of purpose that led Joan of Are to 
suffer martyrdom on a funeral pile. When asked by the 
executioner if she believed in the reality of her mission, 
“Yes,” she firmly replicd, while the flames were ascending 
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around her, ‘My voices were of God. ll that I have done 
was by the command of God. No, my voices did not deceive 
me. My revelations were of God.” “Nothing more was 
heard from her but invocations to God, interrupted by her 
long drawn agony. So dense were the clouds of smoke, that 
at one time she could not be scen. A sudden gust of wind 
turned the current of the whirlwind, and Jeanne was scen for 
a few moments. She gave one terrific cry, pronounced the 
name of Jesus, bowed her head, and the spirit returned to 
God who gave it. Thus perished Jeanne, tho maid of Orleans ;” 
and thus perished Bhagubati Dasi, my aunt, 

About the year 1813, Rammohan Roy published a pam- 
phict, iu which he very clearly exposed the barbarous character 
of the rite of burning widows alive. He was unfortunately 
backed only by few friends. The orthodox party was then very 
atrong, and included the most influential and wealthy portion 
of the Hindoo community. Mahdrija Tejchundra Bihidur 
‘of Burdwan, Rijas Gopimohan and Ridhikinto Bahédurs, 
Promothonith Dey, Baishnabchandra Mallik, Rimmohan 
Mallik and, in fact, the entire aristucracy of Calcutta, were 
enlisted on the side of opposition, The “Sumachir Chandrika,” 
the recognized organ of the Dharmo Shabha, edited by Bha- 
bani Charun Banerji, vilified Rammohan Roy as an outcust 
and infidel, und persecuted those who were bold enough to 
avow their sentiments in favour of the abolition of this 
inhuman practice. Réimmohkan Roy, almost single-handed, 
encountered this formidable opposition ; he fought for a just 
and righteous but not a popular cuuse, regardless alike of the 
consequences of social persecution and the threats and scoffs 
of his orthodox countrymen. Patiently, but steadily and 
consistently, be worked his way, until at Iast, his appeal find- 
ing a responsive ccho in a Christian heart, that noble-minded 
Governor-General—Lord William Bentinck—put a stop to the 
practice. That eminent statesman had many a conference 
with R&mmohan Roy on the propricty or otherwise of abolish- 
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ing this shocking practice. The_anti-abolitionists presented a 
memorial to Government, urging that it would be an unjusti- 
fiable interference with the religious usages of the country. 
That wise Governor-General, who was very anxious to preserve 
in full integrity the solemn pledge of Government as tos 
neutral policy in matters of religion, consulted the distin- 
guished Orientalist, Mx, H. H. Wilson, on the subject ; aud 
finally came to the resolution of abolishing this inhuman 
institution throughout the British dominion in the East. But 
before giving effect to the resolution, he recorded in a Minute 
that the authoritative abolition of the practice would be an 
outrageous violation of the engagement of the Supreme 
Government. Accordingly his Lordship observed : “I must 
acknowledge that a similur opinion, as to the probable excita 
tion of a deep distrust of our future intentions, was mentioned 
to me in conyersution by that enlightened Native, Rimmohan 
Roy, a warm advocute for the abolition of Sati, and of all 
other superstitions aud corruptions engrafted on the Hindoo 
religion, which he considers originally to have been a pure 
deism, It was his opinion that the practice might be sup- 
pressed quietly and unobservedly by increasing the difficulties, 
and by the indirect ugeney of the Police. He apprehended 
that any public enactment would give rise to gencral appre- 
hension ; that the reasoning would be, while the English were 
contending for power, deemed it politic to allow universal 
toleration and to respect our religion ; but having obtained 
the supremacy, their first act is a violation of their professions ; 
and the next will probably be, like Mahomedan conquerors, 
to force upon us their own religion.” 

The argumont urged by Government was as reasonable as 
its conduct was compatible with its known policy. But it 
must be mentioned to the credit of an enlightened Govern- 
ment, that its gonerous exertions have effectually healed one 
of the most shocking wounds inflicted by inhuman superstition 
upon our unhappy country. 


XI. 
MARRIED LIFE IN BE: 


LE subject of our marriage cerem«nics having béon doalt with 

at great length, it only remains to be seen how fur a married 

life in Bengal is conducive to happiness. The system of carly 
marriage that prevails here has been justly condemned by ell 
civilized nations, and it is really a marvel that parties so cap- 
riciously affianced iu curly age can live happily together after- 
wards to the end of their lives, The young bride, between ten 
and eleven years of aye, generally shaple, urtless, and uulet- 
tered, even in the cage of a respoctuble fumily, is brought up 
almost from her cradle to look upon her future lord with feel- 
ings of extreme submissiveness, She is a porfect stranger to 
freedom of action, if not actually to freedom of thought. 
When her reasoning faculties aro somewhat developed, und she 
grows tired of a monotonous, slavish existence, sho naturally 
struggles to be free; but fate has otherwise ordained it, The 
apartment in which he lives, the atmosphero she breathes, 
the mode of life sho is enjoimed to follow, the socicty she 
moves in, and the surroundings by which she is fenced,—all 
attest the very abuormal restraints to which she is at all hours 
of her life subjected after her marriage. But she cannot abso- 
Jately suppress human nature.. With the development of her 
passions and desires, the fotters of sorvitude gradually relax, 
she pants for a little freedom, because absolute frocdom is 
denied her by the peculiar conventional rules by which she ia 
governed, and as a necessary consequence of this, she is per- 
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mitted to move about half unveiled within the precincts of 
her secluded domicile. And when she becomes the mother of 
two or throe children through the blessing of the goddess 
Shasti, the conventional restraints by degrees give way, until 
through hor age she becomes the ginnt, or mistress, of the 
house, a position which gives a great extension to her privileges. 
She then, in her turn, assumes the duties and discipline of the 
houschold, and seeks to correct any little impropriety she sees 
in its inmates. 

‘An Englishman who is but superficially acquainted with the 
inner life of Hindoo society, is apt to conclude from what is 
stated above that a native woman, hampered by so many res. 
traints, can seldom become happy in the proper senso of the 
word ; but however paradoxical this may appear, the reverse 
is true. She fecls quite happy and contented when Providence 
gives her what she values over every other worldly consider- 
ation,—naniely, a good husband, and dutiful sons and daughters. 
Brought up in a state of perfect isolation and practically 
confined to restricted thought and action, her happincss is 
necessarily identified with that of a few beings who are near 
and dear to her. Although married when she is scarcely capa- 
blo of thinking and judging for herself, yet, through the kind 
dispensation of an overruling Providence, she is destined in 
most cases to enjoy the blessiugs of a married life. The rites 
and ccremonics by which she is carly united in the bonds of 
wedlock exert little or no influence on her in her maturer 
years. Her love and affection overcomes every difficulty, and 
removes every obstacle in her way. She becomes happy in 
spite of tho domestic and social restrictions imposed on her 
by what Shakespeare calls the “Monster Custom.” The 
gravity of the marriage compact is due to the religious incan- 
tations used on the occasion. Though their precise meaning ig 
acarcely understood by either the boy-husband or the girl-wife, 
the influence of conventionalism is so powerful that a few words 
pronounced by the officiating priest serve as absolutely binding 
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on both to the end of their lives. Nor can it be otherwise. 
Ae they advance in years, their mutual love and affection 
cements the bond of union that was so casually and capri- 
ciouely formed. And even where the individual tompera, dispo- 
sitions, habits, and ideas are irreconcilable, as is sometimes the 
case, open rupture between the parties is vory rare, if not alto- 
gother impossible. In respectable families in which a husband 
is educated and a wife not educated, aud moreover ill-tempered, 
a sense of honor and propriety, which is shocked at the slightest 
whisper of acandal, restrains the former from having recourse 
to a separation from the latter, even if he were so disposed, 
Thus we seo the very difference in their characters and dis- 
positions gradually overcome. The law of divorce was not 
known in the country before the English came inty it. The 
fear of scandal, even where there is sutticient justification for 
it, suppresses everything at its incipient stae. 

So great is the valuc set on female chastity by the Hindoos, 
that a good wife is regarded as the very emblem of Lakshmi, 
the goddess of wealth and prosperity. Hence the idea of a 
separation from her is associated with ominous consequences. 
When she dics after having lived with her husband for a cer- 
tuin number of years, the bereavement is considered su serious 
acalamity that he calls himself “a homeless man,” meaning 
thereby that the being that presided over the household and 
kept everything that was most lovely and loving there had 
departed. Two of the greatest Bengali milliouaires of the 
present century—Babus Réindulél Dey and Matilil Seal— 
used emphutically to say that they were muinly indebted for 
their colossal fortunes to their wives, who, though uneducated, 
were nevertheless consulted by thei in all their important 
domestic affairs In the case of both these millionuires, the 
establishment of alms-honses in the suburbs of Calcutta was 
the result of the suggestions of their respective wives. From 
this it is easy to understand what great importance is attached 
to the advice of good wives in all secular matters of any 
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moment. The Hindoos certainly are different from the people 
of the West in their matrimonial rites, but they resemble them 
to agreat extent in the genuine love and affection between the 
husband and wife so long as they exist. 

Thore was, indeed, a time when the alumni of our colleges 
did not regard their wives as they should, by reason of the 
ignorance of the latter, for which they were keenly satirised in 
popular ballads by 8 well-known Bengali poet; but such erot- 
chets have long since been given up to pave the way for the 
growth of kindlier feclingy and warmer attachment. In the first 
transitional state of a people long steeped in ignorance, a revolu- 
tionary spirit, verging ulmost on ultra-radicalism, often mani- 
fests itself, denouncing the existing order of things, and striv- 
ing to substitute for it what is thought a healthier system, 
better fitted to promote the well-being of society. About 
forty yenrs since, a controversy on tho subject arose be- 
tween the Rev. W. Adam, Editor of the Zndia Gazette, and 
Mr. H. L. V. Derozio, Editor of the Zast Jndian—the ono 
strongly deprecating what was called rash innovation, the other 
a8 warvuly defending it on the part of the alumni of our col- 
leges; but all thoughtfnl men agreed with the former, because 
a spirit of rash innovation conecived in haste and curried ony 
with impetuosity can never achieve what slow and steady 
progress can in the social and moral regeneration of a people. 
And the voice of posterity has abundantly demonstrated the 
wisdom of Mr. Adam's dictum. Sobered down by reflection 
and experience, the rising generation of educated natives more 
fully understand aud appreciate the grave responsibilities of 
married life. 

Amongst the great mass of the people who are destitute of 
the superior advantages of knowledge, and are consequently 
incapable of appreciating the solemn responsibilities of a 
married life, it is gratifying to observe that, notwithstanding 
their rough and rude manners, they are not, iu the generality 
of oases, strangers to conjugal folicity. Though, as the lament- 
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od Mr. Aberigh-Mackay justly says, “famine is the horizon 
of the Indian villager, and insufficient food is the foreground, 
he is ever thinking of making those who are naturally depend- 
ent on him comfortable and happy. Amid an cnseful and 
luscious splendour, aud a fertile soil and a glorious climate, he 
labours and starves ;” but he is never without a thought about. 
those whom he has left behind. If it were not for them, he 
would not havo toiled so hard and exposed hix jaded life to all 
the bitter and biting inclemencies of the weather. His love 
for his wife and children is spontancous; it swells up from his 
heart without any effort. It is only in the quict “bosom 
soones” of life that proofs of genuine love are to be met with. 
There is an ineffable charm in such scones aronnd the domestic 
hearth of a poor villager, “That the blush of morning is 
fair, that the quietude of grief is sacred, that the heroism of 
conscience is noble, who can undertake to prove to one who 
does not see it?” So genuine rustic love, like wisdom und 
holiness, is an immeasurable thing, appreciable only by pure 
affection and a thorough insight into the reulities of rustic life. 
Such threads of love, says an eminent writer, are strong 
enough to weave the warp and woof of life. 

Before tho diffusion of Western knowledge throughout the 
Jand, the love of wife was held in subordination to the love of 
parents, but of late years a chunge has come over the spirit of 
the times, which has grently modified the formor rule, The 
present stato of native society im Bengal affords abundant 
proofs that the educated young men, much after the fashion of 
the enlightencd Europeans, with whom they come in daily 
contact, aud whose mode of life they approve so much, find 
it in many instances opposed to the enjoyment of conjugal 
felicity to follow the directions and act up to the wishes of 
their parents in all their domestic concerns. As the result of 
this feeling, the wife of the young man is tacitly allowed to 
follow line of conduct of her own, derogatory to, and sub 
versive of, parental rule, which is a frequent source of domestic 
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unhappiness, In good old times, such a line of conduct was 
not only severely condemned, but practically discountenanced. 
In fact, the mischief was nipped in the bud. Thus it is evi- 
dent that English education has not only wrought a change 
in the moral and intellectual character of the rising gener- 
ation, but has likewise profoundly affected its social conditions. 
Nor is this a matter of wonder. The enlightened principles 
and views which the progress of education engenders naturally 
make its recipients desirous to break through the trammels of 
servitude and assume that independence which is the natural 
birthright of humanity. Even the mind of a native woman, 
endungconed as it is in ignorance, pants to breathe a free atmos- 
phere amid the thousand conventional restraints by which it 
ig surrounded. Hence the influence of a wife whose husband 
is well-to-do in the world not unfrequently prevails over that 
of a mother in the zennna, which is one of the marked pecu- 
liarities of the present native society. 

An Englishman, who has no access to the recesses of a 
Hindoo zenana, and is often apt to regard the female inmates 
of itas beings quite incapable of mental culture or the finer 
susceptibilities of “divine humunity,” will, however, hardly 
be struck with wondor when he comes to learn that yreat 
multitudes of them “laugh and ery and hope and fear just as 
the English do.” Their love of children, ornamonts or money, 
iso peculiarity which is more or less shared by other civilized 
nations in Europe. It is in the zenaua that Hindoo human 
nature is scen at its best, and its characteristics made most 
visible, It is true that the females have no cosmopolitan views 
or a sense of putriotism, aud hence ,their love of barbaric pearl 
and gold, which bears a resemblance, however remote, to the 
taste of the well-todo English ladies, who amnually spend 
very large sums of money on jewellery and millinery, The 
Giffrence between the Hindoo and English ladies, supposing 
both were placed in noarly the samo circumstances, is, that the 
former invest large sums in jewellery, partly for show, but 
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chiefly for safe investment, that it may be readily utilized 
in times of need, and ultimately prove a sheotanchor against 
the bitterest blasts of adversity ; the latter do the same chiefly 
for display and fashion more or less, heedless of the reverses 
of fortune. A fashionable English lady is, in reality, not a 
Yender, but a slave of that fashion to which she consecrates her 
existence. When the ruling modiste offers hersomething now, 
she must have it at any cost. A Bengali lady exercises fur 
greater discretion in this respect. But there iy a striking 
similarity in the conduct of both when love, tendemesa, devo- 
tion, and domestic economy are concerned. 

Properly speaking, 2 Hindoo married Jady isa stranger to 
all the elegancies of a fashionalile life, to all the pleasures of 
sovicty, to all the refined amusements of a civilized people ; 
but she is none the less fitted, like her English sister, to cheer- 
fully participate with her husbind in all the sad reverses of 
fortune. Though destitute of the blessing of mental accom- 
plishments, yet her example, her patience, her power of endur- 
ance, and abovo all her fidelity and devotion, when misfortune 
befalls her husband, call forth the dormant energies of her 
nature and impart a healthy stimulus to his exertions, which 
oftentimes enables him to rise ubove misfortune aud to retrieve 
his position in the world. 


XXqTIL 


THE STORY OF THE SABITRI BRATA, OR THE WONDER. 
FUL TRIUMPH OF CONJUGAL LOVE. 


N the halcyon days of the Hindoo rdj, when religion was 
regarded as the mortar of society, and righteousness the 
vement of domestic happiness, when Judhisthira the Just incul- 
cated, by preeept and example, the inflexible rules of moral 
rectitude, there reigned in the country of Madra a very pious, 
truthful, wise and benevolent king, named Aswapati. Fora 
Jony time he had no child, which made him extremely unhappy. 
Sceing that the evening of his life was drawing nearer every 
day, and there was no sign of the approach of the wished-for 
consummation, he undertook to perform a grand religious 
ecremony with the object of obtaining a son and heir, and 
duily made ten thousand offerings to please the goddess Sabitri, 
from whom the boon was expected. 

Thus passed away several Jong aud painful years, at the end 
of which it came to pays that the goddess Sabitri ove day 
suddenly appeared before him in the shape of a beantiful 
woman, and told him that she was ready to grant him any 
boon he might ask for, beeauso she was well pleased with him 
for his austere nsccticism, for the purity and sincerity of his 
heart, for the striet observance of his vow, and for his firm, 
unshaken faith in her. As was to be expected, he prayed for 
@ goodly number of gong, affirming that without offspring the 
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life of man upon earth is but @ wilderness, and the tran- 
sitory sunshine of bliss is changed into the settled gloom of 
chaos, 

Tho goddess said that, knowing this to be his cherished 
desire, she had gone to the Creator (Brahma) to consult him 
as to the best means for its reaization, and through his mercy 
he would soon be blessed with a female child, in every woy 
worthy of such e pious and virtuous father. Her beauty 
would shed a lustre around her name, and the fame of her 
rare gifts of nature would spread far and wide. She would 
be the cynosure of all princely eyes, and her charms would 
radiate in all directions So saying, the goddess disappeared, 
aud the king returned to bis own capital. 

In a short time, the eldest queen became pregnant, and, in 
due course of time, gave birth to a daughter of matchless 
beauty. The king and his Brahman friends called her Sabitri, 
after the name of the goddess who granted the boon. Duy 
by day, the princess grew fairer and fairer, and soon passed 
from smiling childhood into blooming youth. Every one that 
saw her chiseled features and prepossessing appearance 
believed that some angelic beauty—the embodiment of lovoli- 
ness itvelf—had descended upon earth in the shape of this 
Jovely damsel. Indeed, she was so surpassingly beautiful that 
no prince, however great or eminent he might be, dared sock 
her hand in marriage lest his suit should be spurned. 

The king, Aswapati, thought of marrying his ouly daughter, 
then in his fuluess and freshness of youth, to some one 
worthy of the honor. For some time no royul suitors voutured 
to solicit her hand for the reasons stated above. At length, 
Sabitri sought and obtained her father’s permission to scoure 
for herself a suitable match. In complying with her request, 
the father morcover allowed her to take with her in her travels 
somo of the wisest ministers of the Statc, whose expericnco 
and counsel should bo available to her in so momentous an 
affair. Hiding in 9 golden chariot, and accompanied by a 
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number of groy-headed ministers, she left the capital with the 
benedictions of the hereditary priests, and journeyed far and 
wide through many unknown countries, visiting on her way 
some of the most delightful hormitages of the venerable old 
Rishis who are absorbed in meditation. 

Sometime after, while the king was attending to the duties 
of the State, and conversing with that renowned Sage Narada, 
Sabitri with the ministers returned home from her peregrina- 
tions, The priucess, secing her father talking with the great 
Rishi Narada, bowed her head down in token of due homage 
to the venerable Rishi and her respected father. The bustle 
consequent on the first interview after a long absence being 
over, Narada asked the king; “O monarch, where did your 
daughter go? Whence is she now coming? It is high time 
that you should give her marriage to some noble prince 
worthy of her hand.” The king replied, “O revered Rishi, 
IT sent her abroad with some of my wisest ministers in quest 
of aome noble prince, who, to a beautiful person should add 
all the rarest gifts of wisdom, courage, piety and virtue: now 
hear from her own mouth how fur she has suecceded in her 
eacred mission.” So saying, the king desired Subitri to tell 
them whom she had chosen for her husband. Sabitri, in 
obedience to her esteomed father’s behest, thus spoke in a tone 
becoming her age and sex: “ Father, a pious king, named 
Dyunmutsen, once ruled the kingdom of Sala. A fow days 
after his acecssiou he lost both his eyes and became totally 
blind. At that time, his only child was in his infancy, quite 
incapable of conducting the affairs of the kingdom. His trea- 
cherous enemies, taking advantagé of his blindness and the 
infancy of his child, invaded his kingdom and wrested it from 
his hand. Tho dethroned king and his beloved queen with 
their infant child betook themselves to a quiet life of contem- 
plation in an adjacent wood, renouncing all the pleasures of o 
wicked, ungrateful world. For some years they passed their 
days in the sequestered wood amidst the abodes of many revered 
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seges, who took a special delight in imbuing the nascent 
mind of the boy with the germs of moral and religious instruc- 
tion, promising a full development in maturer years. He was 
in every way my equal, and him have I chosen as my worthy 
husband. His name is Satyavéna.” 

Hearing this, the hoary headed Rishi, Nérada, thus ad- 
dressed the monarch: “0 monarch, I am grieved to say 
that your daughter has been unfortunate in her choice, in 
having thoughtlessly selected the virtuous Satyavéne as her 
husband.” The king feclingly enquired: “O great Rishi, aro 
the noble qualities of valour, prudence, forgiveness, piety, 
devotion, generosity, filist love and affection to bo found in 
Satyavaua?” Nérada answered, “Satyavana is Suryn’s (the 
sun’s) equal in matchless glory; he is wise ay Virihashpati 
himself, brave and warlike as Indra, mild and forgiving as 
Earth.” The king asked: “Is the prince sincere worship- 
per of God, walking in the path of righteousness? Is he 
beautiful, amiable, and high-minded?” Nérada replied, “0 
king, like Ratideva, the son of Sunkriti, the beautiful Satya- 
vana, is generous; like Sibi, the son of Usinara, hv is a lover 
of God and Truth ; he is as high-minded as Yayati; all the 
pious old Rishis and other good men believe that Sutyavéna 
is brave, mild, meek, truthful, fuithful to his friends, magna- 
nimous, pions, and sinccre in devotion and earnestness.” The 
king aguin asked: “O veneruble sage, you have named all 
the good qualities that can ennoble humunity; be kind 
enough to inform me in whut he is wanting.” “He hag one 
great disqualification,” said Narada, “which ix enough to out- 
weigh all his virtues: his life upon earth is very short ; he is 
fated to live exactly one year from this day.” 

Hearing the fearful prophecy of Nérada, the king tried 
his best to dissuade his daughter from the fatal alliance, but 
all his offorts proved unavailing, Sabitri, firm and constant 
in her plighted faith, foarlessly replied, that, despite the omi- 
nous prediction, suggestive of premature widowhood, she could 
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not retract her pledge and surrender her heart to any other 
being upon earth. 

Né&rada then exclaimed ; “O king, I see your daughter is 
true to her promise, firm in her faith, and constant in her love 
and attachment to Satyay4na. No one will be able to lead 
her astray from the path of righteousness. Let the unrivalled 
pair, therefore, be united in the sacred bond of wedlock.” The 
king replied, “O great Rishi, unalterable are your words; 
what you have now said is just and right. As you are my 
Guru (spiritual guide), I will do what yon have ordered me 
todo.” “Heaven’s choicest blessings be upon you all,” said 
Narada, and departed. 

The king now directed his attention to the solemnization 
of the nuptials of his beloved daughter with becoming pomp 
and eclat. 

The fair daughter of Aswapnti was thus marricd in due 
form to Satyavana, the son of the blind old king, Dyumutsen, 
For a while the happy pair continued to enjoy all the bless 
ings of conjugal life in their blissful and retired cottage, 
remote from the busy throng of men, and quite congenial to 
religious meditation, though Sabitri knew full well, as predes- 
tined by Bidhdid, that this short and transient happiness 
would be svn followed hy long and painful suffering, which 
wonld very nigh destroy them both. 

Thus week after week and month after month rolled 
away, till at length the prophetic day on which the terrible 
doom was to be pronounced upon Satyavéna drew nearer 
and nearer; and when Sabitri saw that there remained only 
fonr days to complete tho terrible year, perhaps the Inst year 
of Satyavann’s life, at the end of which the fatal torch of 
Fama would appear before her beloved husband, her heart 
recoiled at the idea To avert the dreadful doom she under- 
took the performance of an austere vow, which strictly 
enjoined three days of continuous fasting and prayer, pouring 
forth at the feet of the Almighty all the fervours of a devo- 
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tional heart. Her father-in-law, Dyumutsen, though over 
whelmed by the surging wave of grief, endeavoured to dissuade 
her from undertaking so trying a vow ; but his admonition was 
quite ineffectual. She persistently adhered to her resolution, 
and calmly resigned herself to the dispensations of a wise 
and morciful Providence. 

Mental conflict, internal perturbation, and continuous fast- 
ing made her weak and emaciated, and the prophetic words 
of Narada incessantly haunted her mind like some fatal vision. 
It is quite impossible to describe the violent struggles that 
passed within her when that terrible day at last arrived, when 
the inevitable decree of fate, by which her dear husband should 
for ever cease to live, would be fulfilled, After bathing in the 
sacred stream she made burnt offerings to the gods, and pros- 
trated herself on the ground, asa mark of profound homage, 
at the honoured fect of the old Rishis, and those of her revered 
father-in-law and mother-in-law, who in return heartily pro- 
nounced their sincere henedictions upon her. When the hour 
for dinner came, she was desired to partake of some refrosh- 
ment, especially after three days’ continuous fasting; but 
animated by a fervent spirit of devotion she declincd to take 
any food before sunsct. 

Presently she saw her husband going to the forest with his 
axe and 9 bag, to procure fruits and dry wood, Sabitri begged 
to accompany him; but from the prescience of imminent 
danger as well as from the warmth of affection he would foin 
keep her at home, being assured that her tender feet were 
not fitted to wander in the “brambly wilderness” in her 
presont enfeebled stute of body; but regardless of all ndmoni- 
tion she thus exclaimed: “O my beloved Lord, I am not at 
all weary with fasting ; your very presence ix my strongest 
support. I can never be happy without you, so do not turn a 
deaf ear to the earnest entreaty of an alrcady disconsolate 
wife, whose fate is bound up with yours in a gordian knot 
which no earthly force cau break or cut.” Satyavana was et 
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Inst constrained to yield to her solicitations, and bade her ask 
his father and mother’s permission before her departure, It 
wos with the groatest reluctance that their permission was 
given. Obtaining their benedictions, and being armed with the 
panoply of divine grace, the unhappy pair quitted their eweet 
home for the dreary forest. On the way, Satyavina, half con- 
scious of what would soon befall him, addressed his loving wife 
in the following affectionate words: “QO dear Sabitri, behold 
how nature smiles in all her beauty ; how the fields are adorned 
with fragrant flowers, shady groves, and a wide expanse of 
living verdure ; how slowly and smoothly rans the murmuring 
brook with soothing melody; how the warblors of the forest 
pour forth their wild but sweet notes without fear of moles 
tation; how merrily the peacock is dancing; how cheerfully 
the stag is frisking about ; and above all, how the stillncas of 
the scene invites the mind to contemplation.” 

While Sabitri was attentively listening to her husband’s 
descriptive iMustration of nature, her heart swelled in her 
bosom, but her eyes were not sullicd with even one toar-drop. 
She continued to follow her husband as a faithful, obedient 
wife, 

At length they entered the forest, and Satyavina, after 
filling his bag with various kinds of fruits, began to cut with 
his axe the withered branches of the trees The effort soon 
overpowered him, and he felt some uneasy sensation about his 
head. He stowly walked down to his dear wife, and observed : 
*O much beloved Sabitri, I have suddenly got an acute 
headache, which is becoming more and more painful; it 
makes mo quite insensible, and almost kills me. I cannot 
stand here any longer ; but I trust, by the aid of balmy sleep, 
soon to regain my health and strength.” 

On hearing her husband’s heart-rending words, she sat down 
upon the ground and placed Satyavina’s head upon her lap, 
But, as fate had ordained, he som beenme perfectly insensible. 
When Sobitri saw this, her wonted presence of mind did not 
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fail her ; trusting, however, in the boundiess mercy of an over- 
ruling Providence, she calmly and composedly waited for the 
ill-fated hour, when the shadow of death would hide for ever 
her beloved Satyavéna—a doom she was herself prepared to 
share. Suddenly she thought she shaw a grim figure, clothed 
in red and resplendent with Instre like the sun, slowly 
approaching her, with a chain in his hand. This waa not a 
figment of her imagination. The veritable Y’ama (Pluto) stood 
beside Satyavana, and looked steadfastly upon him. 

No sooner did Sabitri see him than taking her husband’s 
head from her lap, and placing it upon the ground, with trem- 
bling heart he thus addressed him: “Godlike person, your 
heavenly form and majestic appearance declare unmistakably 
thut you are a god among gods. Vouchsafe to reveal yourself 
and tell me your will.” 

Yama replicd: “O Sabitri, you are chaste and constant 
in your devotion and meditation ; I, therefore, feel no delicacy 
in satisfying your eager inquiry. I am Yama (Pluto), I am 
come here for the purpose of carrying away your dead husband 
as his days upon earth are numbered.” To this Sabitri suid, 
“O king, I have heard that it is your messengers that carry 
away the dead bodies from the carth ; why are you then como 
yourself?” 

Yama replied, “0 amiable Sabitri, your excclient husband, 
while living, possessed many good qualities, und was justly 
remarkable for his righteousness. It would have been impro- 
per, therefore, to send my imps to carry him away. With this 
view I am come myself.” So saying Yama foreibly drew out 
the finger-shaped soul from Satyavana’s body. Being deprived 
of the vital spirit, the body became motionless, pale and pal- 
lid; and Yama went towards the South. The chaste Sabitri, 
in order to obtain the fruit of her vow, followed him with sad 
looks and a heavy heart. Sceing this, Yama remonstrated 
with her, and ordered her to return home and perform the 
funeral obsequies of her husband. Sabitri said, she would go 
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wherever her husband was carried, and that by her unccasing 
prayer to tho Almighty, by her firm faith in her spiritual guide, 
by the solemn fulfilment of her sacred vow, and by his 
(Yama’s) grace, her course would be free and unrestrained. 
“Oking of the infernal regions,” said she, “kindly deign to 
lend a listening car to a suppliant’s prayer. He that has not 
obtained a complete mastery over his senses should not come 
to the forest to lead there either a domestic life, or a student’s 
Jife, or the life of a devotee. Those who have effectually con- 
trolled their passions are fit to fulfil the necessary conditions 
of the four different modes of life, Of these four modes, the 
domestic life is decidedly the best, being most favourable to 
the acquisition of knowledge and wisdom, and to the cultiva- 
tion of picty and virtue. Persous like myself do not desire to 
lead any other than a domestic life.” 

“ Now retum home, O fair Sabitri; I am much pleased with 
your wise observations ; I ain willing to grant you any boon 
savo the life of your husband,” exclaimed Yama. Sabitri 
replied, “O king, be graciously ploased to restore eye-sight to 
my blind father-in-law ; and make him powerful as the Sun or 
the Fire, that he may be enablod to regain his kingdom and 
rule it with vigour.” Yama granted the boon, and directed her 
to return home after the fatiguing journey. Sabitri answering 
said, “0 virtuous king, I feel no trouble or fatigue while I 
am with my husband, for a husband is the strongth 
and stay of his wife, and the wifo is the sharer of her husband’s 
weal or woe : 

The wife, where danger or dishonor Inrks, 

Safest and seemliest by her husband stays, 

Who guards her, or with her the worst endures. 
Wherever, therefore, you carry my husband, my footsteps will 
dog you thither. Our very first intercourse with the good 
and the righteous leads to the growth of confidence and kindly 
focling, which ix always productive of the most beneficial 
results.” Whereupon Yana replied, “0 thoughtful lady, your 
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words are agreeable to my heart ; they are fraught with good 
sense, I shall willingly grant you any other boon save the 
life of your husband.” ‘ Allow me, then, O virtuous king, to 
ask for a hundred begotten sons to my father, who has no son,” 
said Sabitri. 

“J grant the boon,” said Yama ; “now that all your wishes 
have becn consummated, do not continue to follow me any 
longer. You are far away from your father-in-law’s cottage ; 
return home at once.” 

Sabitri replied, “ O virtuous king, we arc apt to repose more 
confidence in the righteous than in ourselves ; their kindness 
amply requites our love and regard.” Yama said, “I am very 
much satisfied with your edifying speech, and am disposed 
to grant you another boon.” Suabitri, feeling grateful for the 
several boons granted unto her, presumed this time to ask for 
the resurrection of her husband ax well as for the birth from 
them of a hundred powerful, wise and virtnous sons, to be the 
glory of the country and the ornament of society. 

“ Be it so,” suid Yama cheerfully, and disappeared. 

It is obvions that the fertile imagination of the hereditary 
priests of Hindvosthan, who, from their traditional mental 
abstraction, delighted more in the concoction of legendary 
lore than of the sulid, sober realities of life, invented the story 
of this Brats, or vow, mainly for the consulation of ignorant 
females, to soften the hardships of widowhvod, than which a 
more unmitigated evil is not to be found in the domestic 
economy of the Hindoos. The unhallowed institution of the 
immolation of widows alive was primarily tracenble to the 
dread of this terrible calamity, which preycd, as it were, on 
the vitals of humanity. Hence the performance of this Brata 
is the culminating point of meritorious work in popular esti- 
mation, promising to the performer the perpetual enjoyment 
of connubial happiness, which is more valued by a Hindoo 
woman than all the riches of Golconda. 

It is annually celebrated in the Bengalee month of Joysta, 
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both by widows and by women whose husbands are alive ; by 
the formor, in the hope of averting the evil in another life, by 
the latter, in the expectation of continuing to enjoy conjugal 
bliss both in this world and the next. On the celebration of 
this Brata on the fourteenth night of the decrease of the 
moon, the husband, being dressed in clean new clothes, is made 
to sit on a carpet, the wife, previously washing and drying his 
feet, puts round his neck a garland of flowers, and worshipa 
him with sandal and flowers, wrestling hard in prayer for his 
prolonged life. This being done, she provides for him a good 
dinner, consisting of different kinds of fruits, sweetmeats, sweet 
and sour milk and gheec-fried lwchis, &c. It should be men- 
tioned here that 2 widow offers the same homage to the god, 
Narayan, in the place of 2 husband. The usual incantation ia 
road by the priest, and she repents it inaudibly, the substance 
being in harmony with her cherished desire. He gets his 
usual fee of two or four rupees aud all the offerings in rice, 
fruits, sweetments, clothes, bruss utensils, 4c. A woman has 
to perform this Hrata regularly for fourteon long years ; after 
which the expense bocomes tenfold more, in clothes, bedding, 
brass utcusily, and an ontertainment to Bréhmans, friends and 
neighbours, than in the ordinary previous years, 

Besides tho Bratas described above, there are many others 
of more or less note, which are annually observed by vast 
numbers of females, who, from their early religious tendencies, 
seem to eujoy x monopoly of them. It is, however, a singular 
fact that the primary object of all these religious vows is the 
possession of all sorts of worldly happiness, seldom supple- 
mented by a desire of endless blesseducss hereafter. This is 
unquestionubly a Inmentable defect in the original conception 
and design of the popular Hindoo Shastras, clearly demonstrat- 
ing their superficiality aud poverty. 


APPENDIX. 


Note A. 


OBSERVANCES AND RITES DURING PREGNANCY. 


From the period of conception 2 woman is enjoined by way of 
precaution to live under certain rates and restrictions, the observance 
of which is to ensure a safe delivery as well as the safety of the 
offspring. She is not allowed to put on clothes over which birds of 
the air have flown, lest their retarn might prolong the period of her 
delivery, Sho fastens a knot to one end of the dichal of her sari* 
and keeps it tic] about her waist, and spits on her breast once » 
dey before washing her body, and is not allowed to sit or walk in the 
open compound in order to avoid evil spirits ; as a safeguard againat 
their inronds. she constantly wears in the knot of her hair a slender 
reed five inches long. 

When in a state of pregnancy. 2 Hindoo female is treated with 
peculiar care, teuderness, and affection, She is generally brought 
from her fathor-in-law's house to that of her father, whore all the 
members of the family show her the greatest love lest she should 
not survive the throes of childbirth. Indeed, the firat confinement 
of a young Hindoo girl is justly considered a struggle betwoen life 
and death, Aso religious sefeguard and guaranteo for safe delivery, 
eho is made to wear round her nock a smail maduii (a very small 
casket made of gold, silver, or copper). containing some flowera 
previeualy consecrated to Bibi Thtkur$ and to drink daily, until her 
delivery, a few drops of holy water touching it with the maduli, 

It ia perhaps generally known that. a Hindoo girl is married between 
nine and twelve years of age—an age when her Buropean eister 





© A sdriia a pisce of cloth, five yards Iong, with colored borders. 


+ A Hindoo god generaily kept by the lower orders of the people, such as 
Chardls, and Bégdis, 
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would noteven dream of marriage; and the natural consequence a, 
she becomes a mother at thirteen or fourteen years. An‘eminent writer, 
who had studied the subject carefully, thus remarks: “Till their 
thirteenth year, they are stout and vigorous; but after that period, 
they altar much faster than the women in any of the nations of 
Europe.” Her tender age, fer nedentary life, hor ignorance of the 
laws of hygiene, the common dread of cbildbirth, the want of proper 
midwives as well as of timely medical aid (ehould any be noooxsnry), 
conspire sometime to cause an untimely death. She must continue 
to observe many precautions until her accouchement ia completed. 

In the fifth month of her pregnancy takes place her kinchd ahid.* 
The day must be an auspicious one according to Hindoo astrologers, 
and she is treated thet day with special indulgence, innamuch ax all 
the delicacies of the season are given to her without restriction, In. 
the seventh month she is treated with dhifé #hdé, when abe eats 
with a few other females (whose husbands und ¢hildren are all alive) 
all corts of parched peas and rice, as well as methaiy and other aweet- 
meats, In the ninth month, the Panchimritat ceremony is held, 
when she is made to wear a rod-bordered adhunda sari (a piece 
of cloth ten cubita loug with the edges uncut), which ix preserved 
with the greatest care. lext any jeulous and mixchievous woman who 
has lost her childeen should claudestiuely cut und take away a 
portiou of the tame, which is considered a very portentous omen 
for the preservation of the newborn bnbe. 

On the celebration of punchimrite shove mentioned, the officiat- 
ing priest. sftur repeating the usual incantation, pours into her 
mouth a little of the delicacies, witbout the same coming in contact 
with her teeth. Sho is forbidden to cat anything else that duy exvept 
fruits and sweetmeate; and then a goud day is appuiuted for the 


* Kénché means raw; the term skdd is synonymous with desire. The 
‘ceremony is #0 culled from the female being allowed that day to eat all kinds: 
of native pickles, preserves, swectineats, confectionery, several kinds of fruits 
then in season, sweet and sour milk, &c., but not rice or any sort of food 
grains. Her desire is gratified, leat the girl should not survive the ebilf@virth, 
Th should be mentioned here that, from the second month of ber preguatiey, 
she feels a great longing to eat péikholé (a aort of hali-burnt,.very thi 
earthen cake) which pregnant girls relish very much on account of its peculiar 
flavour. 

+ Panckdmrita-means five kinds of delicacies, the food of the gods, con- 
sinting of milk, ghea (clarified Lutter), dahie (curded milk), sugur, aud 
honey. 
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celebration of the grand final skdd, when all the female relatives and 
connections of the family are invited.* 

On the day appointed an awning is put up over the courtyard of 
the house. Pathis nre sent to each of the families invited; and the 
guests (nearest female relatives) begin to come in from ten in the 
morning. A general ofirit of hilarity pfevails on all sides; noise and 
‘pustle ensue; the women ate busy in receiving their guests; prepar- 
ations are being mwie for the grand feast; the men outeide direct the 
patki-veacers where next to go; the little children have their own 
share of juvenile frolic; the young damsele and the aged matrons 
are seen spenking to their respective friends with mutual love, affeo- 
tion, and confidence ; and signs of joviality and conviviality are seen 
everywhere, It ix on such occasions that women unbosom themselves 
to each other, an frecly and unreservedly communicate their fool- 
ings, their thoughts. their wishes—nay their secrets—to friends of 
congenial spirit nu temper; their conversation knows no end; their 





# In Calcutta, Uindoo females of respectability are not permitted to be eten, 
mach less to walk in the streets; they live in a state of perfect seclusion, 
entirely apart from the male members of the family,—it being considered a 
very great disgrace sliould a respectable female be in any way exposed to 
public gaze, ‘The very constnction of a Hindoo family dwelling-house 
clearly indicates the prevalence of the close zenana system ; the inmates 
must have an inner and an outer apartment; there must bean inclosed 
courtyard reached by tortuous passages, closed by tow doors through whi 
one has to wriggle rather than to walk; the aun seldom shines into it; wit 
small contracted staircases and foul confined air, there is uo circulation or 
ventilation: the noxious effiuvia evaporating from this or that side of the 
house, eapeciuily from the lower floor, is a nuisance which the inmates tolerate 
with scarcely any complaint, The drainage aud waterworks have certainly 
effected considerable,improvement towards the promotion of clean! but 
still the dirty and ‘filthy state of most of the family dwelling-housos in 
nototious. By a small door only there exista a communication between the 
inner and outer apartment, Should the house be a emall one, say from three 
to four hdtds, which is generally the case in such a crowded city as Calentta, 
and ghould tho women talk loud enough to be heard by men outside, they are 
not only instantly checked, but severely reprimanded for the liberty. The 
great privacy of the close zenana eystem is, however, broken by females 
being obliged to travel in @ railway cartiage. Though Hindoos of rank, 
whenever they have occasion to go on pilgrimage by rail, geuerally engage 
a reserved oompartmtent for the females, yet they cannot manage to preser 
absolute privacy wheo going into or coming out of the carriage at the Rail- 
way Btations, 
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amiable loveliness almost spontaneously developes iteelf; they 
‘unburden their minds of the heavy load of accumulated thoughts; 
their joys and sorrows, their happiness and misery, their sympathy and 
emotion, pleasurable or painful, have their full scope. If they are 
naturally garralous, they become more eo at such a jovial assemblage, 
20 that one can dive deepét down into théir hearts on such an. 
occasion, Many s matrimonial match is proposed and matured at such 
meetings; and, tocrown the whole, sisters of kindred spirit embrace 
each other with all the warmth of genuino love and affection. If 
their minds are contracted by reason of ‘scanty culture, their hearts _ 
are full of affection, sympathy, atid susceptibility, which cannot fail 
to exercise & beneficial influence on human nature. 

On euch occasions, women are allowed to have some amusement or* 
témdshd, according to their liking ; but of course not such og betrays 
a vitiated taste, averstepping the bounds of decorum, which was the 
case some years back. Dancing gitls and Pinchéileys (bunds of female 
singers) atc entertained, who contribute not little to the amusement 
of the assembled guests. Immured within the walls of close zenana, 
they aro seldom suffeted to enjoy such unrestrained liberty, Otto of 
roses, rose-water out of gold or silver pots, nosegnys, and pan, of betel, 
are freely distributed among them. They eit on benches or chaira, or 
equat down barefooted on furath bickhind (a cleon white shect), and 
enjoy the tdmdshé to their hearts’ content, ‘These amusements com « 
tinue till eveving, entertaining the guesta with songs on gods and 
goddesses (Durgé, Krishna and his mistress Rédhé): thore relating 
to Durgé have a reference to the ill-treatment she expenenced at the 
hands of ber parents, but those pertaining to Krishna and Rédbé tell 
of his juvenile frotios with his mother and the milkmaids, and amorous 
songs on disappointed Jove, which, though they may appear harmlese 
to their worshippers, have nevertheless a partial tendency to debase 
the mind. By way of encouragement, the singing-and dancing girls 
receive, besides their hire, presents of money, clothes, and shawls, 
according to the circumstances of the parties retaining them. Todo 
our women justice, however, it is pleasing to reflect that the progress 
of enlightenment has, of Jate years, wrought a salutary change in 
their minds. Instead of the former Radis (nongs), which were shame- 
fully characterized by the worst species of obsconity and immorality, 
they have imbibed 4 taste for more sober and refined entertainments, 
Moral and intellectual improvement amongst perfectly secluded 
females is a sure harbinger of national regeneration. The young and 
the sprightly, as is naturally to be expected, enjoy these amusementa 
most; but the more elderly and thoughtful females make the best of 
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the opportunity in conversation about domestic affairs with those of 
their own age and kinship. They buve certainly no distaste for these 
frivolous’entertainments, but the thoughts and cares of home press 
more heavily on their minds, Age and experience have taught them 
to regard the enjoyment of unalloyed domestic felicity as the cbief 
end of life. A good Hindoo housewife is a model of moral excellence. 
. About four o'clock in the sfternoon, when almost all the guests are 
assembled together, long parallel rows of pirays. or wooden seats, the 
one quite apart from the other—are arranged in straight lines in the 
courtyard, in the midat of which is placed the seatof the expectant 
mother, which, by way of distinction, is painted white with liquified 
tice paste (d/pand) with appropriate devices. Adorned with ornaments 
of glittering gold bedecked with precious stones, and dressed in an 
embroidered Beuares Savi, che walke gracefully towards her particular 
seat, which ism signal for others (widows excepted) to follow. ‘They all 
“squat down'on the wooden seats, before which are placed emall pisces 
of green plantain leaves and a few little earthen plates and a cup, 
intended to serve the parpose of plates and glasses. Before her stands 
& light, » conch is sounded, and a rupee, with which her forehead is 
touched, is kept for the gods to ensure safe delivery. Fruits of 
different kinds, about fifteen or sixteen sorts of sweetmente, dnchir 
kachuri, pupur (a6l fried with ghee) in the shapo of chappatecs, 
vegetable curries of several kinds. sweet and sour milk, are provided 
for the guests,—the female relatives of the girl serving as-stewariia, 
No adult mole member of the family is allowed to assist in the feast, 
because Hindoo females blush to eat before men. Being pre-eminent 
in point of caste, Bréhman women are eerved first, Here the rule 
of caste are strictly observed, and no departure therefrom is tolerated, 
It is not uncommon that uninvited females, or, more properly speak- 
ing, intraders, contrive by some means or other to mix with the com- 
any ; but they are soon singled out by the more shrewd and expe- 
rienced, and to their chagrin and disappointment, instantly removed 
from their seata, They do not, however, go away with cures dn 
their lips, but receive a few things and are ordered to leave the house 
without « palki.* 


* A rather contemptibie practice still lingers in the Hindoo community on 
ach public occasions, The females for the most part lay aside a portion of 
the dinner for the purpone of carrying it home for their abseat children ; evon 
4 rich woman feels uo hesitation of humitiation in following the example of 
ther Jess fortunate sisters. We can only account for this unseemly practice 
on the supposition that the Hindoo ladies do not like to partake of good things 
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After the feast ia over, the women, washing their bands and mouths, 
expres their good wishes for tht safe delivery of tho girl, and make 
preparations for returning home. Here confusion and bustle ensue, 
consequent on the simnitaneons desire of all to return home first ; 
and ns the eun begins to eet, their anxiety becomes more intense to see 
the faces of their absent children; laying aside their wonted modesty, 
somo of them almost unblushingly make a rush and enter the first . 
palki that comes in their way, regardless alike of their sex and the 
rules of decorum. Hf 100 families are invited, abont ten palkis are 
retained. Hackney carriages are sometimes substitatel in place of 
patkis; but whatever arrangements aro made, it is next to impossible 
to satisfy at lenst 200 poople at one and the same time. The gueste 
are never expected to find their own conveyances, Before coming, 
some of them keep the palanquin waiting for au hour or #0, while 
they are engaged at their toilet and adorning their persous with, 
divers ornaments. It is not unfrequently the cave on such occasions 
that females in poor circumstances borrow ornaments from their more 
prosperons friends, in order to appear in society to the best alvantage. 
Ju the absence of mental necomplishments. Hindoo Indios necesarily 
net @ high value on the jowclx about their persons. Some tweuty 
years back, massive articles of gold were consideret the most recherché 
ornaments, 80 much so that sume rich ladies were adorned with gold 
articles alone to the weight of 6 or Tits. To an English lady this 
might appear incredible ; but it is a fact which does not wimit of any 
contradiction, Hivdoo females are religiously forbidden to wear gold 
ornaments about their feet. it being cousidered a mark of disrespect 
to Lukshmi (goddess of prosperity); hence they put op pairs of 
massive silver malls, or anklets, weighing sometimes about Abs. 
Though euch massive articles aro a great incumbrance to the free 
motion of the limbs, they are neverthelew: used with great pleasure, 
Indeed it has been sareasticwly remurked that, were x Hindoo lady 
offered a * gold grindstone’ to wear round ler neck, weighing rome 








without sharing them with their beloved children at home, The wish is nat 
fn unnatural one, but the practice most unquestionably iz, In making provi- 
ion for # grand (euat, the Hindoos ave obliged to treble the quantity of food 
fur the number of guests invited, especially when it is a paka jalpdn, connist- 
ing of luchis and sandeshes (sweetmeats). If they invite 100 families they 
imust provide for about 00 persons, for the reasons specified above. It ie 
a pity that, in a matter of public entertainment, neither men nor women 


can reaiat the temptation to appropriate a portion of the food to other than the 
Jegitimate purpose, 
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20fhs., she would gladly accept the offer and ge through the ordeal, 
But aa the spread of English education has improved the minds of the 
people, it has likewise improved thoir taste; instead of masatve gold 
ornaments. Indies of the present day prefer those of delicate diamond- 
out workmanship, set with pearls and precious stones, such as chik, 
sittéhdr, taréhir, buju, jasin, nabaruttun tégd, bracelets of 
six or seven patterns, and ear-rings of three or four kinda, for which 
girla in very early youth perforate their ears in eight or ten places, 
as also their noses in two places. By their choice of the modern 
ornamenta they show their preference of elegance to mete weight. 
Brilliant pearl necklaces* of from seven to nine rows, and costly 
Dijouteries of modern style, have superseded the old-fashioned solid 
gold Bavtis and Yunrs, A rich lady is sometimes seen with 
jewellory worth 15,000 to 20.000 rupees and upwards; asa matter of 
course, such a Inily is the cyuosure of all eyes, and the rest of the 
company move as satellites round the primary planet. Conscious of 
her superiority in this rerpect, and puffed up with vanity, she disdains 
to hold converse with her less fortunate sisters. She is tramping, a! 
it were. “ to the tinkling sound of the ornaments of gold and gems ou 
her pera,” Ae the grand ceutre of attraction, her gait, her gestures, 
her movementa form the subject of general criticiom; and as an 
object of envy she continues to be talked of even after the return of 
the guests to their homes, 

In the villages, however, silver ornaments are more in vogue than 
gold onen, simply becanxe the rural population have neither the teste 
nor the menus of the people of the city. A arule, the Hindoos invest 
their savings in ornameuts of gold and silver, which is tured to good 
account in times of need and distress. Throughout Hindoosthan. the 
people have so great a penchant for gold and silver ornaments, that 
not only womex but ineu alvo adorn their persous with solid articles of 





* That the Hindoos huve, for a long time, manifested a strong passion for 
ornaments, is a historical fuct, Even so far back as the Muhratta dynasty, it 
was said of Dowlut Ruo Sindhia that “his necklaces were gorgeous, consisting 
of many rows of pearls, as large as small marbles, strung alternately with 
emeralds, ‘The pearl (moti) was his passiou, and the necklace was constantly 
undergoing cliange whenever a finer bead was found; the title of ‘Lord of a 
hundred Provinces’ was far less esteemed by hhim than thut of motiwalla, the 
‘Man of Pearls, by which be was commonly designated in hia camp.” It 
ht of this description that led Macaulay to say—“ Our plain 
command more respect than all the gorgeous orient pearl of the 
Ennét,"”—indioating thereby the involuntary awe of savage for civilized life, 
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sterling gold. I haveween Setis (shroffs) and Malgoozars go about 
with ornamenta of considerable value; their dress, however, ie 
generally exceedingly tawdry, and beara no correspondence to the 
worth of the articles of gold they carry about. I once weighed a solid 
Pure gold chain worn by s Sett round his waist, which the natives 
call @ote ; it weighed over 4Tbe,, and was worth about 3,000 rupees, 
In Bengal little children are seen with gold ornaments on their per- 
eons? till they are eix years of age ; but men are entirely free from this 
Passion, When a male child is born to a respectable Hintoo, the heart 
of the mother irresistibly yearns to adorn its person with orunments, 
especially at the time of Annaprdsen (Gret feeding ceremony), i., ati 
six months of age, for a male, and seven months for a female child, 
‘When the females are about to return home after the entertain. 
ment, it ia truly a scene of “sorry to part. happy to meet again.” It 
ig seldom that such opportunities are afforded them to give free vent 
to their feelings, thoughts, and wishes ;—a human being always feels 
‘unhappy at living in a perfectly isolated state; aud this unhappiness 
is alike manifest in both eexes. The greater the restraint, as in the 
case of Hindoo ladies, the stronger the desire for social intercourse. 
-Can s Hindoo zenana Judy, with all hor veiled modesty, suppress the 
impulse to look out through the shutters of a cloved palki, with 
guards on both sides, in the light of day? The impulse is by no 
means a criminal one, but is prompted irresistibly by nature. The 
parting exclamation on such occasions is, “Sister, when shall I have 
the good fortunc to see you again?" “ Why, not before long,” is the 
common reply. A few days after the feast, the families that were 
invited give a tungible proof of their regard for the interesting girl 
by making her presents of clothes and sweetmeats according to their 
respective circumstances, a8 a matter of course the nonrest relatives 
making the richest presents. 


Note B. 
THE GODDESS SUBACHANI. 


Tha following is the story of this goddess ;—In a certain village 
there lived a poor Bréhman boy, whose poverty waa well-known 
throughout the neighbourhood. One day a fisherwoman came to sell 





* Such as Bore, Komarpdtd, Nimfal, Neybuful, Ghungur round the waist; 
THij, Baju, Balla, Jasom, Taga, 4c. on the hands; pearl and gold necklnoes 
of various sorts, and gold moburs oF sovereigns strung together in the shape 
of a necklace, 
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wome fish, on seeing which’ the boy began to ory for them, His 
mother, a poor widow, though very desirous to satisfy the eraving of 
her eon, had unfortunately no means to buy them; whereupon the 
fisherwoman, affected by the cries of the boy, offered to give her credit, 
and said she would come for the price on her way home. Meantime 
the mother cooked the fish ; but before her son had time to eat them, 
the fisherwoyian, according to her promise, returned for the. price. 
The old woman being atill unable to pay, the fish vendor demanded 
the return of the fish, which, though cooked, she was willing to take 
back. This being done, the boy had nevertheless the advantage of 
tasting the soup made of the fih, and was so much pleased with the 
taste of animal food that he could not resist the temptation to steal 
one day # lame duck belonging to the king, which he ate privately. 
Investigation being made, the theft was traced to the poor Brahman 
boy, who, being summoned before the king. was tried, convicted, and 
sentenced to be imprisoned, at which the mother became inconsolable, 
Seeing her distress and deapondency, the goddess Durgé, in the form 
of Subackani, appeared to her ina dream; and, giving her hopes of 
consolation and better luck for the future, finally advised her to per- 
torm the worship of the goddess Swbachani, In obedience to the 
above injunction, she did as she was directed. Seventeen ducke made 
of rice-paste, sixteen with two perfect legs aud one with a lame leg, 
formed a part of the ceremony. After the performance of the 
worship and the expiatory rite of kema (burnt offering) which 
expiates ali sin, the holy water being sprinkled on the feathers of the 
atolen lame duck, that were concealed under the ashes, the duck that 
hed been eaten was at once restored to life aud sent back to the 
King’s poultzy-yard, The miraculous resuscitation of the duck was 
brought to the notice of the king, who immediately sent for the poor 
old woman and questioned her how the dead fame duck was made 
alive again ; the old woman, trembling through fear, related all the 
particulars about the appearance of the goddess inadream. The 
king, being satisfied as to the truth of the tale, ordered the captive 
‘boy to be released at once and brought to his presence, concluding 
that the goddess must have been very propitious to the old woman. 
end her son. Consulting his ministers on the subject, he said within 
himself, he could not have a better match for his daughter, who was 
of marriageable age, than the late delinquent. So the nuptials were 
duly eolemnized with becoming pomp. and® the poor Bréhman family 
lived ever after in a state of great affluence and happiness, Hindoo 
ladies of the orthodox school learn this tale almost in the nursery, and 
feel s peculiar delight in reciting it on certain occasions. 
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Note Cc." 
HINDOO MYTHOLOGY. 


Tho writings of the ancient Hindoo sages, as handed down to us by 
history aud tradition, inconteatably prove that they were chiefly 
theists ; but as their religious ideas were eupremely transcendental, 
ill-suited to the comprehension of the great mass of the people, and 
consequently not adapted to bring joy, peace, and rest to the mind, 
their descendants learnt to modify those ideas and practically to 
reduce them to the level of the popular understanding. They gra- 
dually created a Trinity.—i.c., the Creator, the Preserver, and the Des- 
troyer. But ns this trind was not sufficiently attractive or intelligible 
to the unlettered mase, who wanted something iu the shape of real, 
tangible personification of the deity, in place of indistinct, invisible, 
supernatural beings, a designing priesthood subsequently attempted 
to satisty their wishes by foisting ujon them a whole rabble of gods 
and goddesses, which aro almost as inoumerable as the pebbles on the 
seashore, In numerical strength tho Pantheon of the Hindoos far 
surpasses that of the Egyptians, the (recka, or the Romans, What 
ancient system of mythology contained so many as 830 millions of gods 
and goddesses? As in nytbology. #0 in chronology, the Hindoos 
stand unrivalled, Their pantheon is as capneious and extensive ax 
their antiquity® is unfathomable aud probisturic. The origin of the 
Puranic mythology is to be attriluted to thia national predilestion ; 
end the worship of the female deities with bloody sacrifices is 











* Itis curious to relate that Mr. Halked, when he wrote Its ~ 
Gentoo Laws," hesitated to believe the Bible, because it was outdone 
nology by the histories of the Chinese and Lindoos, “With snered reverence 
he exclaims, at the close of his account of the four yagas : “ ‘To auch antiquity 
the Mosaic Creation is but as yesterday, and to such ages the life of Methu~ 
aelah is wo more than a span?” He saya in another page: “ The couscien- 
scale of 
Philosophy." If the age or reign of Ieulnnd, viz., 66,987,200,000,000 yeara, 
excited such sore awe in the mind of this gentleman, what would have 
been lis sensations, and how strong his faith in the holy writ of the 
if he had happened to readin the Raméyana the account of Réma’s army, 
which, this holy writ says, argounted to 1,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 soldiera 
or rather monkeys? Again, two thousand times the four yugas, or 
£8,460,000,000 years, iv the age of the sage Afgrkanda. What, in the name of 
Mr, Halhod, is the life of Methuselah to this? This unbeliorer in Moves 
became at last, is is aaid,-a firm believer in Richard Brothers.” 
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intepded to terrify the ignorant populace into superstitious beliefs 
still grossor than were habitual to them. 

"The antiquity of the Brahmanical creed and of the religious systems 
incorporated into, and engrafted on it, hos long been a subject of in- 
toresting inquiry. It is not my intention to go into the subject more 
deeply than merely to affirm that it is still a debatable point among 
the most distinguished Orientolists, whether or not the Egyptians 
and Gtocks borrowed thoir system of mythology from that of the 

.Hindods, and afterwards improved on it by divesting it of the grosser 

exerescences. The character of the Hindoo deities is more or lesa 
puorile, impure, avd ungodly, not possessing any of the cardinal 
virtues, such as become the living and true God. Desiring to ateer 
clear of auch deformitics and impurities, the Greeks and Romans 
consecrated separate temples to “ Virtue, Truth. Piety, Chastity, 
Clemency, Meroy. Justice, Fuith, Hope and Liberty.” 

Tt is a remarkuble faut, says Ward, that « the eceptical part of man- 
kind have always been partial to heatheniam. Voltaire, Gibbon, Hume, 
&o,, have been often charged with a strong partiality for the Grecian 
and Roman idolatries ; and many Europedns in India are suspected of 
having made large strides towards henthenism, Even Sir William Jones, 
whose recommendation of the Holy Scripture (found in his Bible after 
his death,) has boon Ko often and so deservedly quoted, it is enid, to 
ploase his Pindit, was accustomed to study the Shastras with the 
image of a Hindoo god placed on his table; and his fine metrical 
travelations of idolatroas hymns are known to every lover of verse. 
Ta the sume spirit, we observe. that figures and allusions to the 
ancient idolatries are retained in almost all modern pootical compo- 
sitions and even in some Christian writings.” \ ‘ 

it has boon very winely remarked by a philosophical traveller, Dr. 
Clarke, that “ by a proper attention to the veatiyes of ancient super- 
stition, we are sometimes euabled to refer « whole people to their 
original ancestors, with as mubh, if not moro, certainty, than by 
observations maie upon their language ; because the superstition is 
engrafted on the stock, but tho language is Hable to change.” 
Writing on the same subject, Sir William Jones remarke: “If the 
festivals of the old Grecks, Persians, Romans, Egyptians end Gothe 
could be arranged with cxnctness in tho same form with the Indian, 
there would be found a striking resemblance among them; and an 
attentive comparizon of them ail might throw great light on the. 
Foligion, and perbaps on the history, of the primitive world,” 

‘The Egyptians described the eotftve of tho Nile as flowing from 
Osiris ;” uo the Hindoos represent the holy stream of the Ganges as 
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flowing from the head of Inwara, which Sir William Jonea so beauti- 
folly describes in his hymn to Gangé: 


“ Above the reach of mortal ken, 
On blest Coelesea’s top, where every atom 
Flowed with a vogetable gem, 
‘Mahesa stood, the dread and joy of men; 
‘While Parvati, to gain a boon, 
Fixed on his locks a beany toon, 
‘And hid his fromal eye in jecund play, 
With reluctant sweet delay; 
‘AML nature straight was locked in dim eel 
‘Till Brahmins pure, with ballowed lips 
And warbled prayers restored the day, 
‘When Ganga from his brow, with heavenly fingers free, 
Sprang radiant, aud descending, graced the caverns of the weet." 





For composing snch fine metrical translations of idolatrous hymns, 
Mr. Foster Snda fant with the conduct of Sir William Jones. He 
writes: “I could not help feeling a degree of regret in reading lately 
the Memoirs of the admirable and estimable Sir William Joues. 
Some of his researches in Asin have no doubt incidentally served the 
conse of religion; but did he think the least poxsible direct service 
had been rendered to Christianity, that his accomptishéd mind waa 
left at leisure for hymns to the Hindoo goda? Was not this a viola- 
tion even of neatrality, and an offence, not only against the gospel, but 
against theiam itself? 1 know what may be said about perrouification, 
Hoense of poetry, and so on, but chould not a worshipper of God hold 
himself under’s solemn obligation to abjure all tolerance of even 
poetical figures that can seriously seem. in any way whatever, to 
Teoognize the pagan divinities or abominations, as the prophota of 
Jehova would hava called them? What would Elijah bave edid to 
such au employment of talents? It would have availed little to have 
told him, that thene divinities were only personifications (with their 
Appropriate ‘representative idols) of objects in nature, of elements, 
or of abstractions, He would have sternly replied—' And was not 
Baal, whose propheta I dostroyed, the same ?'” 

Dr. Btiles, President of Yale College in North America, wae #0 
highly impressed with the amaring antiquity of the Hindoo Shastras 
that he wrote to Sir William Jones, asking him to make s search among 
‘the Hindoos forthe Adamic Books. Had he not been a sinoere Chris. - 
tian, he would have asked Sir William to send him a translation of 
= book written some two or three millions of years ogo. 
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General Stewart, who lived in Wood Street, Osioutts, waa snid to 
have made a large collection of Hindoo idols, which he arranged in 
the portico of bis house. He was so fond of them that, it was said, 
a Brahman was engaged to perform the daily worship, while he him. 
self led the life of a Hindoo Rishi, or saint, inasmuch as he totally 
abstained from the use of either wine or mea, 

Such instances of partiality on the part of enlightened Christians 
towards heathonism, we do not see in the present day. In the early 
times of the British settlement in India, there was a strong mania 
for exploring the untrodden field of Bréhmanioal learning, and the 
unfathomable antiquity in which it was imbedded. The philoso 
phical theories of the Aunisand Riskis, their sublime conceptions 
concerning the origin of the world and the unity of God, their utter 
indifference to worldly concerns aud sensual gratifications, their 
living in sequestered Ashrams, the practice of religious austerities, the 
subjugation of passions, and above all, their pare, devotional spirit, 
lent an enchantment to their teachings, which was, in the higheat 
dogroe, fascinating. It was not an ordinary phenomenon in the 
annals of the human intellect that Europeans. possessing all the 
advantages of modern civilization, should go so far as to entertain 
@ sort of religious veneration for a system of polytheism, which 
even the nutives of the country now-a-days denounce as puerile and 
abaurd. Deeper researches have. however, subsequently dissipated the 
delusion, and thrown on the sabject a great body of light, which the 
progress of Western knowledge is daily increasing. 


Note D.. 
THE BAMACHARI, FOLLOWERS OF KALI. : 


In Yue porta of Bengal and Assam, there still exists a sect of 
Hindds, known by the nome of Bamichéris, or the followers of the 
female enorgy, who practise a series of Puraabishaka, orgies in the 
name of this oclestial goddess, which are nothing less than abomin- 
able, The following is a rough programme of the rite: The Bréhman 

who ia to perform the ceremony sits upon,a sham image of the 
goddess in a private room, having beside him at the eame time a 
quantity of flowers, red sandal paste. holy water, copper pans, plan- 
tain and other frnita, green plantain leaves, parched pias, cooked fish 
and flesh, and a certain quantity of spirituous liquor. When night 
approaches he takes the disciple who is to be initiated into the room, 
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with nine femsles and nine males of different castes, with one female 
for himself and another for the disciple, and makes them all sit down 
on the floor, Taking up a small copper pan and a little of the holy 
water, he sprinkles it on all present, and then proceeds with closed 
eyes to repeat a solemn incantation to the following effect: “O god- 
dest, descend and vouchsafe thy blessings to Horomoban (the name 
of the devotee) who has hitherto groped in the dark. not knowing 
what thon art; these offerings are oll at thy service :” saying this, 
he whispers in his ear the bij-mantra. From that time the goddess 
becomes his guardian deity. The Brahman Guru then goes through 
divers other formulas, pausing for a while to serve and distri 
liquor in # human skull or cocoanut shell to all the devotees 
setting the example firet. He next desires the females to lay aside 
their clothes, and bids his new disciple adore them as the living 
Personifications of the goddess. Eating and drinking now go on 
freely, the males taking what is left hy the females. Towards the 
close of the ceremony, the disciple, haptised in liquor, maker presents 
of olothes and money to the priest and all the mea and women 
present. It ia easy to conceive what sort of devotional spirit is 
evoked by the performance of these abominable orgi Happily for 
the interests of morslity in this country, the sect is nearly extinot, 
except in the most obscure parts of Assam and Bengal, 
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Ackmany jalpéa — .., Sweetmeats prepaved with flour and sugar, and 
fried in ghee, which are considered as con- 
tamivated by the orthodox Bréhmans if 

F touched by n Sudra.+ , 

Adkibassi 4, «+ Present of sundry articles, see p. 58. Preli- 
minary rite in meritorious acts. 

a Professors of Sanskrit. 





Adhyapaks.., 





Adigangé ... +» Originul sncred stream of the Ganges, It in 
now known as Tolly's Nullab. 

Agmuney ... .. Songs expressive of joy on the near approach 
of Durga-pujé. 

Agrajunma .» Firet born. 

Ahibarrabhat . Dinner given to bride or bridegroom in honor 


of approaching wedding; also entertain 
ment given to friends and relations on that 
ovension. 

Abhadda ... - Means whole, uncut. Sérjy, female's garment, 
are generally woven by pairs, to be divided 
into two at the time of use. But edrie 
for ceremonial use are woven single, aud 
consequently they need not the service of 
a-knife. These latter are called okhunda 








edi 
Albold .» Smoking apparatus, 
Alkhelié .. A garment copied from the Mahomedans, 


Alpand .». Painting with rice paste. 
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Aud 


Amébashyd 


Ananda Nara 


Anchat 


Andarmahal 


Anxa 


Annuprésan 


Antarjali 


Aatmora 


Aowni Béwnitin din 
pitla bhat khdwoni. 
Apar-pakshya 


GLOSSARY. 


«Cotton saturated with Inc, for painting the 
edges of the feet and toes of Hindoo 
women. It ia used both for beautifying and 
preserving their bare feet from corroding, 

. The dark night, 

... Ananda means rejoicing; and Néru, a ball, 
A kind of home-made sweetmeat prepared 
at times of domestic rejoicings, 

.. The end of female'a garment which hangs 
over her shoulder, 

.. Female apartment; zenana. 

Boiled rice. 

. Firat feeding ceremony, which takes place 
generally on the sixth lunar month for the 
male, and seventh for the fewale child. 

... Few minutes before death, the dying person, 

. * especially if old, is tuken to the edge of 
the river, and placed there under water 
knee-deep, his or her toes touching the 
earth under water, and he body resting 
on the lip of some of the attendants, who 
are generally relatives, and these latter at 
the same time keep reciting the name of the 
guardion deity of the Kali Yugn, and put 
drops of holy river water in the mouth 
of the dying person, who is so kept there 
“till the Inst spark of life goes out. This 
process is culled Axtarjalé, But unbappily 
this simple and comparatively indffensive 
practice is so often abused by the tnscru- 
pulous ond designing men to gain their end, 
as is described in text, p. 259, that it 
is justly considered e cruel and heartless 
practice. 

uw» Helicteres tera, + 

Cake festival has arrived, let us enjoy for three 

} ‘days, eating cakes, rive, &c, 

w= The fortnight immediately preceding th® fort- 

* night ia which Durgé-pujé takes place. 
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Apar-pakshys tarpan Obtation of water offered to departed ancestors 


Arghi 
Aripsio 
Ashrams... 
Assér 
Assivtad 
Atichi a. 





Ameatha ... 
Atad chat ... 
Atab rice ... 
Ateowray ... 


Alterdén 


Ayton 


Ayttri ww 
Aystrihood 
Aystriem ... 


Ayurveda 





during the fortnight immediately preceding 
the fortnight in which Durgé-pujé takes 


place. 

++. Consecrated articles, p. 71 note. 

Eavesdropping. 

. Habitations of sages. [Angust), 

wa» Third month of the Hindoo calendar (July 

Blessing. 

.» Impure state. In case of death or birth in a 
family, one month in the case of Sudras, and 
ten days in the case of Brahmans, is obaerved 
as impure, during which period the whole 
family is prohibited frow taking part in any 
religious ceremony—even giving alme to the 
poor, paying obeisance tu seniurs, or grest- 
ing equale are also forbidden. 

... Ficus religiosa (Pipal). 

... Rice busked by drying in the eun, 

ww Table rice. 

we A ceremony which takes place on the night 
of the 8th day from the birth of a child. 

. A cup for keeping attar or otto of roses, 

«+. Bridesmaids. Unlike Christians, Hindov brides 
grooms have no sponsors, bridesusaids (ayor) 
being engaged on both sides. Hindoo 
bridesmaids must be married women 
whose husbands are alive. Their number 
is generally five on each side; but this 
might be varied into more or less according 
to circumstances, or convenience, the odd 
number always being observed. 

ws Opposed to widow, i.e, one whose husband 
is alive. 

.» Opposed to widowhood; state of husband 

"being alive. 

w= Opposed to widowhood; state of husband 
being alive. 

s« A Sanskrit work on medicine.” 
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Baba ae +» Papa; father; s term of endearment when 
addressed to a boy. 

Babé Thékur _.., Another form of Shiva; god of hobgoblins. 

Béchha +. A term of endearment, used in addressing 
children, 

Baet oe vA hard shelled fruit. 

Bégdi 1s. A low caste Hindoo (labouring class). 








Baitak-khénd Sitting or receiving room. 

Baitarani ... .» A rite performed generally at point of death, 
like the extreme unction of the Romish 
Church ; for detail see p. 256, note. 


Bakreda .. «. A Mahomedan festival, when goate are 
slaughtered in large numbers. 

Bild .. Bangle. 

Bale buto sdri » Faney Sdri, with rows of Bale flowers, 
woven. 

Bdmachsri . A sect, followers of Kili, 

Biman. .» Corruption of Braékman. 

Ban isa + Same as Bdb4, « term of endearment appli- 


cable to boys only. 
Bar konay bachay 

thug a A phrae indicative of blessing ysed by beg- 
gars and others who come on the morning 
after marriage, and befure the bridegroom's 
departure, expecting to get something from 
bridegroom's father. It means—Nay the 
bridegroom and bride live long. 


Burdbharan +» Presenta of houseliofd articles given by bride's 
father to bridegroom. 
Barundété ... A winnowing fan (Kulo) with sundry articles 


ewblematic of prosperity, plenty, Ac. It is 
placed in front of bride or bridegroom on 
their reception and departure. 





Barfi .. A kind of sweetmeat, 

Bargis .» Mabratta marauders, 

Barjdtrus ... .». Bridegroom’s friends and relations who accom- 
pany the marriage procession. 

Barra Bau ... Elder daughter-in-law. 


Bértih .- Anouity given to Brahmans. 


Bérwdri-puje 


Résurghar 


Biixwanti 4 


Bésni- Bibéha 


Bd ane 
Bata os 
Bildsd 
Bati 
Baw 


Bauti an 
Syyddab.. 
iykanta 
jayri 
Helbaran ... 
Bhabéni 
Bhabrtarbi... 
Bhddruban 
Bhéja 
Hhdja shod 
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... A pojé (worship) mainly got up and supported 
by aid of subscription and fees levied on 
marriage festivals on bridegroom, Shop- 
keepers and deslers in country-produce 
are the chief patrona of thie puja, They 
raise & fund by levying smelt impost on 
purchasers on all transactions, By this 
means, sometimes, in favourable quartere, 
a large fund is raised and wasted, which, 
bad it been properly applied, might have 
done immense good to the country. 
v.. Sleeping room on marriage night for th 
happy pair. . 
ww Yellowish ; this color is emblematic of Spring, 
and is used by the gay and sprightly ou 
the advent of that season, 
vv» Literally stale marriage ; ceremonials which 
take place on the morning following the 
* marriage night, 
«A tray for betel-nut. 
ave Ficus Indica, 
++ Native sweetmeat. 
vA cup, 
+» Daughter-in-law; sometimes, amongst lower 
classes, it means wife. 
a», Old-fashioned bracelet, a costly jewel. 
‘Want of good breeding. 
Heaven, Paradise. 
Kind of tongs. 
. A ceremonial rite of welcome. 
Another name of Aéli, 
Fate; dispensation of Providence. 
law (younger brother's wife). 
Sister-in-law (brother's wife). 
w» Parched peas, &c., given to women enceinte 
+ on the seventh month of their pregnancy. 











Bhdrey mé Bhabéai.” An expression nsed by drunkards, meaning 


“Mother Kéli is within the bottle.” 
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Bhsur 
Bris. 
Bhavdnando 
Bhaylo 
Bardtridvitiya 
Bhudleca ww 
Bhumi-sanya 
Bhupadd 
Bichuti ... 
Bidai or Bidéya 


Biddhi shrid 
‘Buldya Sunder 
Bidhabs ... 
Bidhité on 
Bidhdié Purush 
Bij mantra 


Bijyd 


GLOSSARY. 


.. Immersion of image in river after being 
worshipped. 

w.. Brother=in-law (husband's elder brother). 

.. Professional genealogist 

a» A popular ballad singer. 

va Literally rice-fed; i means weak-stamached. 

A festival in which sistera entertain brothers, 

«+» God of earth. . 

. Wanting land, 

. A girl's name. 

. & stinging plant (Fragia involucrata), 

«»» Literally means farewell ; also means farewell 
gift. 

we Ancestor worship on special occasions. 

«+ A popular play. 

oo = Wide, 

i. God ot Fate. 

a. God of Fate. 

a» Literally bij means seed ; mantra, incantation 
or formulary. Cortuie formula o spiri- 
tuat guide (guru) imparts to hia pupil, 
which is to be his daily prayer,but reli- 
giously forbidden to repent to the hearing 
of any one else, ‘The ceremony of impart- 
ing Bij mantra is like the christening of 
the followers of Jesus, 

.. Day for immersion of Durgé in river; or the 
fourth day of her puja. 








Billopatro or Billow.. Lenf of Bact treo, a tree covsidered holy by 


Hiraka 

Bisvemour .. 
Bodun Ghar 
Bodya 
Bore ” 


Bowbhat ... 
Boyra 
Brakmackéri 





the Hindods. 
.«. Songs expressive of pangs of separation. 
‘The presiding god of Benares. 
Place where preliminary rites are performed. 
A Sanskrit work on medicine. 
ws. A jewel worn round the wuist, by juvenala 
only. 
vw. Bridal dinner, 
A kind of nut, Terwinalia belerioa. 
.+. Religious mendicant. 
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Brahman .., +». Bacerdotal class. 

Brahmutrus Rent-free grants of land to Rréimans, 

Bratt an Vow, 

Brisahét ... a A painted log of wood, with en ox carved on 
ita top. Tt is necessary for higher grade 
shrdddhas, 

Britta wn «» Literally vain; uneonsecrated, 

Brékma «+» The creator, first person of the Hindoo Trinity, 

Casay ww A Kind of grass, 

Chédar Sheet for covering the body. A loose vesture, 

Chal os se Literally roof of thatched huta; colloquially 


uucooked rice; here (p. 100) it means the 
semi-circular frame over the images, 
Chdmdr.,, wo» Fan made of tails of Thibet cows. 


Chdaakye stoke —_.., Verses compiled by Pandit Chanukya, 
Chandan... vo Sandal 


Chandi or Chundi- 4 A book on Goddess Durgs ; also another name . 






puthi $ of Durga. 
Chndra ve Moon. 
Chaudra-pulé A smeetmeat, 
Chapkdn ... . A garment, 


Chappatee 
Charak-pujé, 
Charuh-Swaare 


. A kind of cake. 
. Hook-swinging festival, 
. A Sanskrit work on medicine. 















Charda., ww» Low caste Hindoos, who are considered very 
impure, 
ark .» Cottan-spinning spparatns, . 
Wey . A string bed, used for carrying the dead. 
Share ‘able rice boiled with milk and sugar oo 
ceremonial occasions, and consecrated, 
Chatuspéti w+ School kept by learned Biflmaus for teaching 
Sanskrit, 
Chiddiahtalsh —_.,, A temporary ehed, where certain portion of 
marriage ceremony takes place. 
Chhdad w+. Cougulated milk; native cheese. 
Chiétu . Gram parched and powdered, 





Chhillase .., a» It is a part and parcel of the smoking appars- 
tus of the Hindoos, generally made of earth. 
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Chhoto Ban 
Chhoto-ma 
Chick a 
Chinirmurki 
Chird oe 
Chird-odjd 
Chogd 
Cowries ... 
Crore on 
Ddbar 
Dagdhé 
Daibujna . 
Dak 
Dakshu Yajna 
Dakshind ... 
. 
Dakshindnto 
Dat os 
Dal Vise 
Dalapati ... 
Dails 

Dén 
Dansdgar ... 
Dasaratha 
Dési oe 
Daté 
Deywr 
Debatras 
Debipakshya 
Debts we 
Dewé-thowé 


GLOSSARY. 


ae Younger daughter-in-law. 

» Literally younger mother, 

. A gold jewel (chain-like) for neck. 

. Parched rice coated with syrup. 

Parched rice (flsttened). 

. The above re-parched. 

ss» Overcoat, 

wa Shells current for small payments, fractional 
part of a pis 

a» Equal to ten millions. 







«» A veasel for various use. 

Literally burnt. 

ww Astrologer. 

-» Tinsel-ware, 

ww A popular play, 

w+» Fees to officiating priests ; also small ainunnts 
Riven to priest class after untertaining 
them, 

wv Last rite in puja ceremonies. 

«+ Peas; split peas boiled, 

vee Chief and common food of the Hindong, 

vs Hend of a easte-party. 

» Parties. 














+ Literally “Ocean of gifts.” It isa note of 
shrdddha, very expensive, intended for mile 
lionnires. 

-» King of Ondh, father of Réma Chanira, 

vo. A maideervant, 

«+: Charitable person. 

«» Brother-in-law (hnsband’s younger brother). 

+» Rent-free grants of land in name of some god 
or goddess. 

«The fortnight in which Durg&-puja takes 
place. 

se God. 

w+» Literally giving and taking prosentg, &e. 


Dewdi 
Dhak ane 
Dhén 
Dharmo Shabhd 
Dhole 
Dhuti oe 
Dipryy 
Doljé wn 


Dole or Dote Jéttr 


Dome Se 


Dome Saruya 
Dursé 


Durgdtrad 
Dured ae 
Doija ” 


iddasht ... 


Ekidi 


Pukire 
Fulsharjya 
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ww Kaliepujé night. A festival observed by 
illumination and fireworks. 

ww A big drum, 

.» Paddy. 

Assembly for discussion of religious subjects- 

+ A small drum, 

.. Lower garment for male,—i,e., sheet of cloth 
worn round the loins. 

ww A betel-box. 

wa» A loose vesture. 

Commonly known as Holi-festival, . 

vs A low caste Hindoo (street-sweeper, worker 
on bamboo-barks). 

.. What the Domes supply, u.e., baskets, &. 

++ A goddess with ten hands, whose worship is 
performed, with great pomp, in Lower 
Bengal, in Sept.—October. 

we Durgi-puja. 

ve Grass. 

«. Twice-born of regenerated. Brahmans ere 
called twice-born: their firet birth being 
their natural bieth ; and second, the meta- 
phorical, when they are invested with the 
sacred thread (regenerated). This term ia 
also applicable to birds, becouse they are 
supposed to be born once when eggs are 
Jaid ; and again when eggs are hatebed. 











»» A Mohomedan festival. 

w Eleventh duy of new moon as well as the same 
day after full-moon (days of close fast for 
widows). 

«» See Urani, 

«x. Mahomedan mendicants. 

w» Literally bed of flower. It is the third night 
after marringe, which ia night of festivity 
in bridegroom's house, and passed in all 
manner of jollities, Also it means the pre- 
seute given by girl's father on that occasion. 
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Ganetha 


Géntchhard 
Garibparbar 


Garu ns 
Géru ser 
Gdtra-haridrd 


Gaurt 
Géyatri 
Gaylésh 
Gharé—., 
Gharbasdth 





Ghar-Jamaye 
Chota. 


Ghotak 
Ghungur ... 


Ghunt 
Gitay 
Ginnt 
Giri Bale 
Gokhadak ... 
Golappase 
Golemat 
Gopinie 
Gote 
Goylas 
Grahajig 
Grdmuati 0 








+ An elephant-hesded god, son of Shiva end 
Durgé. 

.» Bridal knot. 

w+» A flattering term used by up-countrymen, 
Literally means Supporter of the poor, 

.- Cow; figuratively illiterate, 

.- Water-pot with a tube attached, asa teapot has. 

+» Ceremony of besmearing the body of bride 
or bridegroom with turmeric. : 

ws Maiden name of Durgd. 

«+. Divine prayer enjoined for the Brébmans. 

. Glass, drinking vessel. 

Large water-pot. 

w+ Ceremony of visiting father-in-law's house 
three times within the week after marriage, 

+ Son-in-law who tives with, and iv evlely 
dependent on, father-in-law, 

.» Earthen water-pot used in religious ceres 
monies. 

. Go-between ; professional match-makers. 

ve A jewel for juvenals, which makes jingling 
sounds: on least motion, worn round the 
waist or ankle, 

+» String worn round the Ivins. 

w+ An unedible fruit. 

Female head of a family. 

Name of a gitl. 

Beaf-eaters. 

A vessel for keeping rose-water. 

Confusion. 

Milkmaide, Krishna's sweethearts, 

Waist chain, 

Milkmen, 

Religious atonement. 

.» Stop-money given to urchins of the neigh- 
bourhod to prevent the nuisnnce caused 
to the bridegroom on bis way to the bride’s 
house, by pelting him with stones and 
other things—a privilege sanctioned by 
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custom. This benrs some affinity to the 
Buropean practice of casting old boots and 
shoes at the wedded pair by the relations 
on their making exit from the house. 





























Gun... «+ Literally senior, master ; spiritual guide. 

Gurumokdsay ws. Pedagogne, village echool-master. 

Gydeur ws» The presiding god of Gya. 

Habbishee ... vA dish for sages in days of yore; a pure food 
according to Hindoo notion. 

Akin... .» Mabomedan physician ; also « judicial officer. 

Handi... . Karthen pot for cooking purposes. 

Hara oe .» Another name of Shiva. 

Bari oe «+» Another name of Krishna, 

Haribole .,, » Unlike one of the ten commandments in 
the Bible, “Thou shalt not take the 
nome of the lord thy God in vain'— 
Hindoo sbastra enjoins to repeat the nome 
of god as ‘often as possible. Consequently 
some of the bigotted Vaishnaviter day and 
night repeat the name and turn their beads. 
Hari is another name of Vishnu, the second 
person of the Hindoo trinity, and bole means 
sound. Consequently it is considered meri- 
torious to repeat the word “Huribule,” a6 
often as possible, during the funeral, in order 
to keep off all worldly considerations, at 
least for the time. 

ihdt Sacrificial post; it is like a two-pronged fork. 
‘dria Mehters. 

Haru Thakur . A popular ballad singer. 

Hdtehdzdr .. Purchases ; marketing. 

Adtha one » A ladie, 

Bdthehhart +» A method of disciptine to enure early attend~ 
ance in vogue in village schools. 

Aidyiodmlé .» Refuse of spices ground down into a paste. 


Two women, whose husbands are alive, and 
who are known to be uncommonly doated 
s upon by their husbands, are selected from 
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Homa ww 
Bakké _ 


Indra on 
Sdchi-jdchi 
Jaguundiba 
Joget 
Jogutdhdiri 


Fai 
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amongst the friends and relations of the 
bride, who, sitted opposite of each other, 
face to face, grind the above ingredients, 
at the aame time keep a small quantity of 
honey in their mouth. This paste, thue 
prepared, is supposed to pos some 
hidden charms. When the marringe cere- 
mony is going on in the courtyard of the 
zenana, the female relatives and friends of 
the bride throw lumps of this paste ut the 
bride, from a respectable distance, as an 
inevitable means of winning the bridegroom 
over to the bride, and bringing him (the 
bridegroom) under the all-powerful influence 
of petticoat government, Sometimes rice 
coated with treacle is used instend. 





+ Burnt offering, 
w+ Smoking apparatus. 


wae King of heaven. 


+» Coming, coming. 


.. The presiding god of Pooree in Orissa, 
. World 
. A gnditess; literally means Mother of the 
world. 
. Victory. 


Jai Kali Kathdid sedi An exclamation generally used by illiterate 


Jalpin 
Jdmi 

Sdmdi Shasthi 
Janma Ayestri 





Janmashtami 
Jarawyd 
Jasam a 
Josolé .. 














and low people 
Kali, the presi 


literally means Victory to 
goddess of Calcutta. 





... Sweetmeats in general. 


. Waistegat. 


ww A festival; day for entertaining sone-in-law. 
++ Life long ayestrihood,—i. ., never to be a 


wilow, 


“we A fentival (Krishud's birthday). 
+» Jewels set with precious stones. 


. A gold jewel for arm, 


aw A milkmaid, the foster mother of Krishza. 


Jdtiré n 
Jatuk Se 


JShal - 


Jit oo 
Shuldu 


Kabirdj 
Kachuri 
Kéhans .. 





Kéjalndtha 
Kalt Ban ... 
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+1. Departure; also Dramatis performance. 
w+ Literally small money-presents given to bride 
and bridegroom by friends and relations on 
the consummation of marriage, and to 
child on its first foeding ceremony. 
-», Literally hot; pungent ; prepsration of spices, 
generally given to mothers at childbirth as 
a stimulant acting as a preventive against 
cold. - 
Maidservant ; literally Daughter. 
‘The swinging festival dedicated to Krishna. 


ws. Hindoo physician. 

au. A kind of cake. 

w» Quantity numbering 1280, A kahnn of cowries 
(shella) is now worth four ounss, 

ws A collyrium case. 

+++ Ganesha's wife, 


Kuld-hdtu Amdbaxhya The dark night immediately before the Dur- 


Kale s 


tgndt .., 


KGL maikey jay 
Kali-yuga 





Ralie 
Katya 
Kalpa 

Kémdhenz ... 





gi-pnjf, so called because the gardeners on 
that day collect all the plantaing they can 
for sale during the festival. 

v» A goddess with four hands and dark-com- 
plexioned, whom thieves and dacoits worship 
before setting out on their nefarious pyre 
poses. 

«+ A holy place in the southern suburbs of Cal- 
cutta, where stanils the shrine of Kali from 
time out of mind, after which, it is said, 
Calcutta is named. . 

-« Vietory to mother Kali. 

. One of the four grent periods of the world ; 

+ itis the present or iron age. 

.. A kind of pulse. 

.» A Mahomedan dish, 

s+ Ceremonial rite prefatory to puja proper. 

«« A cow which gives milk at all times of the 

year; also an imaginary heavenly cow. 
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Kanakdnjsti 
Kinchd shad 
Kéudri 
Kaowra drak 
Kerté 
Koraidl 
Rértik 
Késr 


Kashye or hasaye 
Kats ” 


Kétyayana... 
Kaunalya ... 
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«» A ceremony performed immediately before a 
bridegroom Jeaves his house to join mare 
riage procession; also in pujé ceremonies 
before Vésda, or immersion, 

+. See note to p. 306. 

a» Brazier. 

ws. A kind of scent; decoction of the Kdyé 
flower. 

+ Lord; owner; male heud of a family. 

we Cymbal; a kind of circular metallic musical 
instrument, 

we A god, who is a celebite; therefore he iv 
considered as a child-got and worshipped 
by those who are not blessed with children, 

oe A circular metallic instrament producing, 
when atruck, a loud and harsh sound, 

+ Butcher. 

w» A land-measure: one-sixteenth of a biga = 
720 sqr. feet, 

» A sage. 

a One of the wives of Dasaratha, and mother 
of Rama Chandra, 





Kéyastha ov kdyaato... Writer caste. 


Kerdni 
Khd-khd 
Khai . 
Khdnsdmé .. 
Khapparer Saré 








Khdra 
Khari... 
Khasdri-dét 
Khérgaylép 
Ehdigaylépwdlids 
Khayur 
Khichri 


aoe Writer. 

.» A cant term meaning lonely. 

v. Parched rice. 

oA valet, 

ve» Sacrificial vessel (earthen) for holding blood 
of the immolated suimal. 

. Sacrificial sword. 

ove Chalk, 

«+. A kind of inferior pulse. 

ws. Staff encased in cloth, which secompany 
marriage processions. 

ws Those that carry KAdsgaylép in matriage 
Pproceasions. 

++ Obscene songs. 


end Hevige-pedges adish of mixture of dél and 


. 
Khirorchhdch 
Khoddband 


Khoké 
Khole o 


Khop 


Kinkhid we 
Kittenis 


Kobi f 
Kobiwiills .. 
Komarpatté 
Kopté 
Koray-rdur 
Krishna 
Kula-marjadé 
Kutins 

Kulo 
Kumdr... 
Kumdr Saryo 
Kwndris 
Kunti 








Karma 
GHUMB sue 


Logaushé. .. 
Lajjé-bustra 


Lakshmi. 
Lakshmi 
Lamb-rast.. 
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« A sweetmeat, 

-» A flattering term used by up-countrymen, 
equivalent to ‘‘ Your Worship.” 

+» Baby (male). 

+» A musical instrument like « drum, with both 
ends tapering to @ smaller circumference 
than the centre, 

«. Hair gathered and wound round on back of 
head of Hindoo women, 

»» Gold embroidered cloth. 

«. Band of singers and musicians with » head 
female singer. 

1. Popular ballad, 

Popular ballad singers, 

A jewel for juvenals, worn round the waist. 

A Mabomedun dish, 

+ A virgin widow. 

... An incarnation of Vishnu. [acale. 

« Honorarium given to one higher in social 

+» One higher in social seale, 

-+. Winnowing fan, made of bamboo-bark, 

. Potter. 

we Pottery. 

we Virgina. 

«» Bother of the five Pandavas, the well-known 
heroes of the great epic poem Mabébharat, 

+. A Mabotnedan dish, 

+» Grass seats used on ceremonial occasions. 









ww Marriage season. 

a A piece of cloth for covering the bride 
and bridegroom, so as to screen them from 
public gaze during certain portion of mar= 
riage ceremony: thus initiating her into 
the seclusion of zenana, 

... A popular ballad singer. 

«+ Goddess of wealth and prosperity, 

ws Que of the 12 signs of the zodiac; Aries, the » 
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Lanké ww +» An imaginary island of gold, egg-shaped, sup- 
posed to be the present Island of Ceylon, 

Lion-rats a» One of the 12 signe of the zodiac; Leo, the 
lion. 

Lowkaté ... ... Social custom, nen 

Tuchi . Akind of cake, like chuppatees, but fried in 

Ma ‘a a» Mother. 

Madhumdan Another name of Krishna, 

Méduli .+- Aamall casket made of gold, silver, or copper, 
used as & receptucle fur charms, &e. 

Mégo mé .. «. An exclamation of surprize generally used 
by women, equivalent to Oh mother ! 

Mahd Astumi .. Phe second day of the Durgé-puja, 

Mahdbhdrat «+ One of the two great epic puems of the 
Hindoos. 

Makddeva ++, Another name of Shiva, 

Mahdluys ... vw It is like the All Souls’ day of the Romish 
Church. 


Mahémdydir Razr .. Acant phrase, meaning—It is the day and place 
for amusement and revelry. 














Mahdpdyd « -» A covered palungnin, 

Mahur Sankrduti ... ‘The second day of the Cuke Festival. 
Mélé i .. String of beads ; also garland (uf flowers), 
Méld-chandan Sandaled garlands. 

Mall * ws Anklet. 

Mantra é . fueantation; certain formulas of worda. 
Mau ‘The great Hindov lawyiver. 

Ménvanjan A popular play. . 
Slérkaudo ... a. Name of a sage. 


Maruipord Brdkman. The priest who officiates at the time of ere- 
mation of the dead, 





Mé Shastht wae A goddess (patron deity of ebitdren). 

Maulik «+ One lower in social acale to the Aulins. 

Maurpankki wo. A. boat fitted as a stage for musical choir; it 
is so called from its resembling a Maur, or 


peacock. 
Maynd we ... A talkative bird, 
Meld 6 we Fair, exbibition. 


Methdi or Mitdi 
Methranis 
AMilechas 





Mondté 
Moong-dl... 
Moonglioir 


Moort 

Moti ae 
Munis 
Murdafurdshes 
Murkhi 


Nabami rétri 


Nobarattun Tas 
Néedrd 
Noyés 
Nahabat .., 





Nuybiddhi ... 
id ov nud 

Nanad 

Nanadhhamee 


Nénnf-muka 
Nurun ws 
Nétch wn 
Neybuful ... 
Nidan 
Nin 
Nimfal 
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a. A kind of aweetmest. 

‘Women of the sweeper caste. 

a» Literally unclean; filthy; a term of con- 
tempt used by the Hindoos tuwards Maho- 
medans, Christians, &e., who are not clean 
according to Hindoo idea of cleanliness 
and purity. :! 

.. A kind of sweetmeat. 

.. A kind of pulse. 

.. Eurthen-pot. It is one of the articles which 
compose Baranddié, . 

- Literally head ; a victim. 

w+ Pearl, 

«» Sages or saints. 

ou Ondertakers. 

++ Parched rice coated with treacle, 





». Ninth night from new or full moon. Also 
night of the third day of Durgé-puja. 

. A gold jewel for arm. 

Big drum, 

«+» Hindoo mendicants. 

ss A concert of nine musical invtramenta; it 
is generally played from a lofty place, for 
which a temporary stage or tower of bam- 
boo is made, which is also sometimes called 
Nahabat, but properly Nahabat-kbana. 

we. Offerings to gods or goddesses. 

Pipe. 

Sister-in-law (husband's sister). 

... Money-preseut given by bride’s father to her 
husband's sister. 

so. Ancestur-worsbip. 

Nail-cutter. 

wae Dancing. 

vA jewel for juvenale worn round the waist. 

A Sanskrit work on wedicine. 

Acsucred tree. =” 

v» A jewel for juvenals worn round the waist. 
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Nindd wn 
Niranjan. 
















Nish 

Nitai - 
Niumbhanga 
Pédris ww 
Pagri . 
Paji “ 
Paké deykhd 
Pakd jalpdn 
Patki os 
Pall-ball .. 
Pan “ 
Péuchdli 
Panchémrita 
Pén-din 
Pépar ww 
Parakdl 
Pérbunt wy 
Pashmind .. 
Pétaali 
Puttra we 
Péltra-durshani 
Pause on 
Paus Sankrdut 
Payksti 
Phig 
Pikdén 
Pinda 

Pirdli 


Pirey 
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«»» Finding fault with, 
~~ Immersion of image in river after being 


+ _ worshipped. 


o»» Midnight, 

.. A popular ballad singer. 

w« Literally means breaking of rules. The day 
from which the restrictions imposed during 
mourning are removed. 





w+ Missionaries. 

+++ Head dress, a tarban. 

Mean, wicked, 

Final marriage-settlement. 

wa. Feast given of sweetments only. 

oo A kind of conveyance curried by four bearers 
on their shoulders. 

«A vegetable much liked by the {Hindoos. 

a Betel. 

ve Musical drama, Popular ballads. 

«+ Bee note, p. $06. 

ww A tray for betel-nuts, &, 

ws A kind of cake. 

Next world. 

Festivals. 

Woollen, 

Village school, 

. Literally leaf, letter; marriage agreement, 

ws Present of mouey given to would-be bride- 
groans. 

av Ninth month of the Hindoo calendar : Decem- 
ber-January. 

«+» Last day of the month of Paus; the second day 
of Cake Festival. 

+ Paggote, 

a». A kind of red powder used in Holi festival. 

a A spittoon. 

Faueral cake, 

An outesat. 

+» Wooden seat. 








Pia . 
Pijhdpd 
Poita 
Poldo 





Prajdpati: ow. 


Prdn wee 


Pratinda ... 
Pratipada 
Pravakar ... 
Prdyischitira 
Pronim ... 





Prondmi ... 


Puja. 
Purnabishaka 
Purohit... 
Puspanyali 
Puthi 
Rédhe 





Réj 
Raje 
Rékehasis ... 
Réma Chandra 
Rémdyana 





Rémprosdd 
Rér-hbthé ... 
Rds 

Ravogolla 
Révana a 
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Sacred thread of the sacerdotal class. 

A Mabomedan dish, now become fashionable 

amongst Hindoos, 

»« God of Fate, another name of Brakmd, the 
creator, the first person of the Hindoo 
Trinity. 

ww. Literally life; term of endearment used in 
addressing eweethearts, 

ves Images of gods. 

wa First day after new and full moon. 

. Literatly sun, 

Atonement. 

+» Bow, @ mode of saluting the senior in vogue 
amongst the natives of Bengal. , 

» Small amounts of money offered to gods and 
goddesses at the time of making obeisance 
to them, 

w+ Worship. 

was Orgies. 

«+ Literally well-wisher of a family; fumily priest, 

wa» Offering of flowers. 

. Manuscript sacred books. 

.» Krishna's principal sweetheart, a milkmaid, 
Rédhé und Krishna are moiel lovers. 

.. Reign, kingdom, 

+ King. 

+». Female monsters, or eannibals. 

. The deified hero of the Rémdyana. 

+ One of the two great epic poems of the 
Hindoos. 

.» A popular ballad singer. 

Widow-handed, é.¢., without any jewels on. 

A festival of Krishna. 

A kind of sweetmeat. 

w. The monster king of Ceylon, with ten heads 

and twenty hands, the principal hero of 


the Rdmdyana. 






















x 
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Rayhéh 
Rayowbhéts 

Raywor ... 
Rek 





Rishis we 


Sabhé 
Sadhards 
Séuthvi 

Safeydd .. 
Saheb loques 
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«A amall plate (dish). 

. Acinsa of people who are neither beggars 
nor religious mendicants, of decent appear- 
ance, and in social scale below the priest 
class, whose precarious living ia the occn- 
sional charity given them during the 
shrdddha and marringe ceremonies, Con- 
seqnently, they are of all the most trouble~ 
some and discontented peopte, and, like 
Otiver, always ask for more, 

sa» See Rayobhate, 

A sinall basket for measuring grain, corns, &c, 

+++ Saints, sages. 









we Assembly. 

.» Those whose husbands are alive. 
«» Virtuous woman, 

+ Pounded rice. 

vn Europeans, 





‘Sujuti orSanjuti Brata A religious vow, performed by unmarried givls 


Subhisanghdd 
Sdktas 
Sakti. 


Sélgrém Sila 
Séli 
Samdjik 
Sdndi 
Sandes 
Sandhya... 
Sang an 
Sunkha-dhani 
Saptami ... 


only. 

we Songs expressive of news conveyed to Krishna 
by Briuda (one of Krishna's eweuthearts) 
of the pangs of separation felt by the 
mitkmnids. 

a» A religious seet, followers of Aéli, who can 
offer animal sacrifice ant ent animal fod, 

.. Literally strength, Another name of Kdli 

(wife of Shiva). 

household god. 

ister-in-luw (wife's sister). 

w». Social presents, 

Flute. 

A kind of sweetmeat, 

Literally evening ; daily evening service. 

uericature representation 

Sound of conch. 

a. Literally seventh day of the new and full 
moon ; first day of Durga-puja, 















Suré 
Séra Sangraha 
Saranodil . 


Sdri o- 
Sarjya-toldai 
Sarvunwn ... 
Sartydn 

Sati es 
Satin - 
Saudéming ... 


Sawnur  ..- 





Sdwaurt 
Seyteyrd-pujd 
Shida 
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w. Earthen vessel, covering for Handi, 

An abridged Sunskrit work on medicine. 

ww» Goddess of speech and, learning. 

wn Is a piece of cloth, 5 yards tong, by 1} yards 
wide, for adult, with borders, the ground 
generally being white, but sometimes colored, 
striped, checked, or otherwise, It is the 
ouly garment of Hindoo female, which 
covers Ler from Lead to foot,—that is, one- 
half is worn round the loit nd the other 
half serves the purpose of covering the 
upper pact of her body, as well as veiling 
the hend. Widows are religiously probi- 
Lited from wenring bordered or cutored 
sdris. They uses piece of cloth of same 
Tength and breadth, but always white- 
However, they are ullowed to use silk earies 
(ef course unbordered and uncolured as 
above) on festive occasions, 

» Honorarium paid to bridesmaids for remoy- 
ing the temporury bed set up for bride and 
bridegroom on the night of marriage,—an 
office which they are privileged to perform, 

oA Sanskrit work on medicine, 

wv» Religious atonement ; a service like the mass 
of the Romish Church. 

... Literally chaste; a name of Duvgé ; immola- 
tion of Hindvo widow. 

... Rival wife. 
.». Name of a girl; literally lightning, to which 
she is likened. 

++ Pather-in-law. 

+o» Mother-in-law. 

a. Worship of the God of Fateon the 6th night 
after birth of a child. 

w» Means “desire.” Here (pp. 806-7) it means 
@ ceremony and entertainment given on the 
Sth, 7th, and 9th month of pregnancy, Oo 
which occasion all desirable (palatable) 
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entables are given to pregnant women, as 
well as to the female guestsinvited. This 
ceremony originated with the idea that thia 
is the most critical time for a woman, and 
she might not survive the (sweet) pain of 
childbirth; 80 the relutions and frienda 
become anxious for her, and feed, clothe, 
and entertain her in the best way they cai 
Shandhyd-pujd —_... Special pujé on the second day of the Durgi- 
puja festival 
Sharat- Shashi +» Literally moon of a particular season, when 
she shines brighter than ever. Here it ia 
. the name of a girl, who is likened to the 
moon of that season. 
































Shdsira «» Sacred book, 

Shaydud ... ++. Another name of the goddess Kati. 

Shiddi ws +» Hemp. 

Shira. «+ The destroyer, third person of the Hindoo 
Yrinity. 

Shréd or Shraddha .., Funeral ceremony. 

Shobebordt ++ A Mahomedan festival, 

Shuvaedristi wv. Auspicions sight. 

Shuva-karma ++. Meritorious work, 

Siddha wa» Any thing boiled, 

Siddha chal ++ Rice husked by boiling. 

Sidheswori «» Another name of the goddess Kati. 

Sindur . ” Vermillion. 

Sindurchapri .. Toilet box made of bamboo-barks lined with 
abells; silver ones are made for the wealthy, 

Bini «A jewel for forehead. 

Sitd a a Réma Chandra’s wife, heroine of the Rdma- 
yana. 

Sitdhaur ... a. A jewel for forehend. 

Sital Shasthi .» Another name of the goddess Shusthi, whose 

observed by eating state fuvd. 

Sitdooge ... a A kind of sweetmeat, 

Sitori Presents given in winter. 

Sloku Verses. 





Smriti we a» Sacred book, 
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Sondrehénd 
Sorotk ae 


«+. Literally golden moon; a term of endearment. 
. Sixteen different kinds of gifts allotted ta 
Bréhmane during shréddka ceremony. They 
are as follow :— 
1. Land, or ite value. 7 
2. Seut (wooden) or 0 piece of carpet, 
3. A waterpot. 
4. A plate with rice. 
5. A plate with « piece of cloth, 
6. A plate with a garland of flowers. 
7. A plate with o piece of sandalwood. 
8. A milch cow, or its value. 
9. An umbrella. 
10. A pair of shoes. 
11. A tray for betel-nut. 
12, A lamp-stand, 
13. A piece of silver. 
14, A piece of gold. 
15. A bed. 
16. A plate with a fruit, generally a cocoa- 
nut. 
Sri we +» Emblem of prosperity and beauty; it is 
made of rice-paste, of conical shape; and 
with its colored ornaments, which are also 
made of the same material, it beats a 
distant resemblance to a Xmas cake. 
Srimat Vagbat — .,. Sacred book of the Hindoos, especially for 
the Vaishnab class. 
Srati ow «». Sacred books; traditi 
Sxbackani . A goddess. 
Sutra Servile caste, 
Sujit i . Grainy flour. 
Sukdran .» Literally comfortable 
ance. 
Surya -» Sun, 


























bridal convey- 


Tébif + A gold armlet. 
Togs’ oe ww» A jewel worn above the elbow in the shape 


of a bangle, 


$42 


Témdshéd ... 
Tantra Shéstra 





Tép a 
Térdhdr 
Tarkiri 
Tastirom ... 
Toted oe 
Tér * 


Terchd Séri 


Thalurdéidn 
Thikurghur 
Thikurpn 


Thilae w 
Thitta 
Theyti ws 


Thuk-thok 

Tila Kauchan } 
Shraddha 

Tivthax 

Toildy-kidand 

Tom-tom 

Trisul 

Tulsi 


Ut, Ula, Ula 


Unghia 
Urdni oe 


Otari 
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ww Sport, jokes, fan, amuxements. 
Sacred books of the Sdkta sect. 
wn Hest. 

.. A gold chain for neck. 
Vegetable dish. 

.» Religious mendicant. 








.. Literally enquiring after one’s beslth, Tn 
case of relatives presents are given on such 
ocensions, 

ww. A gold jewel for arm, and a costly one. 

.. Fauey Sdri, with slanting rows of flowers or 
stripes, 

was Place of worship. 

we Place of warship. 

vo. Sisters-in-law (elder brother's wife) use this 
term in verbully addressing their husband's 
younger brothers. 

-+ A large plate (dish). 

wey Pleasnntries, 

a Widow's garment, a pjece of cloth withant 
any border or color, 

«+. Supernatural influence, 


..- Fnexpensive funeral ceremony. 


ves Piacoa of pilgrimage. 

Where fermented pulin-juice is sold. 
we Dram. 

a A S-pronged weapon, 

w. A holy plant; Ocimum sanctum. 





.-- Sounds indicative of excessive joy uttered by 
women only on certain ceremonial occasions, 

++. Corset. 

w» A louse vesture for covering the body ; some- 
times worn over chapkan, frizzed. 

ue A sheet of cloth worn by the chief mourner 
for one month, at one end of which an iron 
key is fastened to keep off evil epitit. 


Vaishnavas 


Vdsdn 
Vath 
Veylé 


Vikramaditya 


Vilwu 
Vipra 
Vishay 


Vojin 


Yuma 


Yogas or jogas 








Yudhisthira 


Yugas 


Zabaridant ,.. 


Zendud 
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.» A religions dect, followers of Viskau, com- 
monly known as Bairdgix. 

.» Same as Niraujan, or immersion. 

«+. Boiled rice. 

... Semicarpus anacardium. A kind of nut, the 
black acrid juice of which serves tho 
purpose of murking-ink to Indian Dhobies 
(wasbermen). 

. A king, who was a great patron of learning ; 
there is an era current in Bengal reckon- 
ing from his time, 

.» See Billa patra, 

.» Bralimans are called Vipra, 

ve The preserver, second person of the Hindoo 
Trinity. 

w+ Literally meuns euting. It is an entertain- 
ment to one's own ¢aste-people. No others 
cnn partake of it without violating the rules 
of caste. 





w=. God of death., 

«++ Auspicions time, . 

wa One of the five Péndavas, berves of the grent 
epic poem Muhibhdrat, 

ae Ages. 


w+» High-handed. 
.« Harem. 
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OPINIONS AND CRITICISMS ON THE FIRST EDITION, 
pagers 
Her Marry tux Quesn has been most graciously 
pleased to signify her approval of the work. 


Tae Sceretary of State for India has liberally supported the 
publication. 


I cannot doubt but that a work of so much interest aa 
yours appears to be, will have a large sale, both in India and 
in England. 

(Signed) H.W. Parnoss, 
Private Secy. to the Viceroy and 
Govr.-Gend. of India, Simla. 


(2) 
Frou 
E. B COWELL, Ese, LLD., 
% Professor of Sanskrit at Cambridge. 
My peak Sie, 
I have read your volume with very great 
interest ; it seems to me an exceedingly good book. I have 
long desired that such a book should be compiled ; it seems to 
me @ mirror of native manners and customs It must be full 


of the deepest interest to any one who cares about India and 
the Hindoo people. 


It especially interested me, as I had been Intcly reading 
through the old poem of Chandi; and several allusions which 
1 could not understand were explained by your book, 


T hope your book will be appreciated as it deserves, and that 
you will add some more of these photographic sketches of 
Bengali life if it should reach « second edition. 

T remain, 
Yours sincerely, 
FE. B. Cowen. 


Fro 


‘Tn Hox. W. W. HUNTER, LL.D, GLE, &c, 


Cavcutra. 
My pgak Sir, 

Tam much obliged to you for the copy of 
your work, which you so kindly sent me. 1 had alrendy 
perused the volume before Ieaving Englind, and I cordially 
ondorse the commendations of the Euglish press upon it In 
showing us “ The Hindoos as they are” you have placed within 
the reach of Englishmen, both in India and at Homo, a vast 
store of facts which was practically inaccessible to any mar of 
their race, but which it is of the highest importance that they 
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should be acquainted with. Tho literary workmanship of the 
‘book is equal to the value of its materials, and I am sincerely 
glad to hear that a new edition has already been called for. 
Tam, 
Very faithfully yours, 
W. W. Hower. 


Witham, Hesex, 
My prar Sir, 


I have read your book with very great interest, 
and sincercly hope that the sale will reward you for the time 
and labour you have spont in ‘endeavouring to make your 
countrymen better known to the people of England. 

Yours very faithfully, 
J. Tauvors WHEELER. 


Calcutta. 
My vgar Sir, 


I am reading your book carefully, and value it 


exceedingly. 
Yours most respectfully, 
JussrH Coox, 
Boston Lecturer, 
Allahabad. 
Dear Sir, 


The book is interesting in many respects, and 
a6 to its composition, it is wonderfully well written. 
Sm Ropert Stuart, Kr., 
Chief Justice, N. W. P., 
through his Chief Clerk. 
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Conoor, Neilgherry Hills. 
Dean Sim, * 

Iam very much pleased with your book. It 
in all the more interesting, as many of the custome pourtrayed 
are strikingly different from those of the Hiudoos uf Southern 
India, It is an admirable book. 

Yours faithfully, 
L. C, Invzs, CS, 
Late Off. Chief Justice, Madras. 


I have derived much pledsure from your book. It is oa 
work the facts of which are as accurate in their representation 
of Hindoo life os its scope is remarkable for the extent of its 
range. I may call it an exhaustive treatise on the subject. 


K. M. Basersgs, LL.D, 


“We have seldom read any hook with greater interest ; and 
we have read it, not as reviewers generally read, glancing a 
little here and a little there, but we have read evory word of 
it from the beginning to the end. * * * We offer our 
thanks to Babu Shib Chunder Bose for tho deeply interesting 
volume which he has presented to the world. For ourselves, 
we confess that we have learned from him some details of 
Hindoo customs with which we wore not previously aequaint- 
ed.”—Rev. Lal Behari Day in the Bengal Magazine. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


The Times. 


“This account of Hindoo life 
in Bengal by an educated and 
intelligent Bengali throws im- 
portant lighta on an interesting 
aubject, Shib Chunder Bose has 
little need to apologize in his pre- 
face for ideas imperfectly ex- 
pressed in foreign idioms. He 
writes very creditable English. 
i ieee His pictures of the 
manners and customs of his coun- 
trymen are unreservedly faith- 
ful, and consequently uncompli- 
mentary, He demonstrates. in- 
directly, but very conclusively, 
that the only prospect of their 
elevating themselves rocially is 
in bresking with the prejudices 
of caste and immemorial custom, 
in asserting independence of 
thought, and the liberty of indivi- 
dual action. Tbe chango must 
inevitably be wlow, at the best; 
although we already see the be- 
ginuings of it in the great cities, 
ey But the work we are 
reviewing clearly proves that 
there aro native gentlemen of no 
ordinary capacity, who have pene- 
trated below the surface of Euro- 
pean life aud thought, and who 
may become the apostles of pro- 
gress among their countrymen as 
the field is cleared for their la- 
bours. The author is alive to the 
monstrosities of the system he 
condemns, and bas formed defi- 
nite ideas as to how they may he 


corrected. His present volume is 
confined to pictures of Hindoo 
society in Bengal, and especially 
in Caleutta. He proposes to fol- 
low it up by others, whioh shall 
treat of the remaining Provinces 
of India.” 
Saturday Review, 

“ The writer of this work would, 
doubtless, if he had been born 
and lived in England, be termed 
by frierds and foes an advanced 
Liberal. He isa Hindoo gentle- 
maz, & native of Lower Bengal, 
and a member of one of the three 
great houses or clans which, by 
Popular consent and unimpeach- 
able tradition, are known aa the 





- Kuliv Koyasthas of Bengal... . 


But it is clear that he has 60 
mastered English thought and 
literature, that he may fairly be 
termed, in the words of Dean 
Stanley in his Jemeh Chured, 
link between “the immovable 
repose of the Oriental and the 
endless activity and freedom of 
the Occidental World.” ..... 
‘The veil is removed from the 
zenana, and wo have an enomera- 
tion of the ceremonies practised 
at the birth of a Hindoo, at his 
assumption, if a Bréhman, of the 
sacred thread, at his marriage, at 
his death, and atthe ShrdddAa, or 
sacrificial suppers to deocased re- 
lations. The detaila of each of 
these events, as well as the cere: 
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monies of cherished national fes- 
tivals, such as the Durgé and the 
Kali Puja, are giveu with a ful- 
ness and a minuteness to which 
no Englishman can pretend... . 
This volume comes to us with a 
deeper aiguification than appears 
on the surface, The distance 
which separates the grey-haired 
reformer of 1881 from the Iad. 
who, half in curiosity and half 
in terror, accompanied a savage 
mob tosee his relative bura on 
her husband's funcral pile, is not 
to be measgred by a mere half- 
century. Bentinck would bave 
been glad to recognize in thix 
Bengali gentleman a native who 
justified bis beneficent reforms, 
and Englisumen who remember 
the obstaclos encountered forty- 
five years ago by Macaulay, Duff, 
and Trevelyan, witl admit that 
there is some hope for the Hin- 
doos of Bengal when their follica 
and extravagances ure frankly 
and fairly criticized and Leld up 
to reprobation by one of them- 
eelves.”” 


The Graphic. 


“The Bendoos an they are ia 
as interesting a book as we lave 
read for a long time, Mr. Shib 
Chunder Bose writes excclient 
English, and he is a man of large 
and varied experience. eminently 
qualified to lift the veil from the 
inner life of his countrymen. . . 


- +. It is what it professes to be 
® simple, faithful delineation of 
the present state of Hindoo so- 
ciety in Bengul. and especially in 
Caicutta, the Athens of Hindoos- 
tan.” 


St. James Budget, 

“The work before us is a no 
yolty. A Hindoo gentleman of 
Calcutta undertakes to tell Eng- 
lish readers all about the domestica 
life of his follow-citizens, . . 
Mr. Bose furnishes graphic 4 
criptions of the daily life in Hin- 
doo housholils, aud inexpressibly 
dreary it seems in European eyes. 
In conelusion, we com: 
mend Mr. Bose’s book as a value 
able contribution to a bdetter 
kuowledye of the Hindoos of the 
present day, and ax calculated to 
prove of political value to the 
people both of Knglaud and In- 





The Scoteman. 

“A book of very exceptional 
value in The Hindoas as they are\" 
by Shib Chundor Lose. It is a 
detailed description of the domes- 
tic ccouomy of the Hindoo house- 
bold, the mode of life of each of 
itu members, the manor in whioh 
children are reared and educated, 
the customs which regulate the 
positions wud acte of men and 
women, the working of the ineti- 
tution of caste, the rites of all 
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the more important among the 
mauy religious and family fosti- 
vals observed by the Hindoos, and 
eo forth. The work derives its 
distinctive importance from the 
fact that the writer is o native 
Bengali, a man of exceptional in- 
telligence and force of character, 
who has added Western culture 
to on ample stock of Hindoo 
learning and experience. and who 
ia able to speak on the subjects 
he here treats with the authority 
of, personal knowledge anil ob- 
servation. He bas acquired a 
thorough mastery, of our Jan- 
gange, as this book abundantly 
proves, for there ix scarcely o 
single peculinrity of style to indi- 
cate that it has been written by a 
foreigner. He bas performed his 
undertaking in an unpretentious, 
straightforward fashion, and he 
supplies @ mass of information 
about the domestic life and cus- 
toma of the Hindoos such as is 
not presented in auy other book 
of which we have knowledge, in 
eo clear and succinct a form.” 


Free Church Record. 

“ A remarkablebook ... . ad- 
mirably supplying a long-felt 
want.” 

The Leeds Mercury, 


“The Hindoor as they are ins 
most interesting and valosble 


book on & subject of which Eng- 
lish people know very little... . 

- Though presenting hia views 
in another language then his 
owa, Shib Chnoder Bose writes 
English with singular clearness 
and freedom, and he has mare a 
most admirable classification of 
his details... . Of the unfor- 
tunate condition of Hindoo wo- 
men we know something throngh 
the agency of the Zenana Mis. 
sions, but Shib Chander Bose 
throws @ stronger light on the 
subject than any which has yet 
been shed through thé agency of 
aunual reports.” 





Englisknan, 


“Tf any of our readers are curi- 
ous about the domestic life of the 
‘Hindoos, we can confidently com- 
mend to their notice a volume 
entitled ‘The Hindooa as they 
ate.’ by Baloo Shid Chunder Bose, 
which has just been published by 
Messrs. Newman and Co. The 
first Chapter, on the Hindoo house- 
hold, serves as an introduction to 
the rest of the book. which des- 
cribes in detail the more promi- 
nent ceremonial and social inci- 
dents of Hindoo life. Taken by 
iteclf, it is an important coutris 
bution to the world's knowledge 
of an obscure but intoresting 
subject. and is alone worth the 
price of the book, 
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“To fulness of knowledge the 
author adda great oandour, and 
it would be difficult to find either 
@ more acourete presentment, or 
a more impartial oriticiam. of the 
facts, than is furnished in hie 
‘pages, His style. too, is at once 
graphic wad unaffected.” 


Indian Daily News. 


“Thies is the work of a man 
who knows what he is writing 
about. In boyhood, familiar with 
the inner life of Native Bengal 
society, and more or less in con- 
tact with it for fifty years, he 
reproduces in this book a sories of 
recollections and vivid pictures of 
native society. which have all the 
merit of simple truthfulness, 
© © © [he work is highly in- 
terosting aud instructive, and ia 
likely to be widely read.” 


Statesman. 


“The book ought to be in the 
hands of every Christian, and of 
every Christian Missionary who 
wishes to know what a Hindoo 
has to say on the present state of 
Hindoosociety.. We anticipate for 
ion both in Eng- 





Pioneer. ‘ 


“ May be honestly recommended 
to all who desire to study the life 


of the denizens of this land, 
* * © Baboo Sbib Ohunder 
Bose, the author of the work be- 
fore us, is introduced to the reader 
by the Rev. W. Hastie, B.D., Prin- 
cipal of the General Assembly's 
Inetitution, who assures us that 
the Baboo ‘is an enlightened Ben- 
goli of matured conviction and 
character, who has received the 
stirring impulae of Western oul- 
ture aud thought.’ None the lessis 
he a patriotic Hindoo, thoroughly 
versed in the ways and works of 
Hindoo society, especially aa it 
exists in the Lower Provinces.” 


Civit and Miiitary Gurette. 

“It is the manners, customs, 
and inner life of Hindoo sooiety 
in Bengal which Sbib Chunder 
Bose describes, On this subject 
he has much to eny that ie 
instructive, and, unfortunately, 
mora that is snd. 

“The book is a good and in- 
structive ono. aud lets much light 
into the inner life of a Hindoo, 
from the moment of his advent 
into the world until, overtaken by 
his last sickness, be is carried 
down by his friends to the banks 
of the sacred Ganges or Hoogh- 


Harvest Field, Madras, 
“This work deserves, a8 we 
trust it will receive, a moat cor- 
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dial wolooma from all who désire 
fo know the people of this ‘coun- 
‘try as they really are, * * * 
Ho has produced an eminently 
readable and valuable book, and 
given to us 2 wealth of know- 
ledge regarding a world which we 
oannot see forourselves. Tothose 
who love to study the ways of men 
in India, and who little dream 
of the pathos and poetry which 
Hie below the surface, this book 
should be traly welcome, while to 
missionaries who seek not to des- 
troy the poetry, but to add to the 
purity of social life, it will be 
simply invaluable, and should 
awaken in them a more tender 
sympathy, and give renewed sti- 
moulas to their efforts.” 


Indian Evangetioal Review. 


“The chief excellences of the 
‘book are its accurate descriptions 
of the Hindoos as they are, ita un- 





evil (and: the evil ia great and 
fearful, and heart-rending), and 
the pleasing, interesting manner, 
and, as a rale, the very correct 
atyle, in which the whole thing ie 
told.” 


apres, 

“To detail even a tithe of the 
ceremonial observances of a Hin- 
doo marriage —as related by Baboo 
Shib Chunder Boso—wonld” re- 


quire an edition of the Eapres 
for the purpose. The narrative, 
however, is surprisingly interest- 
ing... especially to Buropeans, 
who know ao little, as a rule, 
bout the inner lives of our Aryan 
brethren of the upper olassea of 
native society.” 7 
Indian Mirror, 

“Written by a Hindoo, who 
must be better acquainted with 
the inuer life.of his countrymen. 
than strangers can ever be ox- 
pected to be; the work is, ns might 
be naturally supposed, a repository 
of much minuter information 
sbout Hindoo life than what has 
been hitherto collected and 
brought to light by other writers, 
who, on account of their foreign 
blood and alien religion, could not 
have had free socess to Hindoo 
society, The descriptions con- 
tained in the volume before us 
ate, no doubt, the result of great 
labor and careful observation. 
* © * The work abounds ina 
mine of information that will 
certainly be found new by Euro- 
peans. * * * As for its gene- 
yal get-up, and the rich and en- 
tertaining variety of matter it 
embodies, the book before us is 


"one of the best and most inter- 


esting that ae ever been publish 
ed on this difficult, if not alto- 
gether unexplored, subject * * 
* * If the writer can snocsed 
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in bringing about such a happy 
consummation, he will earn, and 


deservedly too, the lasting grati- - 


tade of his dountrymen for his 

disinterested labors in the acoom- 

plishment of hie self - imposed 

task.” . 

" Journal of the National Indian 
Association. 

“ The title, at all eventa, of this 
‘book is attractive. It produces 
a eensation akin to that caused by 
the opening of a sealed book, the 
discovery of a long-concealed 
treasure, the revelation of the 
mysteries of a secret society. 
Hindoo life has always been ro- 
presented. by Hindoos themselves, 
‘x asort of arcana, into the secrets 
of which it were vain for the Wes- 
tern mind to attempt to penetrate, 

“The chapter describing the 
principal Hindoo festivals will be 
found full of interest. The des 
criptiona are not those of  super- 
ficial observer, but are graphic 
pictures drawn from life, showing 
not only the outward features— 
often of » very revolting nature 
~—which characterize these festi- 
vals, but the household ceremo- 





nies; and particularly those which 
are observed by the female in- 
mates, ¢ 

“The book is vigorously and 
graphically written, and should 
be in the hands of every ono who 
sea in the moral, social, and tn- 
tellectual amelioration of our 
Eastern dependency a pressing 
national duty.” 


Luoknow Witness, 


«There is s general agreement 
on the part of those fully quali- 
fled to give opinion, that it is 
accurate and trustworthy in its 
facts, that it dotails the social 
and religious observances of the 
Hirdoos as they are to-day. This 
is much. The book seems to fill 
a gap. We know of nothing 
exactly like i, We can very 
heartily commend {t. We think 
it will be widely songht for aa a 
convenient popular compendium 
of important information. Some 
of this indeed is commonly known, 
‘or is accessible in other shapes, 
but there is muck in the book 
that will be new to almost all 
who have not moved in the inner- 
most circled of Hindoo life." 


